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It  is  a  commoplace  with  some  critics 
that  Mr.  Moriey  made  a  great  mistake 
when  he  deserted  iiterature  for  poli¬ 
tics.  The  criticism  is  not  a  very  pro¬ 
found  one,  though  it  is  natural  on  the 
^  part  of  those  who,  having  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Morley’s  political 
views,  may  very  well  think  that  he 
was  less  likely  to  do  harm  as  a  man  of 
letters  than  as  a  man  of  affairs.  Even 
so,  however,  it  is  rather  short-sighted. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  influence  of  the  writer  is 
less  than  that  of  the  politician.  In 
the  second  place,  Mr.  Moriey  has  al¬ 
ways  beeen  something  more  than  a 
man  of  letters.  All  his  serious  contri-* 
butions  to  literature  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  lofty  political  ideals.  In 
him  the  man  of  ^ters  has  always  as¬ 
sumed  the  garb  of  the  political  evange¬ 
list— the  evangelist  of  a  political  gos¬ 
pel  which  is  not  ours,  but  which,  as¬ 
sociated  as  it  is  with  a  literary  fac¬ 
ulty  of  rare  felicity  and  power,  a 
breadth  of  culture  rarely  attained  by 
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politicians,  and  a  personal  character 
which  commands  the  respect  of  all  his 
opponents,  is  and  has  long  been  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  English 
public  life.  Besides,  Mr.  Moriey  has 
never  entirely  deserted  literature  for 
politics;  he  has  brought  bis  political 
training  to  bear  on  literature;  witness 
his  admirable  studies  of  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  books 
which  abound  in  wise  saws  and  preg¬ 
nant  reflections  that  could  never  have 
been  Inspired  in  tbe  study.  They  are 
the  flne  flower  of  political  experience, 
ripened  in  the  senate  and  the  market¬ 
place,  quickened  by  the  habit  of  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  men,  and  perfected 
by  rare  literary  skill. 

But  it  is  by  his  “Life  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,”  just  published,  that 
Mr.  Moriey  may  claim  to  be  Anally 
judged  both  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
as  a  man  of  affairs.  There  are  few 
forms  of  litrature  so  difficult  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  as  biography;  there  are  per¬ 
haps  none  so  difficult  as  political  biog-' 
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raphy;  and  probably  no  political  biog¬ 
raphy  that  ever  was  written  was 
more  difficult  to  write  well  than  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Has  Mr.  Morley 
written  It  well?  The  answer  will  gen¬ 
erally  depend  in  some  measure  on  the 
point  of  view  and  the  political  and 
personal  prepossessions  of  the  critic. 
Those  who  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
political  aims  were  mischievous  and 
his  political  conduct  flagitious,  who  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  time-serving  demagogue 
and  hypocrite,  driven  to  tortuous 
courses  by  the  stings  of  a  restless  and 
overmastering  ambition,  will  hardly 
approve  of  a  biography  which  repre¬ 
sents  him  throughout  as  a  statesman 
inspired  by  a  singularly  lofty  sense  of 
public  duty,  a  man  of  profound  and 
unimpeachable  piety,  measuring  and 
judging  all  bis  acts  by  his  own  high 
standard  of  Christian  ethics,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  policy  of  his  country 
into  conformity  with  the  same  lofty 
ideals.  But  no  impartial  and  compe¬ 
tent  critic,  freeing  his  mind  from  pre¬ 
judices  and  prepossessions  which  have 
too  often  blinded  literary  judgments, 
will  hesitate  to  declare  that  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ley  has  discharged  his  supremely 
difficult  task  with  consummate  skill 
and  discretion.  In  all  his  long  and  bril¬ 
liant  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  he 
has  seldom,  perhaps  never,  written 
with  a  more  sustained  ethical  fervor 
or  a  more  triumphant  literary  dexter¬ 
ity,  with  a  shrewder  insight  into  mo¬ 
tive  and  character,  a  defter  adjust¬ 
ment  of  literary  and  historical  “val¬ 
ues,”  or  a  more  judicious  handling  of 
materials.  Throughout  the  work  he 
displays  a  serene  and  charitable  tem- 
I>er,  always  seeking  to  do  justice  to 
opponents,  never  imputing  unworthy 
motives  to  them,  and  perhaps  only  in 
one  case— that  of  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sion— giving  the  rein  to  a  scBva  indigna- 
tio  which  it  is  permissible  alike  to  a 
good  man  to  feel  and  to  other  good 
men  not  to  share  with  him.  It  would 


not  be  fair  to  the  author  to  attribute 
this  remarkable  freedom  from  party 
spirit  to  the  influence  of  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria;  but  it  is  only  right  to  record,  as 
Mr.  Morley  does  himself,  that,  when 
he  applied  to  her  Majesty  for  the  use 
of  certain  documents  not  accessible 
without  her  sanction,  the  Queen,  in 
complying  with  his  request, 

“added  a  message  strongly  impressing 
on  me  that  the  work  I  was  about  to  un¬ 
dertake  should  not  be  handled  in  the 
narrow  way  of  party.  This  injunction,” 
continues  Mr.  Morley,  “represents  my 
own  clear  view  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  history  of  a  career  so  memorable 
as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  should  be  composed. 
That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  at  all  incon¬ 
sistent  with  our  regarding  party  feel¬ 
ing,  in  its  honorable  sense,  as  entirely 
the  reverse  of  an  inflrmity”  (Preface, 
p.  vli). 

There  are  three  aspects  in  which  Mr. 
Morley’s  great  work  can,  and  in  the 
long  run  must,  be  appreciated— its  as¬ 
pect  as  a  work  of  literary  art;  its  psy¬ 
chological  aspect  as  a  sympathetic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  one  of  the  greatest  per¬ 
sonalities  of  bis  time;  its  historical  as¬ 
pect  as  presenting  a  survey,  which  must 
needs  be  concise  without  being  inade¬ 
quate,  of  the  long  series  of  political 
events  associated  with  Mr,  Gladstone’s 
career  and  subjected  to  his  influence. 
These  several  aspects  are  so  organi¬ 
cally  connected  in  the  biographical 
synthesis  that  they  cannot  be  wholly 
dissociated  in  the  critical  analysis.  No 
biography  which  neglects  any  one  of 
them  can  be  held  to  attain  to  the  high¬ 
est  order  of  merit;  but,  if  due  allow¬ 
ance  be  made  for  Mr.  Morley’s  personal 
sympathies  and  political  preposses¬ 
sions,  never  suppressed  and  yet  never 
obtruded,  we  shall  hardly  place  Mr, 
Morley’s  biography  in  any  class  lower 
than  the  first.  It  Is  a  great  portrait 
of  a  great  man. 

The  biography  is  long,  even  as  biog¬ 
raphies  go  now;  but  its  length  cannot 
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be  said  to  be  excessive,  in  view  of  the 
unusual  duration  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
public  career,  the  unparalleled  fulness 
of  his  life,  and  the  wide  range  of  his 
interests.  It  has  been  said  that  only 
a  syndicate  could  write  the  life  of  such 
a  man,  and  only  an  encyclopaedia 
could  contain  it.  Mr.  Morley  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  work  single-handed; 
he  has  completed  it  in  three  years;  and 
he  has  compressed  the  results  into 
three  volumes.  Further  than  this 
compression  could  not  profitably  go. 
His  words  are  seldom  wasted.  They 
are  the  distilled  essence  of  documents 
innumerable,  the  condensed  record  of 
one  of  the  most  active  and  many-sided 
careers  in  British  history,  a  brief  epit¬ 
ome  of  more  than  half  a  century 
crowded  with  great  political  events, 
unexampled  in  social  and  economic 
change.  , 

Nevertheless,  severely  as  Mr.  Morley 
has  condensed  his  materials,  he  retains 
at  all  times  perfect  mastery  over  them. 
His  biography  is  no  mere  bald  and 
jejune  calendar  of  incidents,  controver¬ 
sies,  or  events,  but  an  articulated  nar¬ 
rative,  well  proportioned  in  its  parts, 
Instinct  with  life  and  movement,  in 
which  the  rare  but  necessary  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  quoted  fall  naturally  into 
their  places  as  touches  conducive  to  the 
completeness  of  the  portrait.  In  style 
too  the  book  is  admirably  suited  to  its 
subject.  The  dominant  note  is  a  grave 
and  lofty  dignity,  but  lighter  tones  are 
not  Infrequent;  and  their  introduction 
is  well  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  composition.  It  abounds  in 
felicitous  phrases  and  well  chosen  epi¬ 
thets;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  those 
pungent  apophthegms  and  pregnant  re¬ 
flections  which  bespeak  the  man  of 
letters  who  has  himself  handled  great 
affairs.  As  a  single  specimen  of  Mr. 
Morley’s  graver  manner  we  may  take 
his  description  of  the  scene  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  first  Home  Rule 
Bill. 


Of  the  chief  comrades  or  rivals  of 
the  minister’s  own  generation— the 
strong  administrators,  the  eager  and 
accomplished  debaters,  the  sagacious 
leaders— the  only  survivor  now  compar¬ 
able  to  him  In  eloquence  or  in  influ¬ 
ence  was  Mr.  Bright.  That  illustrious 
man  seldom  came  into  the  House  In 
those  distracted  days;  and  on  this  mem¬ 
orable  occasion  his  stem  and  noble 
head  was  to  be  seen  in  dim  obscurity. 
Various  as  were  the  emotions  in  other 
regions  of  the  House,  in  one  quarter 
rejoicing  was  unmixed.  There,  at 
least,  was  no  doubt  and  no  misgiving. 
There,  pallid  and  tranquil,  sat  the  Irish 
leader,  whose  hard  insight,  whose  pa¬ 
tience,  energy,  and  spirit  of  command,, 
had  achieved  this  astounding  result, 
and  done  that  which  he  had  vowed  to 
his  countrymen  that  he  would  assured¬ 
ly  be  able  to  do.  On  the  benches 
round  him,  genial  excitement  rose  al¬ 
most  to  tumult.  Well  it  might.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Union,  the 
Irish  case  was  at  last  to  be  pressed  in 
all  its  force  and  strength,  in  every  as¬ 
pect  of  policy  and  of  conscience,  by  the 
most  powerful  Englishman  then  alive. 

More  striking  than  the  audience  was 
the  man;  more  striking  than  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  eager  onlookers  from  the 
shore  was  the  rescuer  with  deliberate 
valor  facing  the  floods  ready  to  wash 
him  down;  the  veteran  Ulysses  who, 
after  more  than  half  a  century  of  com¬ 
bat,  service,  toil,  thought  it  not  too 
late  to  try  a  further  “work  of  noble 
note.”  In  the  hands  of  such  a  master 
of  the  instrument,  the  theme  might 
easily  have  lent  itself  to  one  of  those 
displays  of  exalted  passion  which  the 
House  had  marvelled  at  in  more  than 
one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  on 
the  Turkish  question,  or  heard  with  re¬ 
ligious  reverence  in  his  speech  on  the 
Aflirmatlon  Bill  in  1883.  What  the 
occasion  now  required  was  that  pas¬ 
sion  should  burn  low,  and  reasoned 
persuasion  bold  up  the  guiding  lamp. 
An  elaborate  scheme  was  to  be  un¬ 
folded,  an  unfamiliar  policy  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  vindicated.  Of  that  best 
kind  of  eloquence  which  dispenses  with 
declamation,  this  was  a  fine  and  sus¬ 
tained  example.  There  was  a  deep, 
rapid,  steady,  onflowing  volume  of  ar¬ 
gument,  exposition,  exhortation.  Every 
hard  or  bitter  stroke  was  avoided. 
Now  and  again  a  fervid  note  thrilled 
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the  ear  and  lifted  all  hearts.  But  po¬ 
litical  oratory  is  action,  not  words— 
action,  character,  will,  conviction,  pur¬ 
pose,  personality.  As  this  eager  mus¬ 
ter  of  men  underwent  the  enchantment 
of  periods  exquisite  in  their  balance 
and  modulation,  the  compulsion  of  his 
flashing  glance  and  animated  gesture, 
what  stirred  and  commanded  them 
was  the  recollection  of  national  ser¬ 
vice,  the  thought  of  the  speaker’s  mas¬ 
tering  purpose,  his  unflagging  resolu¬ 
tion  and  strenuous  will,  his  strength 
of  thew  and  sinew  well  tried  in  long 
years  of  resounding  war,  his  un¬ 
quenched  conviction  that  the  just  cause 
can  never  fail.  Few  are  the  heroic  mo¬ 
ments  in  our  parliamentary  politics,  but 
this  was  one  (iii,  311-2). 

V 

Even  the  bitterest  adversary  of  the 
policy  here  referred  to  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  this  is  literary  work  of  the 
highest  order.  We  may  follow  it  up 
with  a  few  detached  quotations  illus¬ 
trating  Mr.  Morley’s  felicities  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  appreciation,  premising  at 
the  same  time  that  they  lose  more  than 
half  their  effect  by  being  detached 
from  their  context.  Here,  for  a  first 
example,  is  a  shrewd  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  battling  antinomies  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  personality. 

An  illustrious  opponent  once  de¬ 
scribed  him.  by  way  of  hitting  his  sin¬ 
gular  duality  of  disposition,  as  an  ar¬ 
dent  Italian  in  the  custody  of  a  Scots¬ 
man.  It  is  easy  to  make  too  much 
of  race,  but  when  we  are  puzzled  by 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  seeming  contrarieties 
of  temperament,  his  union  of  impulse 
with  caution,  of  passion  with  circum¬ 
spection,  of  pride  and  fire  with  self- 
control,  of  Ossianic  flight  with  a  steady 
foothold  on  the  solid  earth,  we  may 
perhaps  find  a  sort  of  explanation  in 
thinking  of  him  as  a  highlander  in  the 
custody  of  a  lowlander  (i,  18). 

Other  examples  we  have  noted  must, 
for  lack  of  space,  be  cited  with  very 
little  comment.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  speak  for  themselves.  “He  soon 
discovered  how  hard  it  is  to  adjust  to 
the  many  angles  of  an  English  political 


party  the  seamless  mantle  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  predominance.”  Is  not  that  an 
epitome  of  a  certain  famous  “Chapter 
of  Autobiography”?  “There  is  plenty 
of  evidence,  besides  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
case,  that  simplicity  of  character  is  no 
hindrance  to  subtlety  of  intellect”— a 
hard  saying  to  those  who  saw  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  nothing  but  a  hypocrite,  but 
full  of  truth  and  insight  nevertheless. 
“Severer  than  any  battle  in  rarliament 
is  a  long  struggle  inside  a  Cabinet”— a 
pregnant  arcanum  imperii  Indeed!  This, 
again,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous 
declaration  on  the  franchise  in  1804: 
“One  of  the  fated  words  had  been 
spoken  that  gather  up  the  wandering 
forces  of  time  and  occasion  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  new  eras.”  Or  this  in  a  large- 
minded  apology  for  the  tactics  of  Dis¬ 
raeli  in  1807:— 

“We  always  do  best  to  seek  rational 
explanations  in  large  affairs.  .  .  .  The 
secret  of  the  strange  reversal  in  1807 
of  all  that  had  been  said,  attempted, 
and  done  in  1800,  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  had 
suddenly  swelled  to  flood.”  It  is  easy, 
as  Mr.  Morley  saj's  in  another  context, 
to  label  this  w'ith  the  ill-favored  name 
of  opportunism.  “Yet  if  an  opportunist 
be  defined  as  a  statesman  who  declines 
to  attempt  to  do  a  thing  until  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  It  can  really  be  done,  what 
is  this  but  to  call  him  a  man  of  com¬ 
mon-sense?” 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Morley  is  always  successful  in  defence. 
Those  who  blamed  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
offer  in  1874  to  do  away  with  the  in¬ 
come-tax  if  the  country  gave  him  a 
majority,  Mr.  Morley  dubs  “critics  of 
the  peevish  school  who  cry  for  better 
bread  than  can  be  made  of  political 
wheat.”  He  follows  up  his  sally  with 
an  enumeration  of  cases  in  which  other 
ministers  have  taken  a  like  course 
without  incurring  the  same  censure. 
The  argument  is  plausible,  but  not 
verj'  cogent,  in  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
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own  avowal  to  Lord  Granville  that  he 
w’as  seeking  to  discover  measures  like¬ 
ly  “materially  to  mend  the  position  of 
the  party  for  an  impeuding  election,” 
and  that  he  thought  such  measures 
might  best  be  found  in  the  domain  of 
finance.  There  is  a  ring  of  party  op¬ 
portunism  about  this  which  ill  consorts 
with  a  lofty  and  disinterested  states¬ 
manship.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ciear 
that  income-tax  repeal  was  no  desperate 
expedient  hastily  adopted  by  a  min¬ 
ister  in  extremis.  lie  had  taken  the 
Exchequer  into  his  own  hands,  and  in 
the  previous  summer  had  Instituted  in¬ 
quiries  which  led  the  ottlcials  con¬ 
cerned  to  surmise  that  he  was  nursing 
some  design  of  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
come-tax.  He  had,  as  he  records  in 
his  diary,  communicated  his  ideas  “in 
deep  secrecy”  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  and 
told  him  they  were  “based  upon  the 
abolition  of  income-tax  and  sugar  du¬ 
ties,  with  partial  compensation  from 
spirit  and  death  duties.”  At  the  end 
of  September  he  wrote  in  the  diary, 
“I  want  eight  millions  to  handle!”  “So 
much,”  says  Mr.  Morley,  “for  the  chari¬ 
table  tale  that  he  only  bethought  him 
of  the  income-tax  when  desperately 
hunting  for  a  card  to  play  at  a  general 
election.” 

On  the  Midlothian  campaign.  Mr. 
Morley  remarks:— 

To  disparage  eloquence  is  to  depreciate 
mankind;  and  when  men  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Midlothian  were  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  resplendent  mistake,  they 
forget  how  many  objects  of  our  rever¬ 
ence  stand  condemned  by  implication 
In  their  verdict;  they  have  not  thought 
out  how  many  of  the  faiths  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  been  the  brightest 
lamps  in  the  track  of  human  advance 
they  are  extinguishing  by  the  same  un¬ 
kind  and  freezing  breath.  One  should 
take  care  lest  in  quenching  the  spirit 
of  Midlothian,  we  leave  the  sovereign 
mastery  of  the  world  to  Machlavelli 
(ii,  594). 

We  may  not  all  concur  in  the  particu¬ 


lar  judgment  here  pronounced,  but  its 
spirit  must  command  the  sympathy  of 
all  generous  minds.  So,  again,  men 
still  differ  as  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  his  Cabinet  in  the  sinister 
tragedy  of  Majuba;  but  few  will  with¬ 
hold  their  assent  from  Mr.  Morley’s 
scathing  censure  on  the  fatal  prelimi¬ 
nary  dawdling  which  led  directly  to  the 
catastrophe.  “So  a  fresh  page  was 
turned  in  the  story  of  loitering  unwis¬ 
dom.”  That  we  may  not  have  to  re¬ 
vert  to  a  painful  subject,  we  may 
here  quote  Mr.  Morley’s  final  judgment 
on  the  whole  transaction:— 

Some  have  argued  that  we  ought  to 
have  brought  up  an  overwhelming 
force,  to  demonstrate  that  we  were 
able  to  beat  them,  before  we  made 
peace.  Unfortunately,  demonstrations 
of  this  species  easily  turn  into  provo¬ 
cations,  and  talk  of  this  kind  mostly 
comes  from  those  who  believe,  not  that 
peace  was  made  in  the  wrong  way, 
but  that  a  peace  giving  their  country 
back  to  the  Boers  ought  never  to  have 
been  made  at  all,  on  any  terms  or  in 
any  way.  This  was  not  the  point  from 
which  either  Cabinet  or  Pai’liament 
started.  The  government  had  decided 
that  annexation  had  been  an  error.  The 
Boers  had  proposed  inquiry.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  assented  on  condition  that  the 
Boers  dispersed.  Without  waiting  a 
reasonable  time  for  a  reply,  our  gen¬ 
eral  was  worsted  in  a  rash  and  trivial 
attack.  Did  this  cancel  our  proffered 
bargain?  The  point  was  simple  and 
unmistakable,  though  party  heat  at 
home,  race  passion  in  the  colony,  and 
our  everlasting  human  proneness  to 
mix  up  different  questions,  and  to  an¬ 
swer  one  point  by  arguments  that  be¬ 
long  to  another,  all  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  confusion  of  mind  that  a  certain 
school  of  partisans  have  traded  upon 
ever  since.  Strange  in  mighty  nations 
is  moral  cowardice,  disguised  as  a  Ro¬ 
man  pride.  All  the  mor4  may  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  moral  courage  of  the  minister. 
For  moral  courage  may  be  needed  even 
where  aversion  to  bloodshed  fortunate¬ 
ly  happens  to  coincide  with  high  pru¬ 
dence  and  sound  policy  of  state  (ill,  43. 
44). 
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We  presume  that  Mr.  Morley  means 
that  “high  prudence  and  sound  policy” 
were  displayed  in  the  sun-ender  of 
1881.  How  utterly  we  disagree  with 
him,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
readers  of  this  Review.  But  it  is  not 
our  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  combat 
Mr.  Morley’s  opinions;  we  prefer  to 
give  our  readers,  w’ith  as  little  adverse 
comment  as  may  be,  some  notion  of  his 
book.  Mr.  Morley  gives  a  cogent  prac¬ 
tical  reason  why  the  Cabinet  were  so 
strongly  inclined  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  on  the  basis  of  the  Boer  over¬ 
tures  made  by  Kruger  before  Majuba, 
but  after  Colley’s  reverses  at  Laing’s 
Nek  and  the  Ingogo  River, 

Any  other  decision  would  have  broken 
up  the  government,  for,  on  at  least  one 
division  in  the  House  on  Transvaal  af¬ 
fairs,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
along  with  three  other  ministers  not  in 
the  Cabinet,  had  abstained  from  voting 
(iii,  35). 

The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country  were  sacrificed  to 
the  cohesion  of  the  Cabinet. 

“Ireland  never  blows  over,”  is  an¬ 
other  of  Mr.  Morley’s  pregnant  com¬ 
ments  in  recording  how  other  “rising 
storms”  in  the  Cabinet  seemed  to  have 
blown  over  in  the  late  spring  of  1885, 
when  the  powerful  government  of  1880 
was  already  tottering  to  its  full.  It 
had,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  himself, 
“no  moral  force  behind  it.”  Yet  his 
buoyancy  and  resource  were,  as  Mr. 
Morley  says,  never  more  wonderful 
than  at  this  juncture:— 

Between  the  middle  of  April  and  the 
middle  of  May,  he  jots  down,  with  half 
rueful  humor,  the  names  of  no  fewer 
than  nine  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who,  within  that  period,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  at  one  moment  or  an¬ 
other,  appeared  to  contemplate  reslg- 
>ation;  that  is  to  say,  a  majority.  Of 
one  meeting  he  said  playfully  to  a  col¬ 
league,  “A  very  fair  Cabinet  to-day- 
only  three  resignations.”  The  large 


packets  of  copious  letters  of  this  date, 
written  and  received,  show  him  a  min¬ 
ister  of  unalterable  patience,  unruffled 
self-command;  inexhaustible  in  re¬ 
source,  catching  at  every  straw  from 
the  resource  of  others,  indefatigable  in 
bringing  men  of  divergent  opinions 
within  friendly  reach  of  one  another; 
of  tireless  ingenuity  in  minimizing  dif¬ 
ferences  and  convincing  recalcitrants 
that  what  they  took  for  a  yawning 
gulf  was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a  nar¬ 
row  trench  that  any  decent  political 
'gymnast  ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to 
be  able  to  vault  over  (ill,  185). 

“The  point-blank  is  not  for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  only  a  simpleton  can  think 
otherwise” — this  of  the  ambiguities  and 
obscurities  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  utter¬ 
ances  during  the  election  of  1885.  “You 
need  greater  qualities”  (said  Cardinal 
De  Retz)  "to  be  a  good  party  leader 
than  to  be  emperor  of  the  universe. 
Ireland  is  not  that  part  of  the  universe 
in  which  this  is  the  least  true”— this  of 
Parnell’s  leadership  in  1885  and  of 
Ireland’s  acceptance  of  it.  It  may 
here  be  noted  that  a  confidential  draft 
of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Parnell  before  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  with  permission  to  communicate 
it  to  a  few  of  his  colleagues,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  solemn  warning  against 
premature  divulgation. 

The  draft  (says  Mr.  Morley)  was  duly 
returned,  and  not  a  word  leaked  out. 
Some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Parnell  re¬ 
called  the  incident  to  me.  “Three  of 
the  men  to  whom  I  showed  the  draft 
were  newspaper  men,  and  they  were 
poor  men,  and  any  newspaper  would 
have  given  them  a  thousand  pounds  for 
it.  No  very  wonderful  virtue,  you  may 
say.  But  how  many  of  your  House 
of  Commons  would  believe  it?”  (iii, 
320). 

“No  reformer”  (says  Mr.  Morley) 
“is  fit  for  his  task  who  suffers  him¬ 
self  to  be  frightened  off  by  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  an  extreme  wing”— this  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude  towards  the 
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“plan  of  campaign.”  It  seems  to  go 
nearer  to  “the  standards  of  Macbiavel” 
than  Is  Mr.  Morley’s  wont,  or  than 
quite  befits  bis  estimate  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  lofty  and  uncompromising  love 
of  righteousness. 

There  is  no  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  to  be  found  in  any  compact  or 
simple  formula.  We  may  call  him 
hypocrite  or  saint,  according  as  we 
Judge  him  harshly  or  kindly.  We  may 
contrast  Lord  Salisbury’s  “a  great 
Christian  statesman”  with  Kinglake’s 
earlier  and  less  generous  judgment,  “a 
good  man— a  good  man  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word”;  or,  if  in  cynical 
mood,  we  may  combine  the  two  esti¬ 
mates.  Mr.  Bryce  says,  in  the  loyal 
estimate  of  his  former  chief  included  in 
his  “Biographical  Studies”:  “That  he 
was  possessed  of  boundless  energy 
and  brilliant  eloquence  all  are  agreed; 
but  agreement  went  no  further.”  W’e 
must,  however,  demur  to  the  latter 
clause.  We  should  have  thought  that 
agreement  went  at  least  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
really  a  great  man— great  in  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  great  in  moral  enthusiasm, 
however  misapplied  sometimes,  great 
in  parliamentary  aptitude  and  resource, 
great  in  more  than  one  department  of 
political  effort  and  achievement,  even 
if  all  his  more  questionable  enterprises 
be  left  out  of  the  account  or  reckoned 
on  the  adverse  side.  It  is  true  that, 
like  all  great  men  of  action,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  larger  measure  than  most,  he 
was  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  self¬ 
persuasion— with  a  faith  in  his  own 
judgment  and  rectitude  of  purpose 
which  was  seldom  shared  by  his  crit¬ 
ics,  and  not  always  by  his  friends. 
“The  right  honorable  gentleman,”  said 
Mr.  Forster  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
“can  persuade  most  people  of  most 
things;  he  can  persuade  himself  of  al¬ 
most  anything.”  He  was  undoubtedly 


convinced,  as  Cromwell  was— and  it 
is  not  the  only  point  of  likeness  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Cromwell— that  be  was 
the  man  to  save  the  country;  and 
in  such  men  it  is  not  always  easy,  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  to  distinguish 
between  personal  ambition  and  the 
highest  and  most  disinterested  mo¬ 
tives.  It  is  just  the  combination  of 
these  impulses  that,  in  a  sense,  consti¬ 
tutes,  or  largely  contributes  to,  their 
greatness. 

Mr.  Bryce  goes  on  to  say  that 

“one  section  of  the  nation  accused  him 
of  sophistry,  of  unwisdom,  of  a  want 
of  patriotism,  of  a  lust  for  power;” 
while  “the  other  section  not  oniy  re¬ 
pelled  these  charges,  but  admired  in 
him  a  conscientiousness  and  a  moral 
enthusiasm  such  as  no  political  leader 
has  shown  for  centuries”  (p.  411). 

There  is  perhaps  no  complete  reconcil¬ 
iation  of  these  confiicting  judgments, 
none,  at  least,  for  a  generation  which 
knew  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  fiesb,  and 
still  burns  either  with  enthusiasm  or 
with  indignation.  Lord  Rosebery  says 
of  the  Irish  question  that  it  has  never 
passed  into  history  because  it  has 
never  passed  out  of  politics.  So  we 
may  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  too 
cannot  yet  pass  into  history  because 
he  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  politics. 
Midlothian,  Majuba,  Kilmainham, 
Khartoum,  the  surrender  to  Parnell, 
the  conversion  to  Home  Rule— there  is 
passion,  partisanship,  and  fierce  con¬ 
tention  still  glowing  in  the  very  words. 
Whether  we  study  the  spirited  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul— the  work 
of  an  avowed  Gladstonian,  but  fairly 
impartial,  as  befits  the  neutral  pages 
of  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy”  in  which  It  first  appeared— or 
the  sympathetic  but  critical  analysis 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  or  the  more  labored  and 
copious,  but  withal  temperate  and  rea¬ 
soned  apologia  of  Mr.  Morley,  we  still 
feel  that  the  time  is  not  yet  for  a  final 
and  judicial  closing  of  the  bitter  con- 
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troversies  which  such  a  character  aiul 
such  a  career  provoked  in  sucli  abun¬ 
dance.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  a  man 
still  heated  with  the  passions  of  by¬ 
gone  conflicts  that  can  now  seriously 
question  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fundamental 
sincerity  and  uprightness,  or  doubt 
that,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  his  lot 
had  been  cast,  his  strenuous  industry, 
his  amazing  versatility,  and  his  com¬ 
manding  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
brought  him  to  the  top. 

“I  should  like  to  know,”  cried  Huxley, 
when  he  met  him  casually  at  Darwin’s 
bouse,  “what  would  keep  such  a  man 
as  that  back.  Why,  put  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  moor,  with  nothing  in  the 
world  but  his  shirt,  and  you  could  not 
prevent  him  being  anything  he  liked” 
<ii,  562). 

And  Huxley,  as  Mr.  Morley  says,  w^as 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  Glad- 
stonian.  Indeed  he  is  reported  later 
as  saying,  “Here  is  a  man  with  the 
greatest  intellect  in  Europe,  and  yet  he 
debases  it  by  simply  following  majori¬ 
ties  and  the  crowd.”  Did  he?  It  is 
a  digression  here  to  give  Mr.  Morley’s 
comment  on  this  pungent  expression 
of  a  very  general  opinion,  but  we  may 
cite  it  as  showing  that  there  is  at  least 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

All  this  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
truth.  What  he  thought  was  that  the 
statesman’s  gift  consisted  in  insight 
into  the  facts  of  a  particular  era,  dis¬ 
closing  the  existence  of  material  for 
forming  public  opinion  and  directing 
public  opinion  to  a  given  purpose.  In 
every  one  of  his  achievements  of  high 
mark— even  In  his  last  marked  failure 
of  achievement— he  expressly  formed, 
or  endeavored  to  form  and  create,  the 
public  opinion  upon  which  he  knew 
that  in  the  last  resort  he  must  depend. 

We  have  seen  the  triumph  of  1853. 
Did  he,  in  renewing  the  most  hated  of 
taxes,  run  about  anxiously  feeling  the 
pulse  of  public  opinion?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  grappled  with  the  facts  with 
infinite  labor— and  half  bis  genius  was 
labor;  he  built  up  a  great  plan;  he 


carried  it  to  the  Cabinet;  they  warned 
him  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  against  him;  the  otticlals  of  the 
Treasury  told  him  the  Bank  would  be 
against  him;  that  a  strong  press  of 
commercial  interests  would  be  against 
him.  Like  the  bold  and  sinewy  ath¬ 
lete  that  he  always  was,  he  stood  to 
his  plan;  he  carried  the  Cabinet;  he 
persuaded  the  House  of  Commons;  he 
vanquished  the  bank  and  the  hostile  in¬ 
terests;  and,  in  the  w’ords  of  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northcote,  he  changed  and  turned, 
for  many  years  to  come,  a  current  of 
public  opinion  that  seemed  far  too  pow¬ 
erful  for  any  minister  to  resist.  In 
the  tempestuous  discussions  during  the 
seventies  on  the  policy  of  this  country 
in  respect  of  the  Christian  races  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  he  with  his  own 
voice  created,  moulded,  inspired,  and 
kindled  with  resistless  flame  the  whole 
of  the  public  opinion  that  eventually 
guided  the  policy  of  the  nation,  with 
such  admirable  effect  both  for  its  own 
fame  and  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
Take  again  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  in 
some  ways  the  most  deep-reaching  of 
all  his  legislative  achievements.  Here 
he  had  no  flowing  tide;  every  current 
was  against  him.  He  carried  his 
scheme  against  the  ignorance  of  the 
country,  against  the  prejudice  of  the 
country,  and  against  the  standing 
prejudices  of  both  branches  of  the  leg¬ 
islature,  who  were  steeped  from  thq 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot  in  the  strictest  doctrines  of  con¬ 
tract. 

Then  his  passion  for  economy,  his 
ceaseless  war  against  public  profusion, 
his  Insistence  upon  rigorous  keeping  of 
the  national  accounts— in  this  great  de¬ 
partment  of  affairs  he  led  and  did  not 
follow.  In  no  sphere  of  his  activities 
was  he  more  strenuous,  and  in  no 
sphere,  as  he  must  well  have  known, 
was  he  less  likely  to  win  popularity. 
For  democracy  is  spendthrift;  if,  to  be 
sure,  we  may  not  say  that  most  forms 
of  government  are  apt  to  be  the  same 
(ill,  536-7). 

j 

On  Gladstone’s  passion  for  economy 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  pres¬ 
ently.  Here  we  revert  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  more  general  characteris¬ 
tics.  Apart  altogther  from  politics,  he 
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was  a  deeply-read  theologian,  albeit  of 
a  rather  belated  type;  an  ecclesiastical 
thinker  of  large  outlook,  though  curi¬ 
ously  out  of  touch  with  the  movement 
of  the  modem  world;  a  ripe  scholar, 
though  no  scientific  humanist;  an  ar¬ 
dent  lover  of  letters,  who  had  formed 
his  taste  on  Homer  and  Dante,  and 
who,  though  he  read  vastly,  seldom 
read  without  purpose  and  profit.  He 
was  also  a  vigorous  and  versatile 
writer  on  many  topics,  as  none  know 
better  than  the  conductors  of  this  Re- 
vlew.‘  Though  his  occasional  writings 
were  of  very  unequal  power  and  felic¬ 
ity,  yet  they  occasionally  rise  almost 
to  the  level  of  his  own  consummate 
oratory.  Withal  he  was  a  most  pains¬ 
taking,  Indefatigable,  and  intrepid  man 
of  business,  as  is  shown  by  the  story, 
hitherto  known  to  few,  which  is  told 
by  Mr.  Morley  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Hawarden  estate. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  he  found  the 
estate  deeply  and  almost  hopelessly 
encumbered  by  hazardous  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  mining  and  manufacturing 
operations  affecting  an  outlying  portion 
of  it  in  Staffordshire.  The  whole  es¬ 
tate  was  in  consequence  burdened  with 
a  charge  of  250,000/.,  leaving  its  bene¬ 
ficial  owner.  Sir  Stephen  (llynne,  with 
no  margin  to  live  upon.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was.  by  the  terms  of  his  marriage  set¬ 
tlement,  implicated  in  the  catastrophe, 
and  for  five  years  at  least  he  “threw 
himself  with  tlie  whole  weight  of  his 
\intirlng  energy  and  force  into  this  far- 
spi-eading  entanglement.”  The  Ila- 
warden  estate  was  cleared  in  the  end. 
but  not  without  great  sacrifices,  nor 
without  his  pledging  his  own  fortune 
on  it  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than 
207,000/.  Yet  of  all  this  immense  labor 
and  sustained  personal  sacrifice  the 

>  Mr.  Morloy  refers  to  some  of  his  politicnt 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Review  made  at 
a  time  when  bis  political  views  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  ours;  but  he  was  a  not  Infrequent 
contributor  of  articles,  non-political  in  character, 


world  at  large  has  scarcely  heard  a 
word.  Let  us  add  that  his  private 
charities  and  benefactions,  known  only 
to  himself,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
70,000/,  between  1831  and  1890,  and 
that  before  his  death  a  sum  of  over 
13,000/.  more  was  added  to  the  total; 
and,  to  complete  the  chapter  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  dealings  with  his  own  con¬ 
science  out  of  the  sight  of  men  and 
even  in  defiance  of  all  worldly  opinion, 
let  us  quote  Mr,  Morley’s  account  of 
the  life-long  mission  of  mercy  which 
has  so  often  been  used  to  sully  his 
personal  repute  in  the  loose  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  gossip  of  the  town. 

On  his  first  entry  upon  the  field  of 
responsible  life,  he  had  formed  a  seri¬ 
ous  and  solemn  engagement  with  a 
friend— I  suppose  it  was  Hope-Scott— 
that  each  would  devote  himself  to 
active  service  in  some  branch  of  re¬ 
ligious  work.  He  could  not,  without 
treason  to  his  gifts,  go  forth  like  Sel- 
wyn  or  Patteson  to  Melanesia  to  con¬ 
vert  the  savages.  He  sought  a  mis¬ 
sionary  field  at  home,  and  he  found  it 
among  the  unfortunate  ministers  to 
“the  great  sin  of  great  cities.”  In  these 
humane  efforts  at  reclamation  he  per¬ 
severed  all  through  his  life,  fearless  of 
misconstruction,  fearless  of  the  levity 
or  baseness  of  men’s  tongues,  regard¬ 
less  almost  of  the  possible  mischiefs 
to  the  public  policies  that  depended  on 
him.  Grevllle  tells  the  stoiy  how.  in 
18.53.  a  man  made  an  attempt  one  night 
to  extort  money  from  ISIr.  Gladstone, 
then  in  office  ns  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  by  threats  of  exposure;  and 
how  he  instantly  gave  the  offender  into 
custody,  and  met  the  case  at  the  police 
office.  Grevllle  could  not  complete  the 
story.  The  man  was  committed  for 
trial.  Mr.  Gladstone  directed  his  so¬ 
licitors  to  see  that  the  accused  was 
properly  defended.  He  was  convicted 
and  sent  to  prison.  By  and  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  inquired  from  the  governor 
of  the  prison  how  the  delinquent  was 

nt  «  later  period  in  his  career.  Some  of  theao 
were  reprinted  in  hla  “Gleanlnjfa.”  They  are 
not  without  biographical  value  aa  abowing  the 
bent  of  hia  mind  and  thought. 
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■conducting  himself.  The  report  being 
«atisfactory,  he  next  wrote  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  then  at  the  Home  Office, 
asking  that  the  prisoner  should  be  let 
cut.  There  was  no  worldly  wisdom 
in  It,  we  all  know.  But  then  what 
are  people  Christians  for?  (ill,  419). 

These  are  some  leading  features  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  personal  character  and 
private  life,  apart  from  his  career 
as  a  public  man.  There  are  in  this 
portrait,  at  any  rate,  no  dark  or  doubt¬ 
ful  lineaments,  and,  did  space  permit, 
we  could  quote  passage  after  passage 
to  heighten  the  picture  of  his  laborious, 
high-minded,  and  conscientious  per- 
aistence  in  the  profitable  use  of  rare 
and  high  gifts,  and  in  the  scrupulous 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  imposed  on 
him  by  life  and  its  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  pre-established 
harmony  between  bis  best  gifts  and 
the  proper  field  for  their  employment 
that  made  him  a  politician.  He  might 
have  been  anything,  as  Huxley  said. 
But  unless  he  had  followed  his  early 
and  rather  schwdrmerisch  impulse  to 
take  orders,  it  is  certain  that  in  any 
civil  walk  of  life  he  must  have  gravi¬ 
tated  sooner  or  later  to  politics.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  action,  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  great  deal  more,  and 
had  several  qualities,  gifts,  and  even 
failings  which  are  seldom  found  so 
highly  developed  in  men  of  action  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  Mr. 
Morley  puts  all  this  very  well  in  his 
opening  pages. 

It  is  true  that  what  Interests  the 
world  in  Mr.  Gladstone  is  even  more 
what  he  was  than  what  he  did;  his 
brilliancy,  charm,  and  power;  the  end¬ 
less  surprises;  his  dualism  or  more 
than  dualism;  his  vicissitudes  of  opin¬ 
ion;  his  subtleties  of  mental  progress; 
his  strange  union  of  qualities  never 
elsewhere  found  together;  his  striking 
onlikeness  to  other  men  in  whom  great 
and  free  nations  have  for  long  periods 
placed  their  trust.  .  .  .  Some  may 
think  in  this  connection  that  I  have 


made  the  preponderance  of  politics  ex¬ 
cessive  in  the  story  of  a  genius  of  signal 
versatility,  to  whom  politics  were  only 
one  interest  among  many.  .  .  .  Yet, 
after  all,  it  was  to  his  thoughts,  bis 
purposes,  his  ideals,  bis  performances 
as  statesman,  in  all  the  widest  signifi¬ 
cance  of  that  lofty  and  honorable 
designation,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  owes 
the  lasting  substance  of  bis  fame.  His 
life  was  ever  “greatly  absorbed,"  he 
said,  “in  working  the  institutions  of  his 
country."  Here  we  mark  a  signal 
trait.  Not  for  two  centuries,  since  the 
historic  strife  of  Anglican  and  Puritan, 
had  our  island  produced  a  ruler  in 
whom  the  religious  motive  was  para¬ 
mount  in  the  like  degree.  He  was  not 
only  a  political  force  but  a  moral 
force.  He  strove  to  use  all  the 
powers  of  his  own  genius  and 
the  powers  of  the  state  for  moral 
purposes  and  religious.  Nevertheless, 
bis  mission  in  all  its  forms  was  action. 
He  had  none  of  that  detachment,  often 
found  among  superior  minds,  which  we 
honor  for  its  disinterestedness,  even 
while  we  lament  its  impotence  in  re¬ 
sult.  The  track  in  which  he  moved, 
the  Instruments  that  he  employed,  were 
the  track  and  the  Instruments,  the 
sword  and  the  trowel,  of  political  ac¬ 
tion;  and  what  is  called  the  Gladston- 
ian  era  was  distinctively  a  political 
era  (1,  2,  3). 

Moreover,  he  was  a  great  orator;  and 
oratory  in  these  days  is  more  potent 
in  the  senate  and  the  market-place 
than  it  is  even  in  the  pulpit.  As  an 
orator  he  was,  at  least  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  unequalled  by  any  contempo¬ 
rary.  Bright  had  greater  majesty, 
perhaps;  his  language  was  more  ner¬ 
vous  and  concise;  but  his  range  was 
far  narrower.  His  was  the  eloquence 
of  the  set  speech,  elaborately  prepared 
and  often  for  the  most  part  carefully 
written  down.  The  famous  “angel  of 
death”  passage  was  a  flight  beyond 
the  power  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
wings.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  often  at  his  best  when  most 
unprepared.  He  was  often  nervous 
(he  told  a  friend)  when  opening  a  de- 
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bate,  never  in  reply.  His  playful  Im¬ 
provisations,  when  he  drew  upon  the 
genial  stores  of  his  memory  to  enliven 
a  passing  issue  or  merely  to  show  how 
charming  he  could  be  when  he  chose, 
were  inimitable.  Equally  unrivalled 
was  his  command  of  all  the  resources 
of  lucid  exposition,  of  serious  and  pur¬ 
poseful  pleading,  of  lofty  and  impas¬ 
sioned  appeal. 

But  in  truth  the  secret  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  eloquence  Is  that  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  the  oratory  of  the  spoken  word. 
Few,  if  any,  of  his  speeches  will  ever 
be  read  by  posterity  as  we  still  read 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  or  of 
■Cicero,  of  Burke  or  of  Sheridan,  of 
Macaulay  or  even  of  Bright.  But  if 
•oratory  be  persuasion,  the  instant  and 
Incessant  interchange  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  a  speaker  and  bis  audience,  the 
magic  swaying  of  a  multitude  or  the 
irresistible  enchantment  of  a  senate, 
then  assuredly  was  Mr.  Gladstone  one 
•of  the  greatest  of  orators.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  and  heard  the  great  en¬ 
chanter  at  work  can  now  form  the 
slightest  idea  how  enthralling  were  his 
spells.  It  was  a  dangerous  gift,  and 
^was  often  used,  as  many  thought  and 
think,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  But,  even  if  we  put 
aside  altogether  every  question  and  oc¬ 
casion  about  which  controversy  still 
rages,  there  remains  in  the  memory 
and  the  records  of  those  who  heard 
him,  a  large  residue  of  truly  noble 
rhetoric,  of  lucid  and  fascinating  ex¬ 
position,  of  stirring  encouragement  to 
the  pursuit  of  great  enterprises  and 
high  ideals,  such  as  few  orators  have 
rivalled,  and  still  fewer  surpassed.  But 
the  orator,  like  the  actor,  lives  only 
in  the  recollection  of  those  who  heard 
and  saw  him— for  seeing  in  both  cases 
is  quite  as  important  as  hearing;  nor 
is  any  man  a  great  orator  who  has  not 
many  of  the  gifts  of  a  great  actor— 
his  command  of  gesture,  his  variety 
-and  grace  of  elocution,  his  mobility  of 


feature,  his  instant  sympathy  with  the 
ethical  tone  of  this  or  that  situation, 
his  power  of  evoking  that  sympathy  in 
every  member  of  bis  audience;  and  this 
is  surely  what  Demosthenes  meant  by 
making  ivoKpiati  —acting,  not  action 
—the  secret  of  all  oratory.  In  this 
sense  Mr.  Gladstone  was  every  inch 
an  actor.  But  all  this  is  essentially 
evanescent.  The  living  orator  departs; 
nothing  but  a  pale  aim'ulacrum  survives 
in  the  written  word.  Yet  the  memory 
of  those  who  saw  and  heard  him  in 
the  flesh  can  still  bring  back  to  us 
something  of  the  vanished  soul  and 
spirit.  And  since  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr. 
Morley  both  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and 
both  select  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on 
the  Aflirmatlon  Bill  as  one  of  the  most 
impressive  of  his  later  efforts,  both 
describing  it  in  very  similar  language, 
we  will  take  Mr.  Morley’s  account  of 
it  as  a  typical  illustration  of  that  kind 
or  oratory  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
supreme. 

The  speech  proved  one  of  his  great¬ 
est.  Imposing,  lofty,  persuasive,  sage, 
it  would  have  been,  from  whatever  lips 
it  might  have  fallen;  it  was  signal  In¬ 
deed  as  coming  from  one  so  fervid,  so 
deflnite,  so  unfaltering  in  a  faith  of 
his  own,  one  who  had  started  from  the 
opposite  pole  to  that  great  civil  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  he  now  displayed  a 
grasp  invincible.  .  .  .  These  high 
themes  of  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
freedom  on  the  other,  exactly  fltted  the 
range  of  the  thoughts  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  habitually  lived.  ...  I  won¬ 
der,  too,  if  there  has  been  a  leader  in 
Parliament  since  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  could  venture  to  address  it 
in  the  strain  of  the  memorable  passage 
now  to  be  transcribed:— 

“You  draw  your  line  at  the  point 
where  the  abstract  denial  of  God  is 
severed  from  the  abstract  admission  of 
the  Deity.  My  proposition  is  .that  the 
line  thus  drawn  Is  worthless,  and  that 
much  on  your  side  of  the  line  is  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  the  atheism  on  the  other. 
If  you  call  upon  us  to  make  distinc¬ 
tions,  let  them  at  least  be  rational;  I 
do  not  say  let  them  be  Christian  dis- 
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tinctioDS,  but  let  them  be  rational.  I 
can  understand  one  rational  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  you  should  frame  the  oath 
in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize  not  only 
the  existence  of  the  Deity,  but  the 
providence  of  the  Deity,  and  man’s 
responsibility  to  the  Deity;  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  the  knowledge  in 
a  man’s  own  mind  that  he  must  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Deity  for  what  he  does, 
and  is  able  to  do.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
members  of  this  House  will  recollect 
the  majestic  and  noble  lines— 

Omnis  enim  per  se  divom  natura  ne- 
cesse  est 

Immortali  aevo  summa  cum  pace  fru- 
atur, 

Semota  a  nostris  rebus  sejunctaque 
longe. 

Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  peri- 
ells. 

Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga 
nostrl. 

Nee  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nec  tangi- 
tur  ira. 

“Divinity  exists— according  to  these. 

I  must  say,  magnificent  lines— in  re¬ 
mote  and  inaccessible  recesses:  but 
with  us  it  has  no  dealing,  of  us  it  has  no 
need,  with  us  it  has  no  relation!  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  specific  evil,  the 
specific  form  of  irreligion,  with  which, 
in  the  educated  society  of  this  country, 
you  have  to  contend,  and  with  resiwct 
to  which  you  ought  to  be  on  your 
guard,  is  not  blank  atheism.  That  is 
a  rare  opinion,  very  rarely  met  with; 
but  what  is  frequently  met  with  is  that 
form  of  opinion  which  would  teach  ns 
that,  whatever  ma.v  be  beyond  the  vis¬ 
ible  things  of  this  world,  whatever 
there  may  l)e  beyond  this  short  span 
of  life,  you-  know  and  you  can  know 
nothing  of  it.  and  that  it  is  a  bootless 
undertaking  to  attempt  to  establish  re¬ 
lations  with  it.  That  is  the  mischief 
of  the  age,  and  that  mischief  you  do 
not  attempt  to  touch.’’ 

The  House,  though  but  few  p(>rha])S 
recollected  their  Lucretius,  or  had  ever 
even  read  him,  sat.  as  I  well  remem¬ 
ber,  with  reverential  stillness,  hearken¬ 
ing,  from  this  born  master  of  moving 
cadence  and  high  sustained  modula¬ 
tion.  to  “the  rise  and  long  roll  of  the 
hexameter’’— to  the  plangent  lines  that 
have  come  down  across  the  night  of 
time  to  us  from  great  Rome  (iii,  18-20). 


We  cannot  attempt  to  discuss  all  the 
elements  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  personality,  nor  can  w-e  consider 
all  the  debatable  points  in  bis  long 
and  extraordinary  career.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  raise  controversial  issues, 
except  so  far  as  they  invite  discussion 
of  a  strictly  historical  nature  in  the 
light  of  facts  hitherto  unknown  or  of 
circumstances  hitherto  unconsidered. 
Our  own  opinions  on  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career 
are  W'ell  known,  and  they  remain  unal¬ 
tered.  But  candor  requires  us  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Morley’s  defence  of  poli¬ 
cies  w’hich  are  still  odious  to  us,  and 
of  acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  which,  how¬ 
ever  W’ell  intentloned,  we  still  regard 
as  misguided  and  impolitic. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  discuss 
those  distracted  wanderings  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  search  of  a  party  in  the 
fifties,  in  the  tracing  of  w’hich  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  himself,  with  all  his  lucidity  and 
candor,  sometimes  seems  almost  to  lose 
the  thread.  That  is  a  history  in  itself; 
and,  like  all  histories  of  the  breaking 
up  and  remaking  of  parties,  it  is  a  be¬ 
wildering  story  of  currents  and  coun¬ 
ter-currents,  of  personal  artinities  and 
animosities,  of  conflicting  impulses 
and  aspirations,  a  very  maze  of  politi¬ 
cal  casuistry  and  confusion  through 
which  the  supersensitive  conscience  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supersuhtle  in¬ 
tellect  were  C‘<‘rtain  to  take  liim  Ity 
paths  which  seemed  tortuous  and  were 
assuredly  hard  to  follow.  We  know 
not  whether  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  apol¬ 
ogy  for  his  political  changes,  uttered 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Morley  in 
3891,  may  be  taken  to  cover  this  period 
of  his  career;  but,  if  so,  it  is  rather  a 
scanty  garment. 

I  think  I  can  truly  put  all  the  change 
that  has  come  into  m.v  politics  into  a 
sentence.  I  was  brought  up  to  dis¬ 
trust  and  dislike  liberty;  I  learned  to 
believe  in  it.  That  is  the  key  to  all 
my  changes. 
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To  pass  over  this  period  of  Mr,  Glad¬ 
stone’s  life  also  involves  the  exclusion 
of  the  Crimean  War  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  share  in  it,  though  no  one  who 
seeks  to  understand  Mr.  Gladstone 
thoroughly  can  afford  to  neglect  this 
episode  in  his  career.  But  we  must 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  our  ex¬ 
clusions,  lest  the  fascination  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  beguile  us  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  excluded  topics  one  by  one. 

Most  persons  would  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  triumphs,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  least  questionable  of  them,  w'elre 
achieved  in  the  domain  of  finance.  We 
do  not  dispute  this  Judgment,  so  far  as 
constructive  policy  is  concerned,  nor 
yet  in  regard  to  the  boldness  of  his 
measures  and  his  unrivalled  felicity  in 
expounding  them.  Yet  it  is  no  para¬ 
dox  to  say,  as  Mr.  Morley  says  in 
speaking  of  bis  first  budget,  that  he 
was  a  financier  almost  by  accident.  It 
was  by  no  choice  of  his  own  that  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  government  of  Lord  Aberdeen; 
and  it  was  even  against  his  own  in¬ 
clination  that  he  became  Vlce-Pi'esident 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  w’hen  he  joined 
Peel’s  government  in  1841.  When  Peel 
offered  him  this  post,  he  said:  “It  is 
right  that  I  should  say,  as  strongly  as 
I  can,  that  I  am  not  fit  for  it.  I  have 
no  general  knowledge  of  trade.’’  He 
regarded  with  an  equal  sense  of  his 
unfitness  any  post  connected  with  the 
services;  but  he  records  later  that  “the 
idea  of  the  Irish  secretaryship  had 
nestled  in  iny  mind.”  Peel  had  enter¬ 
tained  that  idea  too,  but  he  had  re¬ 
jected  it  in  deference  to  “some  consid¬ 
erations  connected  with  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  of  Ireland’’;  and  so  Mr.  Gladstone 
went,  not  very  willingly,  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  “In  a  spirit  of  ignorant  mor¬ 
tification,  I  said  to  myself  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  science  of  politics  deals  with 
the  government  of  men,  but  I  am  set 
to  govern  packages.’’  But  it  was  there 
that  he  learnt  to  govern  men,  or  at 


least  to  understand  and  handle  some 
of  the  most  potent  springs  of  their  ac¬ 
tivity;  and  the  knowledge  he  acquired 
bt  the  Board  of  Trade  was  perfected 
and  sharpened  by  his  five  years’  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hawarden 
estate.  It  Is,  by  the  way,  an  early 
illustration  of  administrative  inefllcien- 
cy  in  this  country  that,  when  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  advanced  his  ignorance  of  trade 
as  a  disqualification.  Peel  replied:  “I 
think  you  will  find  Lord  Ripon  a  per¬ 
fect  master  of  these  subjects.’’  Lord 
Ripon,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  “transient  and  embarrassed 
phantom.’’  What  Mr.  Gladstone  actu¬ 
ally  did  find  was  that  “In  a  very  short 
time  I  came  to  form  a  low  estimate 
of  the  knowledge  and  information  of 
I>ord  Ripon.”  He  also  found  quickly 
enough  that  a  knowledge  of  trade  was 
no  bad  equipment  for  the  government 
of  men.  Mr.  Morley  shall  tell  the  story 
and  point  the  moral. 

It  was  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the 
burden  of  the  immense  achievement  of 
the  new  tariff  fell;  and  the  toll  was 
huge.  He  used  afterwards  to  say  that 
he  had  been  concerned  in  four  revisions 
of  the  tariff,  in  1842,  1845,  1853,  and 
1860,  and  that  the  first  of  them  cost 
six  times  as  much  trouble  as  the  other 
three  put  together.  He  spoke  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  times  during  the 
session.  He  bad  only  once  sat  on  a 
committee  of  trade,  and  had  only  once 
spoken  on  a  purely  trade  question  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  years  of  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  life.  All  his  habits  of  thought 
and  action  had  been  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that 
he  was  a  born  financier,  endowed  be¬ 
sides  with  a  gift  of  idealism  and  the 
tine  training  of  a  scholar.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  was  the  other  way;  he 
was  a  man  of  high  practical  and  moral 
imagination,  with  an  understanding 
made  accurate  by  strength  of  gra.sp 
and  incomparable  power  of  rapid  and 
concentrated  apprehension,  yoked  to 
finance  only  by  force  of  circumstance— 
a  man  who  w'ould  have  made  a  shining 
and  effective  figure  in  whatever  path 
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of  great  public  affairs,  whether  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  secular,  duty  might  have 
called  for  his  exertions  (i,  255). 

“In  whatever  path  of  great  public 
affairs  duty  might  call  for  his  exer¬ 
tions.”  Another  path  of  public  affairs 
in  which,  for  a  short  and  troubled  pe¬ 
riod,  duty  did  call  for  his  exertions, 
was  the  Colonial  Office,  Did  he  there 
show  himself  a  “Little  Englander”? 
His  tenure  of  office  was  short,  and  he 
had  no  seat  in  Parliament  at  the  time; 
but  his  views  on  colonial  policy  were 
recorded  in  1855,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  not  long  ceased  to  be  a  colleague 
of  Sir  William  Molesworth— that  stur¬ 
dy  Imperialist  before  his  time. 

Govern  them  upon  a  principle  of 
freedom.  Defend  them  against  ag¬ 
gression  from  without.  Regulate  their 
foreign  relations.  These  things  be¬ 
long  to  the  colonial  connection.  But 
of  the  duration  of  that  connection  let 
them  be  the  judges,  and  I  predict  that. 
If  you  leave  them  the  freedom  of  judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  hard  to  say  when  the  day 
will  come  when  they  will  wish  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  great  name  of  England. 
Depend  upon  it,  they  covet  a  share  in 
that  great  name.  You  will  find  in  that 
feeling  of  theirs  the  greatest  security 
for  the  connection.  Make  the  name 
of  England  yet  more  and  more  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  desire  to  the  Colonies.  Their 
natural  disposition  Is  to  love  and  revere 
the  name  of  England,  and  this  rever¬ 
ence  is  by  far  the  best  security  you  can 
have  for  their  continuing,  not  only  to 
be  subjects  of  the  Crown,  not  only  to 
render  it  allegiance,  but  to  render  it 
that  allegiance  which  is  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  of  all— the  allegiance  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  depths  of  the  heart  of 
man.  You  have  seen  various  colonies, 
some  of  them  lying  at  the  antipodes, 
offering  to  you  their  contributions  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  wives  and 
families  of  your  soldiers,  the  heroes 
that  have  fallen  in  the  war.  This.  I 
venture  to  say,  may  be  said,  without  ex¬ 
aggeration,  to  be  among  the  first  fruits 
of  that  system  upon  which,  within  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  you  have 


founded  a  rational  mode  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  affairs  of  your  Colonies  with¬ 
out  gratuitous  Interference  (I,  363-4). 

He  was  never  at  the  Foreign  Office; 
and  perhaps  most  people  would  say 
that  it  was  well  for  the  country  and 
the  empire  that  he  was  not.  We  shall 
not  gainsay  the  judgment,  though  it 
might  well  be  argued  that  au  early 
initiation  into  the  arcana  of  continental 
politics,  such  as  experience  at  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  would  have  given  a  man  of 
his  commanding  aptitude  for  affairs, 
might  have  saved  him  from  some  of 
the  worst  of  those  miscarriages  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  so  often  seemed  to 
dog  his  governments  like  a  spectre. 
Lord  Granville  was  his  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Rosebery;  and  Lord  Granville  was  not 
a  strong  man,  nor  had  he  the  untiring 
industry  of  his  chief.  But  Mr,  Glad¬ 
stone  held,  as  Peel  had  held,  and  as 
Grey  had  held  before  him,  though  Mel¬ 
bourne  had  weakened  the  salutary  tra¬ 
dition,  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  belongs  almost  as  much  to  the 
Prime  Minister  as  it  does  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  himself.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  foreign  policy  of  his  several 
governments  belongs  to  his  biographi¬ 
cal  record,  and  must  submit  to  be 
judged  by  the  impartial  tribunal  of  his¬ 
tory.  What  verdict  will  it  render? 

We  are  still  too  near  his  time  for  a 
final  judgment  on  all  points,  but  this, 
perhaps,  may  even  now  be  said,  with¬ 
out  provoking  serious  dispute,  that,  in 
spite  of  Majuba,  on  which  we  have 
said  all  that  needs  to  be  said  here,  and 
in  spite  of  Khartoum,  on  which  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently. 
In  spite  of  the  vacillations  and  blunders 
of  his  policy  in  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the 
disrepute  into  which  his  general 
scheme  of  foreign  policy  has  fallen,  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  be  credited  with  two 
notable  achievements,  of  which  the 
full  and  final  consequences  are  not 
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even  yet  exhausted.  He  restored  the 
European  Concert,  which  had  been 
shuttered  by  the  Cyprus  Couventiou; 
and  by  its  agency,  in  the  teeth  of  in¬ 
numerable  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
without  breach  of  the  peace,  and  with¬ 
out  open  rupture  of  the  Concert— 
though  some  of  its  performers  only 
stayed  in  the  orchestra  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  were  not  to  play  the 
tune— he  brought  the  present  Sultan  to 
his  knees.  He  is.  perhaps,  the  only 
statesman  in  Europe  who  has  ever 
done  this;  and  at  this  juncture  it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  how  he  did 
it.  Again,  by  means  of  tlie  Washing¬ 
ton  Treaty  and  the  Geneva  Arbitration, 
he  settled  the  Alabama  dispute,  and 
thereby  removed  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  a  close  and  cordial  under¬ 
standing  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  great  thing 
to  do;  and  it  was  not  done  without 
loss  of  credit  at  the  time.  No  great 
things  ever  are  done  in  tills  world  un¬ 
less  men  are  prepared  to  make  some 
politic  surrender  of  pride,  temper,  it 
may  be  of  dignity,  though  never  of 
honor,  for  the  sake  of  doing  them. 

“It  is,”  as  Mr.  Morley  says  in  another 
connection,  “one  of  the  commonest  of 
all  secrets  of  cheap  misjudgment  in 
human  affairs,  to  start  by  assuming 
that  there  is  always  some  good  way 
out  of  a  bad  case.” 

It  must  lie  acknowledged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
one  great  mistake  in  his  treatment  of 
American  affairs— a  mistake  seldom 
censured,  how’ever,  by  those  who  were 
hardest  on  his  foreign  policy  in  general 
—when  he  declared  at  Newcastle  in 
1862  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  South  had  “made  a  na¬ 
tion.”  It  was  a  gratuitous  mistake 
and  a  grievous  one— gratuitous,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  no  part  of  his  business 
as  a  subordinate  minister  to  touch 
upon  questions  of  the  utmost  delicacy; 


and  grievous,  because  a  single  word 
uttered  at  that  juncture,  apparently 
with  the  authority  of  the  government, 
might  have  caused  the  quivering  bal¬ 
ance  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
to  incline  towards  an  awful  catas¬ 
trophe.  “It  is,  however,”  as  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ley  says  and  shows,  “superfluous  for 
any  of  us  at  this  day  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment.”  Mr.  Gladstone  has  passed 
judgment  on  himself.  In  a  fragmen¬ 
tary  note,  written  so  late  as  1896,  he. 
frankly  acknowledges  his  error,  and 
atones  for  it  by  the  fulness  of  his  ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

I  have  yet  to  record  an  undoubted 
error,  the  most  singular  and  palpable, 

I  may  add  the  least  excusable  of  them 
all,  especially  since  it  was  committed 
so  late  as  in  the  year  1862,  when  I 
had  outlived  half  a  century.  ...  I  de¬ 
clared  In  the  heat  of  the  American 
struggle  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  made 
a  nation,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Republic  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  or  seces¬ 
sion  state  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
Strange  to  say,  this  declaration,  most 
unwarrantable  to  be  made  by  a  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Crown,  with  no  authority 
other  than  his  own,  was  not  due  to  any 
feeling  of  partisanship  for  the  South 
or  hostility  to  the  North.  The  fortunes 
of  the  South  were  at  their  zenith. 
Many  who  wished  well  to  the  Northern 
cause  despaired  of  its  success.  The 
friends  of  the  North  in  England  were 
beginning  to  advise  that  it  should  give 
way,  for  the  avoidance  of  further 
bloodshed  and  greater  calamity.  I 
weakly  supposed  that  the  time  had 
come  when  respectful  suggestions  of 
this  kind,  founded  on  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  were  required  by  a  spirit  of 
that  friendship  which,  in  so  many  con¬ 
tingencies  of  life,  has  to  offer  sound 
recommendations  with  a  knowledge 
that  they  will  not  be  popular.  Not 
only  was  this  a  misjudgment  of  the 
case,  but,  even  if  it  had  been  other¬ 
wise.  I  was  not  the  person  to  make  the 
declaration.  I  really,  though  most 
strangely,  believed  that  It  was  an  act 
of  friendliness  to  all  America  to  recog- 
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nize  that  the  struggle  was  virtually  at 
an  end.  I  was  not  one  of  those  who, 
on  the  ground  of  British  interests,  de¬ 
sired  a  division  of  the  American  Union. 
My  view  was  distinctly  opposite.  I 
thought  that,  while  the  Union  con¬ 
tinued,  it  never  could  exercise  any 
dangerous  pressure  upon  Canada  to 
estrange  It  from  the  empire— our  honor, 
as  I  thought,  rather  than  our  interest, 
forbidding  its  surrender.  But  were  the 
Union  split,  the  North,  no  longeii 
checked  by  the  jealousies  of  slave- 
power,  would  seek  a  partial  compensa¬ 
tion  for  its  loss  in  annexing,  or  trying 
to  annex,  British  North  America.  Lord 
Palmerston  desired  the  severance  as 
a  diminution  of  a  dangerous  power,  but 
prudently  held  his  tongue. 

That  my  opinion  was  founded  on  a 
false  estimate  of  the  facts  was  the 
very  least  part  of  my  fault.  I  did  not 
perceive  the  gross  impropriety  of  such 
an  utterance  from  a  Cabinet  Minister 
of  a  power  allied  in  blood  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  bound  to  loyal  neutrality; 
the  case  being  further  exaggerated  by 
the  fact  that  we  were  already,  so  to 
speak,  under  indictment  before  the 
world  for  not  (as  was  alleged)  having 
strictly  enforced  the  laws  of  neutrality 
in  the  matter  of  the  cruisers.  My  of¬ 
fence  was  indeed  only  a  mistake,  but 
one  of  incredible  grossness,  and  with 
such  consequences  of  offence  and 
alarm  attached  to  it,  that  my  failing  to 
perceive  them  justly  exposed  me  to 
very  severe  blame.  It  illustrates  viv¬ 
idly  that  incapacity  which  my  mind  so 
long  retained,  and  perhaps  still  exhib¬ 
its,  an  incapacity  of  viewing  subjects 
all  round,  in  their  extraneous  as  well 
as  in  their  internal  properties,  and 
thereby  of  knowing  when  to  be  silent 
and  when  to  speak  (il,  81-2). 

The  really  great  blots  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  foreign  policy  have  always 
been  held  to  be  the  muddle  in  Egypt 
and  the  tragedy  of  Khartoum.  How 
do  they  appear  now  in  the  light  of 
what  Mr.  Morley  has  to  say  and  to  tell? 
“Extenuating  circumstances”  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  nearest  approach  to  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  that  even  Mr.  Morley 
would  claim;  and  it  is  more  than 


doubtful  whether  even  that  plea  will 
be  accepted  now  by  any  who  did  not 
adopt  it  at  the  time.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Egyptian  question  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ministry  has  ever  bad  to  handle; 
that  there  were  many  divergent  views 
in  the  Cabinet— we  know  that  Bright 
resigned  w'hen  Alexandria  was  bom¬ 
barded— and  that  vacillation  of  policy, 
distraction  in  counsel,  and  incoherence 
in  action,  were  certain  in  that  case  to 
ensue.  One  thing  is  clear,  however. 
The  muddle  in  Egypt  was  assuredly 
no  result,  as  was  often  alleged  at  the 
time,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  imperious  will, 
combined  with  what  his  critics  held 
to  be  his  native  incapacity  for  the 
handling  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  would  have  been  far 
less  muddle  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  will  had 
been  more  imperious  than  it  was. 

“In  common  talk  and  in  partisan 
speeches,”  says  Mr.  Morley,  “the  Prime 
Minister  was  regarded  as  dictatorial 
and  imperious.  The  complaint  of 
some,  at  least,  among  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  of  1880  was  rather  that 
he  was  not  imperious  enough.  Almost 
from  the  first,  he  too  frequently  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  overruled;  often 
in  secondary  matters,  it  is  true,  but 
sometimes  also  in  matters  on  the  un¬ 
certain  frontier  between  secondary  and 
primary.  Then  he  adopted  a  practice 
of  taking  votes  and  counting  numbers, 
of  which  more  than  one  old  hand  com¬ 
plained  as  an  innovation.  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  said  to  him  in  188G.  ‘I  think  you 
too  often  counted  noses  in  your  last 
Cabinet’  ”  (iil,  5). 

Sir  William  Harcourt  told  the  House 
of  Commons  the  same  thing  at  the 
time  of  his  death:— 

I  have  heard  men  who  knew  him  not 
at  all,  who  have  asserted  that  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  his  genius  and  the  weight 
of  his  authority  oppressed  and  over¬ 
bore  those  who  lived  with  him  and 
those  who  worked  under  him.  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue.  Of  all  chiefs 
he  was  the  least  exacting. 
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Nevertheless,  a  Prime  Minister  is,  after 
ail,  a  Prime  Minister.  If  be  chooses 
to  count  noses  and  to  defer  to  the 
shifting  opinions  of  colleagues  less 
wise  than  himself,  he  must  bear  the 
blame  of  the  distracted  counsels  that 
are  sure  to  ensue. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  must  be 
said  of  the  tragedy  of  Khartoum.  But 
here,  by  a  curious  irony  of  fate  and 
circumstance,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  more 
than  once  disabled  by  indisposition  at 
critical  moments,  and  thereby  debarred 
from  making  his  will  prevail,  even  If 
he  had  wished  to  do  so.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Hicks  Pasha  should  have  been 
forbidden.  This  was  the  root  of  all 
the  evil;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a 
fully  consenting  party  to  this  “capital 
miscalculation,”  as  Mr.  Morley  frankly 
calls  it.  The  Cabinet  ought  to  have 
seen  that  a  door  must  be  open  or  shut; 
and  the  flimsy  plea  that  they  could  not 
shatter  the  Egyptian  government  will 
impose  on  no  one  now,  though  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  dexterous  bands  it  did  good 
apologetic  work  at  the  time.  The 
next  step  in  the  fatal  business  was  the 
sending  of  troops  to  Suakin;  and  here 
Mr.  Gladstone  stood  alone  in  his  Cabi¬ 
net  in  objecting  to  it.  When  this  led 
to  miscarriage  and  defeat,  the  cry  arose 
that  Gordon  should  be  sent  out.  There 
were  hesitations  in  many  quarters,  as 
well  there  might  be;  but  the  country 
was  getting  Into  what  Mr.  Morley  calls 
“one  of  its  high  idealizing  humors.” 
Gordon  was  accordingly  despatched  in 
a  highly  dramatic,  we  had  almost  said 
in  a  melodramatic,  fashion,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  was  at  Hawarden,  consent¬ 
ing,  but  taking  no  personal  part  in  the 
hasty  consultations  which  led  to  his 
mission.  So  it  fell  out  that  the  most 
romantic  adventure  in  modern  English 
politics  was  directly  initiated  by  Lord 
Hartlngton,  the  least  romantic  of  mod¬ 
em  English  statesmen. 

“Gordon’s  policies.”  says  Mr.  Morley. 


“were  many  and  very  mutable.”  His 
original  instructions  were  practically 
drafted  by  himself,  and  be  repudiated 
them  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry 
upon  them.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  though  Mr.  Morley’s  gen¬ 
erous  apology  is  valid. 

“Viewing  the  frightful  embarrassments 
that  enveloped  him,  we  cannot  wonder. 
Still,”  be  adds,  “the  same  considerate¬ 
ness  that  is  always  so  bounteously  and 
so  justly  extended  to  the  soldier  In  the 
fleld,  is  no  less  due  in  its  measure  to 
the  councillor  in  the  Cabinet.  This  is 
a  bit  of  equity  often  much  neglected 
both  by  contemporaries  and  by  history" 
(lii,  155). 

We  need  not  enumerate  all  the  several 
policies  successively  recommended  by 
Gordon  as  alternatives  to  his  original 
instructions.  His  recall  was  more  than 
once  debated  by  the  Cabinet;  and  mat¬ 
ters  Anally  came  to  an  issue  over  his 
proposal  that  Zobeir  Pasha,  a  slave- 
dealer  and  partisan  leader,  whose  son 
Gordon  had  caused  to  be  shot,  should 
be  appointed  his  successor  as  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  the  Soudan,  and  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  withdrawing 
the  outlying  Egyptian  garrisons.  It 
w'as  a  startling  proposal,  though  Zobeir 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  great  mili¬ 
tary  capacity  and  great  personal 
ascendency.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  for 
accepting  it;  and  so  too  was  the  Queen. 
But  the  Cabinet  would  have  none  of  It, 
feeling  convinced  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  veto  it.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  again  confined  to  bis  room, 
though  the  Cabinet  met  in  his  house. 
“One  of  the  ministers  w'ent  to  see  him 
in  his  bed,  and  they  conversed  for  two 
hours.  The  minister,  on  his  return,  re¬ 
ported,  with  some  ironic  amusement, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  considered  it  very 
likely  that  they  could  not  bring  Par¬ 
liament  to  swallow  Zobeir,  but  believed 
that  he  himself  could.”  At  one  time 
it  seemed  as  if  Zobeir  would  be  sent 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Prime  Min- 
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Ister.  But  two  of  his  colleagues  re¬ 
ceded  from  their  ground,  and  he  gave 
way— nothing  of  the  imperious  will 
here  at  any  rate.  Thencefoiwvard  the 
catastrophe  was  Inevitable.  It  was 
certain  that  Gordon  would  not  carry  out 
the  purposes  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Cabinet  if  he  could,  and  could  not  if 
he  would.  As  he  could  no  longer  be 
recalled,  public  opinion,  “now  in  one  of 
its  high  idealizing  humors,’’  w’ould  in¬ 
sist  on  his  not  being  repudiated  or 
abandoned.  A  relief  e.\i>edition  be¬ 
came  necessary;  and  for  the  fatal  de¬ 
lays  which  stamped  “too  late’’  on  its 
enterprises  the  military  authorities 
seem  to  have  been  not  less  responsible 
than  the  politicians.  The  tragedy  was 
played  out  to  its  bitter  end.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  composed  its  sorry  epi¬ 
logue.  In  1890  he  wrote: — 

Jan.  10,  1890.— In  the  Gordon  case 
we  all,  and  I  rather  prominently,  must 
continue  to  suffer  in  silence.  Gordon 
was  a  hero,  and  a  hero  of  heroes;  but 
we  ought  to  have  known  that  a  hero  of 
heroes  is  not  the  proper  person  to  give 
effect  at  a  distant  point,  and  in  most 
difficult  circumstances,  to  the  views  of 
ordinary  men.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  he  should  claim  the  hero’s  privi¬ 
lege  by  turning  upside  down  and  inside 
out  every  idea  and  intention  with 
which  he  had  left  England,  and  for 
which  he  had  obtained  our  approval. 
Had  my  views  about  Zobeir  prevailed, 
it  would  not  have  removed  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  Forster  would  certainly  have 
moved  and,  with  the  Tories  and  the 
Irish,  have  carried  a  condemnatory  ad¬ 
dress.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is 
harder  to  justify  our  doing  so  much  to 
rescue  him,  than  our  not  doing  more. 
Had  the  party  reached  Khartoum  in 
time,  he  would  not  have  come  away 
(as  I  suppose),  and  the  dilemma  w'ould 
have  arisen  in  another  form  (ill,  1(58-9). 

Extenuating  circumstances  there  were, 
no  doubt;  there  always  are.  But 
statesmanship  is  a  higher  art  than  that 
of  keeping  the  peace  within  a  Cabinet; 


and  we  cannot  forget  that  evening  visit 
to  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  held  a  post  in 
the  department  of  either  of  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Here,  again,  we  may  say  with 
confidence  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  own  fame,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  if  he  had.  He 
never  understood  the  problem  of  de¬ 
fence,  least  of  all  that  of  naval  de¬ 
fence;  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  quite 
natural  that  the  Admiralty  should  be 
required  to  cut  its  coat  according  to 
the  cloth  served  out  to  it  by  the  Treas- 
uiy.  His  passion  for  economy  he  had 
inherited  from  Peel.  But  Peel,  though 
a  rigid  economist,  was  much  more  in 
touch  with  the  services,  and  much 
more  keen  for  their  efficiency  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  ever  was.  Peel  had  Wel¬ 
lington  for  colleague  and  mentor;  he 
was  vigilant  in  keeping  the  depart¬ 
ments  up  to  the  mark;  and  in  writing 
to  Wellington  in  1844  he  laid  down  the 
unimpeachable  principle  that  “what¬ 
ever  be  the  state  of  our  finances,  it  will 
be  true  economy  as  well  as  true  policy 
not  to  leave  certain  vital  interests  un¬ 
protected.’’  Very  different  was  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  method.  Economy  with 
him  was  an  end  in  itself.  To  security 
he  never  seems  to  have  given  a 
thought.  He  was  accidentally  right  in 
resisting  Palmerston’s  craze  for  forti¬ 
fications,  because  that  was  founded  on 
a  radically  vicious  theory  of  defence. 
But  he  resisted  it  on  abstract  and  quite 
irrelevant  grounds  of  economy,  not  by 
opposing  a  sound  theory  of  defence  to 
an  unsound  one;  and  he  would  have 
done  just  the  same  had  Palmerston 
proposed  an  equivalent  expenditure  on 
mobile  naval  force.  He  sent  Mr.  Child¬ 
ers  to  the  Admiralty  with  a  mandate 
to  cut  down  the  estimates,  and  he 
armed  him  with  an  Order  in  Council 
which  dislodged  the  sea-lords  from  the 
position  they  occupied  under  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  patent,  and  made  the  First 
I»rd  supreme  This  Order  in  Council 
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titill  survives  side  by  side  with  the 
patent;  but  the  incompatibility  of  the 
two  instruments,  the  larger  prescrip¬ 
tive  authority  of  the  older  one,  the 
spirit  of  Admiralty  administration,  the 
native  capacity  of  naval  officers  to  get 
the  best  work  out  of  tools  not  of  the 
best,  and,  above  all,  the  wise  policy 
pursued  by  successive  First  Lords, 
more  especially  by  Lord  Spencer,  Lord 
Goschen,'  and  Lord  Selborne,  have  all 
combined  to  make  it  of  little  or  no  ef¬ 
fect.  It  must  be  said  too,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Childers,  that  the  reforms  and  re¬ 
ductions  effected  by  him  did  not.  as  is 
clearly  shown  in  his  biography,  impair 
the  effective  of  the  F'leet  as  measured 
by  the  standards  of  those  days. 

But  if  retrenchment  could  have  been 
bad  in  no  other  way,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
whole  attitude  towards  the  problem  of 
defence  must  be  taken  as  proof  that  he 
would  have  insisted  on  getting  it  in 
that  way.  Every  one  knows  the  story 
•f  Lord  Palmerston’s  draw’er  full  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  resignations  on  the 
score  of  expenditure.  In  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  his  wife  in  1865,  he  records  how 
he  has  had  “no  effective  or  broad  sup¬ 
port”  in  the  Cabinet  in  his  opposition 
to  the  navy  estimates,  and  how  the 
estimates  are  ‘‘always  settled  at  the 
dagger’s  point.”  It  was  a  conflict  over 
the  estimates  which  brought  about  the 
dissolution  of  1874.  Again,  Mr.  Morley 
states  plainly,  what  has  long  been  sus¬ 
pected  by  many,  that  the  time  and  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  flnal  resignation  in  1894 
were  really  determined,  not  by  the  con¬ 
siderations,  sufficient  in  themselves 
but  not  imperative  at  the  moment, 
which  alone  could  be  avowed  at  the 
time,  but  by  his  insuperable  objection 
to  the  navy  estimates  proposed  by  Lord 
Spencer,  and  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues.  In  this,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  consistent— fatally  consistent— 
to  the  last.  “What  would  be  said,”  he 
asked,  “of  my  active  participation  In  a 
policy  that  will  be  taken  as  plunging 


England  into  the  whirlpool  of  militar¬ 
ism.”  Nothing  would  be  said,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  of  his  life-long  pursuit  of  a  policy 
which  might  have  plunged  England  un¬ 
prepared  into  a  naval  conflict  fraught 
with  overwhelming  ruin.  The  state  of 
his  eyesight  was  alleged  at  the  time 
as  the  main  cause  of  bis  resignation. 
It  was  not  the  cataract  in  his  bodily 
eye,  however,  but  the  still  darker  ob¬ 
session  of  his  mental  vision,  w'hich 
never  allowed  him  to  see  that  saving 
without  security  is  the  worst  form  of 
national  extravagance.  His  life-long 
attitude  towards  this  subject  was  a  ne¬ 
gation  of  Adam  Smith’s  pregnant  say¬ 
ing,  “Defence  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  than  opulence.” 

It  remains  to  consider  some  of 
the  more  questionable  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  political  enterprises  and  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  light  that  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ley  has  to  throw  upon  them.  It 
is  inevitable  that,  in  dealing  with 
still  living  and  disputed  issues,  a  biog¬ 
rapher  should  be  more  or  less  of  an 
advocate.  All  we  can  expect  of  him, 
if  he  shares  the  opinions  and  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  his  subject,  is  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  historical  and  biographical 
fact  as  impartial  and  dispassionate  as 
is  consistent  with  those  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  respect  which  he  natu¬ 
rally  entertains  for  his  former  leader. 

We  have  no  space  to  waste  on  the 
two  “stubborn  and  noisy  scuffies,”  as 
Mr.  Morley  calls  them,  known  at  the 
time  as  the  Collier  and  Ewelme  scan¬ 
dals,  which  contributed  materially  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  personal  disrepute  and 
the  discredit  of  his  government  in  the 
latter  days  of  his  flrst  administration. 
Beyond  dispute  they  were,  both  of 
them,  ill-advised  proceedings;  and  a 
more  astute  man  of  the  world  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  ever  was  would  have 
known  that  they  were  certain  to  pro¬ 
voke  criticism  altogether  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  importance  of  the  issues 
Involved.  It  is  never  wise  to  do  things 
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which  require  some  casuistry  to  de¬ 
fend,  even  though  the  motives  may  be 
unimpeachable,  and  though  the  thing 
itself  may,  on  its  merits,  and  apart 
from  technicalities,  be  the  right  thing 
to  be  done.  The  Collier  appointment 
was,  it  appears,  approved  by  the  Cabi¬ 
net  and  sanctioned  by  the  high  authori¬ 
ty,  legal  and  moral,  of  Lord  Hatherley 
and  Roundell  Palmer.  The  Ewelme 
Rectory  appointment  was  more  exclu¬ 
sively  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  doing.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Morley  in  thinking  the 
thing  had  better  not  have  been  done. 
But  it  w’as  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup  at  the 
worst;  and  what  administration  has 
ever  existed,  dowm  to  the  present  day, 
which  can  afford  to  throw  stones  on 
the  score  of  jobs? 

A  more  serious  question  arises  as  to 
the  sudden  dissolution  of  1874.  It  has 
been  alleged  on  high  authority— that  of 
two  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  colleagues 
— that  the  time  of  this  dissolution, 
which  certainly  took  every  one  by  sur¬ 
prise,  was  determined  by  no  reasons  of 
policy  but  mainly,  if  not  solely,  by  the 
difficulty  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  found 
himself,  owing  to  his  having  assumed 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  addition  to  that  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  this  act 
had  vacated  his  seat  for  Greenwich  or 
not.  The  Speaker,  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  other  high  legal  author¬ 
ities,  were  consulted  and  gave  either 
contradictory  opinions  or  none  at  all. 
Lord  Selborne,  who  thought  that  the 
seat  had  been  vacated,  also  thought  in 
after  years— it  seems  doubtful  whether 
be  held  the  same  opinion  at  the  time — 
that  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  except  through  the  door  of  a  dis¬ 
solution.  It  seems  natural,  therefore, 
that  he  should  record  in  his  “Memori¬ 
als’’  that  this  difficulty  was  the  deter¬ 
mining  cause  of  the  dissolution  when 
it  came  so  suddenly.  But  Ix)rd  Hali¬ 
fax.  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  great 


experience  in  public  affairs,  had  point¬ 
ed  out  to  Mr.  Gladstone  how  the  par¬ 
liamentary  difficulty  ought  to  be  met. 
Mr.  Childers,  who  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  being  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  Mr.  Lowe  re- 
siguetl  and  Mr.  Gladstone  took  his 
office,  also  held  that  the  double  office 
and, its  unsolved  problems  were  the 
main  cause  of  the  dissolution.  “But 
his  surmise,’’  as  Mr.  Morley  says,  “was 
not  quite  impartial.’’  The  opinion  of 
Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  Childers  seems 
now  to  have  been  very  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted. 

“I  can  only  say,”  Mr,  Morley  com¬ 
ments,  “that  in  the  mass  of  papers 
connected  with  the  Greenwich  seat  and 
the  dissolution,  there  is  no  single  word 
in  one  of  them  associating  in  any  way 
either  topic  with  the  other.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  acted  so  promptly  in  the  affair 
of  the  seat  that  both  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Lord  Sel¬ 
borne  himself  said  that  no  fault  could 
be  found  with  him.  His  position  be¬ 
fore  the  House  was  therefore  entirely 
straightforward.  Finally,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  gave  an  obviously  adequate  and 
sufficient  case  for  the  dissolution  both 
to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
stated  to  at  least  three  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  what  was  ‘the  determining 
cause’:  and  this  was  not  the  Green¬ 
wich  seat,  but  something  wholly  re¬ 
mote  from  it”  (ii,  471-2). 

We  have  seen  that  the  proposed  re¬ 
peal  of  the  income-tax  was  alleged  by 
many  critics  to  have  been  a  mere  bribe 
to  an  estranged  electorate,  improvised 
to  cover  the  Prime  Jdinister’s  retreat. 
We  have  also  seen  that  this  charitable 
allegation  is  devoid  of  foundation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  began  to  think  of  measures 
for  the  repeal  of  the  income-tax  almost 
as  soon  as  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  indeed  this  plan, 
fully  conceived  in  his  own  mind,  but 
not  yet  sanctioned  by  his  colleagues, 
that  was  the  real  cause  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  not  its  equivocal  consequence. 
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The  plan  involved  certain  economies; 
and  this  brought  the  Prime  Minister 
into  direct  conflict— a  too  frequent  epi¬ 
sode  in  his  career— with  his  two  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  head  of  what  he  was 
fond  of  calling  “the  great  spending  de¬ 
partments.”  Both  declined  to  give 
way,  but  both  consented  to  review  their 
position  should  a  general  election  be 
found  to  approve  the  policy  put  before 
the  country  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  This 
was  known  at  the  time  only  to  I.ord 
Granville,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Mr.  Gos- 
chen— the  three  ministers  mentioned 
above  by  Mr.  Morley.  The  statement 
made  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Cabinet 
was  couched  in  more  general  terms, 
and  the  difiiculty  about  the  estimates 
was  not  speciflcally  mentioned.  There 
may  have  been  bad  policj*  in  all  this, 
but  there  was  no  bad  faith  or  base 
motive  in  it. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider,  very 
briefly,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conversion  to 
Home  Rule.  We  shall  not  be  suspected 
of  defending  the  policy  in  trying  to 
ascertain  Mr.  Gladstone’s  real  motives, 
and,  where  necessary,  to  do  justice  to 
them.  Unless  he  was  a  hypocrite  to 
his  own  diary  and  to  his  own  familiar 
friends,  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  de¬ 
sire  gradually  to  withdraw  from  public 
life  when  he  withdrew  from  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1874  was 
entirely  sincere.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  his  public  conscience,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  its  promptings,  and  nothing  else, 
compelled  him  to  suppress  that  desire 
when  the  Eastern  Question  became 
acute  between  1877  and  1880,  and  to  do 
his  utmost  to  restrain  his  country  from 
committing  what  he  regarded,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  as  a  great  act  of  treason 
to  freedom,  humanity,  and  Christian¬ 
ity.  This  brings  us  to  1880,  and  to  the 
government  of  that  year,  which  lasted 
until  1885.  Again,  Mr.  Gladstone,  un¬ 
less  he  was  a  consummate  hypocrite, 
would  gladly  have  quitted  public  life 
if  his  sense  of  public  duty  had  permit¬ 


ted  him  to  follow  his  own  bent.  But 
the  Irish  question  had  now  become 
acute.  The  Irish  peasant  had  been 
enfranchised;  and  a  large  access  of 
strength  to  the  Nationalist  party  in 
Parliament  was  known  to  be  inevita¬ 
ble.  The  Conservative  government 
had  abandoned  coercion;  Lord  Salis- 
buiy  had  permitted  his  Lord-Lieuten¬ 
ant  to  confer  with  the  Nationalist  lead¬ 
er— of  course  without  prejudice— and 
had  made  a  speech  at  Newport  which 
was  regarded  by  many  as  indicating,  to 
say  the  least,  a  “comlng-on  disposi¬ 
tion.”  A  general  election  followed, 
which  gave  the  Conservatives  no  ma¬ 
jority,  even  with  the  Irish  vote,  and 
the  Liberals  no  majority  without  it. 
Did  Mr.  Gladstone  then,  for  the  flrst 
time,  intimate  that  the  Irish  question 
must  be  faced  in  all  its  magnitude,  and 
that  even  the  demand  for  Home  Rule, 
now  constitutionally  expressed,  must 
be  considered  in  all  seriousness?  As¬ 
suredly  not.  He  had  intimated  so 
much  in  his  election  address,  and  be 
had  allowed  Mr,  Childers  at  Pontefract 
to  put  similar  ideas  into  much  plainer 
language  than  he  thought  it  politic  to 
use  himself— to  propound,  in  fact,  what 
Mr.  Morley  calls  “a  tolerably  full- 
fledged  scheme  of  Home  Rule.”  More¬ 
over.  before  declaring  himself  definite¬ 
ly,  he  had  made  overtures  to  Lord 
Salisbury  with  a  view  to  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  question,  b.v  consent 
of  both  parties,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Coiuservative  leader,  as  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  without  beini;  wholly  unaccepta¬ 
ble  to  Parnell  and  his  followers.  These 
overtures  were  rejected.  It  was 
only  then  that,  very  slowly  and  reluc¬ 
tantly,  and  not  without  many  confer¬ 
ences  with  his  leading  colleagues,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  him¬ 
self.  and  deal  with  it  by  the  way  of 
party  conflict  Instead  of  by  the  way  of 
party  co-operation,  which  had  been 
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closed  to  him.  However  strongly  we 
may  condemn  the  policy  which  he  then 
adopted,  we  cannot  resist  Mr.  Morley’s 
contention  that,  if  wrong,  he  was  not 
basely  wrong.  On  this  point,  at  any 
rate,  there  seems  to  be  no  appeal  from 
the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Harting- 
ton  In  March  1886:— 

When  I  look  back  to  the  declarations 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  made  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  have  not  been  infrequent; 
when  I  look  back  to  the  increased  defi¬ 
niteness  given  to  these  declarations  in 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  Midlo¬ 
thian  and  in  his  Midlothian  speeches; 
when  I  consider  all  these  things,  I  feel 
that  I  have  not,  and  that  no  one  has, 
any  right  to  complain  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently 
made  (iii,  293). 

It  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Morley 
declares  emphatically  that  the  story  of 
his  being  concerned  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
conversion  to  Home  Rule  is  ’’pure 
moonshine.”  ”1  only  glance  at  it,”  he 
says,  “because  in  politics  people  are 
ready  to  believe  anything.” 

We  have  exhausted  our  space,  but 
not  our  subject.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  said  in  conclusion.  Our 
own,  appreciation  of  so  vast  and  com¬ 
plex  a  subject  is  of  necessity  superfi¬ 
cial,  discontinuous,  and  fragmentary. 
But  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Morley’s  sur¬ 
vey  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  life  as  a  whole 
without  feeling  that  here  was  a  man 
of  commanding  intellect,  of  exemplary 
conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
life,  of  untiring  deVotion  to  public 
duty,  of  almost  superhuman  Industry 
and  application,  of  lightning  rapidity 
of  apprehension,  insight,  and  grasp,  of 
infinite  variety  of  parts,  of  frequently 
erring  policies,  but  of  lofty  alms,  of 
questionable  actions  not  a  few,  but 
never  of  base  motives  or  unworthy  am¬ 
bitions— In  a  word,  a  man  who  set  be¬ 
fore  himself  a  high  standard  ‘n  public 
and  private  life,  and  never  willingly 


deviated  from  it.  Mr.  Morley  shall 
speak  for  the  last  time:— 

The  more  you  make  of  his  errors  the 
more  is  the  need  to  explain  his  vast 
renown,  the  long  reign  of  his  author¬ 
ity,  the  substance  and  reality  of  his 
powers.  We  call  men  great  for  many 
reasons,  apart  from  service  wrought  or 
eminence  of  intellect  or  even  from  force 
and  depth  of  character.  To  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  transactions  of  de¬ 
cisive  moment;  to  have  proved  himself 
able  to  meet  demands  on  which  high 
issues  hung;  to  combine  intellectual 
qualities,  though  moderate,  yet  ade¬ 
quate  and  sufficient,  with  the  moral 
qualities  needed  for  the  given  circum¬ 
stance — with  daring,  circumspection, 
energy,  intrepid  initiative;  to  have 
fallen  in  with  one  of  those  occasions  in 
the  world  that  impart  their  own  great¬ 
ness  even  to  a  mediocre  actor,  and  sur¬ 
round  his  name  with  a  halo  not  radiat¬ 
ing  from  within,  but  shed  upon  him 
from  without— in  all  these  and  many 
other  ways  men  come  to  be  counted 
great.  Mr.  Gladstone  belongs  to  the 
rarer  class  who  acquire  authority  and 
fame  by  transcendent  qualities  of  gen¬ 
ius  within,  in  half  independence  of  any 
occasions  beyond  those  they  create  for 
themselves  (iii,  540-1). 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  name  and  character  have  lost 
much  of  their  influence  since  his  death. 
He  represented  and  evoked  a  phase  of 
national  thought  too  high-flown  and 
quixotic,  it  may  be,  certainly  too  much 
immersed  in  the  sordid  traffic  of  party 
politics,  to  be  permanent.  Have  we 
lost  nothing  by  its  eclipse?  He  stood 
for  one  ideal— the  rarer  one  by  far- in 
political  life  and  action,  as  Bismarck, 
his  greatest  contemporary,  stood  for 
the  other— the  commoner  and  the  more 
acceptable  to  the  natural  man.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  gospel  of  force, 
nakedly  avowed,  the  policy  of  blood 
and  iron  ruthlessly  pursued,  the  ethics 
of  Machiavelli  combined  with  the  du¬ 
plicity  of  our  own  Elizabeth;  on  the 
other,  a  sustained  conviction  that  what 
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is  wrong  in  private  life  cannot  be  right 
in  public  life,  a  large  and  expanding 
love  of  freedom,  a  life-long  endeavor 
to  raise  politics  to  the  ethical  level  of 
Christianity  itself— in  a  word,  the  ma¬ 
terialism  of  politics  contrasted  with 
their  idealism.  We  know  not  whether 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Morley’s  biog- 
graphy  will  tend  in  any  degree  to  re¬ 
establish  Mr.  Gladstone’s  moral  ascen¬ 
dency  over  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  his  countrymen.  But  now  that  the 
dross  of  circumstance  and  the  unseem¬ 
ly  stains  of  party  conflict  and  misun¬ 
derstanding  are  being  gradually  dis¬ 
engaged  by  time  from  the  flue  gold  of 
his  true  personality,  it  were  surely  not 
amiss  that  it  should.  For,  after  all,  it 
w’as  this  that  gave  him  his  power,  this 
that  established  his  immense  ascen¬ 
dency;  and  no  one  has  better  divined 
the  true  secret  of  his  greatness  than 
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the  statesman  whose  loss  we  are  now 
in  turn  deploring,  the  greatest  and  not 
the  ieast  generous  of  his  later  oppo¬ 
nents. 

“What  he  sought,’’  said  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
death,  “was  the  achievement  of  great 
ideals;  and,  whether  they  were  based 
on  sound  convictions  or  not,  they  could 
have  issued  from  nothing  but  the 
greatest  and  the  purest  moral  aspira¬ 
tions;  and  he  is  honored  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  because,  through  so  many 
years,  through  so  many  vicissitudes 
and  conflicts,  they  have  recognized  this 
one  characteristic  of  his  action,  which 
has  never  left  it,  nor  ceased  to  color 
it.  He  will  leave  behind  him,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  have  followed  with 
deep  interest  the  history  of  his  later 
years— I  might  almost  say  the  later 
months  of  his  life— he  will  leave  behind 
him  the  memory  of  a  great  Christian 
statesman.” 


A  PASTORAL. 


“Us  wants  more  of  they  black  pigs, 
and  less  of  they  black  parsons,”  is  the 
motto  said  to  be  inscribed  on  the  heart 
of  the  Berkshire  agricultural  laborer. 
It  may  be  so.  It  is  not  given  to  that 
bird  of  passage,  a  locum  tenens,  to  pene¬ 
trate  in  one  short  month  to  the  secret 
aspirations  of  his  temporary  flock.  The 
only  criticism  upon  which  he  may 
tremblingly  venture  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Berkshire  laborer  is  singularly 
successful  in  dissembling  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  bestows  a  remarkably  ex¬ 
cellent  imitation  of  cordial  welcome 
upon  the  clerical  stranger. 

The  parish,  the  cure  of  whose  souls 
was  temporarily  committed  to  the  writ¬ 
er,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  downs 
which  bound  the  Vale  of  'White  Horse, 
and  is  therefore  connected  with  the 
English  antiquities.  It  is  the  abode  of 


two  or  three  great  racing  stables,  and 
therefore  identified  with  Engiish  mod¬ 
ernities.  Indeed,  when  the  writer 
mentioned  in  a  working  men’s  club  in 
central  London  (in  which  much  of  his 
time  is  passed)  the  name  of  the  village 
where  he  proposed  to  spend  his  holi¬ 
day,  no  pundit  fell  into  raptures  over 
the  glorious  memory  of  Alfred,  but  a 
mocking  chorus  instantly  arose,  “Send 
us  the  latest  wires  from  the  stables.” 

These  racing  stables  employ  a  large 
number  of  lads  whose  duty  it  is  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  needs,  welfare,  and  training 
of  the  thoroughbreds  which  are  piaced 
under  their  care.  Day  by  day  long 
strings  of  horses  pass  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  ridden  by  these  lads,  going  for 
long  walks  through  the  country 
by  way  of  training.  When  the 
wayfarer  meets  one  of  these  proces- 
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sioDs  he  must  place  himself  in  an  at¬ 
titude  of  unconditional  and  utter  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  leading  rider.  An  im¬ 
perious  gesture  bids  the  cyclist  dis¬ 
mount,  or  the  foot  passenger  go  slow, 
or  the  coachman  take  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road,  and  no  one  dreams  of  any¬ 
thing  but  instant  obedience,  for  race¬ 
horses  are  skittish  and  excitable  crea¬ 
tures,  and  easily  moved  to  dangerous 
restiveness.  Four  or  five  miles  away 
on  the  downs  is  the  great  galloping 
ground  where,  if  you  are  a  friend  of 
the  trainer  and  receive  information 
from  him  as  to  the  appointed  morning, 
you  may  witness,  at  sunrise,  speed 
trials  and  miniature  race-meetings. 
There,  too,  you  may  see  the  furtive  tout 
making  notes,  which  will  appear  later 
on  in  the  evening  papers — especially  in 
those  which  cry  aloud  that  they  are 
the  true  prophets  of  social  reform — as 
“So-and-so’s  finals,”  or  “Somebody’s 
treble,”  whereby  the  innocent  van-boy 
and  the  confiding  clerk  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  dispose  of  their  scanty  super- 
fiuous  coin  to  the  best  advantage— that 
is  to  say,  to  the  advantage  of  the  thrifty 
book-maker. 

Some  of  these  stable-lads  and  appren¬ 
tices  are  a  source  of  keen  interest  to 
the  vicar,  and  he  took  steps  to  impress 
this  fact  upon  his  locum  tenens.  A  few 
days  before  the  latter  entered  upon  his 
duties,  he  wrote  to  the  vicar  suggest¬ 
ing  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  two 
to  meet  in  London,  so  that  the  deputy 
shepherd  might  be  instructed  in  the 
ways  and  methods  of  the  parish.  The 
vicar  retorted  that  it  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  deputy  to  come  down  to  the 
country  and  be  instructed  there.  Con¬ 
troversy  ensued,  and  ended  (the  deputy 
being  a  peaceful  man)  in  the  vicar  get¬ 
ting  his  way.  The  visitor  arrived  at 
the  vicarage,  and  then  learned  the  true 
significance  of  the  vicar’s  obstinacy. 
Behind  the  thin  veil  of  excuses  con¬ 
cerning  inventories,  service  books,  and 
the  like  there  loomed  the  stable-lads. 


“When  I  was  on  my  honeymoon  in 
the  Lake  district,”  said  the  vicar,  “I 
took  the  opportunity  of  having  lessons 
in  Cumberland  wrestling,  and  I  have 
been  teaching  the  lads  the  art.  I  want 
you  to  come  this  afternoon  and  give 
them  an  exhibition  of  heavy-weight 
wrestling  with  me.  You  see  they’re 
hardly  up  to  my  weight.”  A  glance 
at  the  vicar’s  portly  form,  reposing  in 
an  armchair,  contrasted  with  a  mental 
vision  of  an  embryo  jockey,  confirmed 
the  last  remark. 

The  exhibition  was  duly  given,  and 
the  aching  traveller  hoped  next  day 
that  the  parochial  results  were  worthy 
of  the  toil  and  paius  bestowed  upon 
them. 

But  ’twas  ever  thus.  Years  ago  this 
thing  had  been  foreshadowed.  In  those 
days  the  vicar  was  a  South  Ix>ndon 
curate,  and  his  victim  a  heedless  lay¬ 
man.  The  then  curate  was  in  love 
with  work  among  boys,  and  had  a 
company  of  the  Boys’  Brigade  muster¬ 
ing  150.  Among  other  levers  employed 
for  the  elevation  of  these  youngsters 
was  instruction  •  In  boxing.  “Come,” 
said  the  cleric,  with  a  pleasant  hearti¬ 
ness,  “and  let  us  give  these  lads  an 
exhibition  in  hard  hitting.”  He  gave 
an  excellent  exhibition  in  hard  hitting, 
and.  while  his  opponent  lay  upon  his 
back  to  stop  the  bleeding,  explained 
lucidly  to  a  circle  of  admiring  youths 
how  it  was  done. 

The  church  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  pretty  straggling  village.  From  it 
radiate  the  roads,  some  trailing  up  the 
hills,  some  stretching  away  to  the  vale, 
and  from  the  roads  shoot  off  little 
paths  through  the  cornfields  and  fat 
pasture-lands.  In  days  affectionately 
remembered  by  elderly  farmers  land 
on  the  downs  was  worth  having,  and 
rent  then  stood  at  twenty-four  shillings 
an  acre.  Now  it  fetches  seven  shillings 
an  acre.  Such  figures  convey  to  the 
ignorant  Ix>ndoner  a  clearer  Impression 
of  what  is  meant  by  agricultural  de- 
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presBion  than  many  newspaper  refer¬ 
ences  to  Blue-books  will  give  him. 

Rouni  the  church  is  the  old  church¬ 
yard,  which  lies  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  roads.  The  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tant  is  said  to  recall  the  time  when 
churchyard  and  roads  were  level  with 
each  other,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
burying-ground  has  been  raised  to  its 
present  height  by  many  years  of  use. 
The  promoters  of  this  theory  do  not 
seem  to  have  perceived  the  necessary 
corollary  that  the  church  must  have 
floated  up  on  the  rising  w-ave  of 
ground. 

A  new  cemetery  has  been  secured 
and  consecrated  in  recent  years,  and  is 
beginning  to  lose  the  desolate  look 
which  an  uninhabited  burying-place 
presents.  Far  away  from  the  other 
graves,  in  a  loneiy  corner,  in  hope  of 
resurrection  to  a  happier  life  than  this 
world  offered,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of 
one  who  in  his  lifetime  lived  most  un¬ 
happily  with  his  wife.  Long  time  he 
endured,  till  he  could  endure  no  more. 
One  anniversary  of  the  wedding  day 
the  wife  w’as  from  home.  On  return¬ 
ing  she  found  an  empty  house  and  a 
brief  letter:  “If  you  want  me,  look  in 
the  well.”  The  widow’  married  again, 
and  lives  some  considerable  distance 
away;  but  from  time  to  time  she  re¬ 
visits  the  old  home,  and  professes  her¬ 
self  happy  and  comfortable. 

The  memory  of  another  pitiful  ending 
clings  to  the  village.  There  is  a  stream 
w’hich  descends  from  the  downs  and 
meanders  through  the  vale  till  it  is  lost 
in  the  great  river.  Near  its  bank  runs 
the  main  road  to  and  over  the  hills, 
and  from  this  road  may  sometimes  be 
seen  in  the  gloaming  the  sorrow’ing 
ghost  of  the  poor  girl  who  drowned 
herself  for  the  old  sad  reason. 

The  church  is  small,  but  pleasantly 
suggestive  of  quiet  worship  and  peace¬ 
ful,  holy  thoughts.  Through  the  win¬ 
dows  great  green  trees  can  be  seen 
w’aving,  and  through  the  open  doors 


come  the  song  of  birds,  sights  and 
sounds  which  are  to  some  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  modern  stained  glass  and  the 
florid  anthems  patiently  endured  by 
tolerant  congregations.  There  is  a 
large  memorial  tablet  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  members  of  a  family 
which  lived  long  in  the  parish,  and 
with  the  dates  of  their  births  and 
deaths.  Most  of  the  writing  is  unde¬ 
cipherable  through  age,  but  a  few  of 
the  more  modern  additions  can  still  be 
read.  The  last  survivor  passed  to  his 
rest  not  long  ago.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  revisited  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  went  once  more  to  the 
old  church  where  he  and  his  fore¬ 
fathers  had  worshipped.  He  was  blind 
and  unable  to  see  the  great  tablet  over 
the  organ,  but  in  answer  to  his  request 
a  ladder  was  fetched  and  he  climbed 
up  and  traced  the  names  with  his  fin¬ 
ger.  “Ah,”  he  said  at  last,  “there  is 
room  for  me,”  and  so  w’ent  his  way. 
A  few  months  later  the  list  .w’as  com¬ 
pleted. 

A  stranger  would,  perhaps,  remark 
that  more  perfect  cleanliness  and  tidi¬ 
ness  might  possibly  be  achieved  by  a 
more  liberal  application  of  toil  and 
soap.  Inquiries  on  this  point  received 
a  sufficiently  silencing  answer.  The 
caretaker  is  a  woman  of  business  in¬ 
stincts.  The  pay  in  a  poor  village  is 
necessarily  small.  When  she  is  criti¬ 
cised,  “I  cleans  according  to  my  pay,” 
she  replies,  and  the  argument  is  closed. 
One  can  only  think  with  longing  of  a 
certain  urban  parish  where  a  bachelor 
vicar  reigned  supreme.  As  sometimes 
happens  under  these  circumstances, 
there  was  an  enthusiastic  band  of  lady 
helpers  in  the  parish.  Did  the  vicar 
quail  as  other  vicars  have  quailed?  No; 
he  W’as  a  brave  man  and  a  wise  one. 
and  he  utilized  the  devout  enthusiasm 
by  enrolling  a  corps  of  voluntary 
church-cleaners.  His  church  w’as  a 
model  of  shining  cleanliness. 

The  Sunday  .services  are  in  striking 
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contrast  to  tbose  to  which  the  clerical 
sojourner  is  accustomed  in  London. 
The  parson  stands  facing  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  he  and  they  render  the  ser¬ 
vice  heartily,  with  the  clerk  echoing 
deeply  from  the  west  end  and  the  choir 
helping  lustily  in  the  chancel  behind. 
The  choir  attracted  the  stranger's  no¬ 
tice,  and  he  made  inquiries  concerning 
some  of  the  boys.  “Oh,  yes,  that  lad 
in  gray  whom  you  ask  about  can  sing 
quite  nicely,  only  he  can’t  read;  and 
the  boy  next  to  him  can  read  but  can't 
sing;  and  the  one  on  the  other  side  is 
deaf.”  Inquiries  were  prosecuted  no 
further. 

In  the  course  of  paj’iug  a  pastoral 
visit  to  a  dear  old  cottage-woman  of 
eighty-three  the  loaum  teneiis  made  a 
discovery  w’hich  threw  considerable 
light  upon  the  vexed  question  why  ser¬ 
mons  do  or  do  not  please,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  conversation  turned  on 
health,  and  incidentally  the  old  lady  re¬ 
marked,  “You're  stouter  than  the  vicar, 
are  you  not,  sir?”  The  visitor  dis¬ 
guised  his  real  sentiments  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  she  proceeded,  *T  was 
talking  to  a  neighbor  the  other  day, 

and  she  said,  ‘Mr. - does  look  nice 

in  the  pulpit;  he  seems  to  fill  it  so.’  ” 

Tempora  mutantur;  her  father— it  must 
be  nearly  a  century  ago — used  to  pay 
rent  for  land  at  the  rate  of  41.  per 
acre.  He  w'as  one  of  the  pioneers  who 
introduced  agricultural  machinery,  and 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  nineteen 
threshing-machines  which  were  worked 
by  horse  power.  The  fate  of  reform¬ 
ers  overtook  him,  and  his  machines 
were  broken  up  by  misguided  laborers. 
The  blow  was  a  heavy  one  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  and  he  never  got  over  the  disaster. 
It  was  strange  to  sit  ahd  listen  to  his 
daughter  telling  of  those  days  which 
one  generally  looks  upon  as  almost  me¬ 
diaeval,  and  yet  were  all  but  within  her 
own  memory. 

In  just  such  a  cottage  as  hers,  and 
not  far  off,  lives  the  oldest  inhabitant 


of  the  village.  A  year  ago  he  felt  that 
the  burden  of  age  w'as  becoming  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  and  took  to  his  bed 
in  quiet  expectation  of  the  end.  But 
Death  chooses  his  own  time,  and  the 
old  man  regained  health.  lie  kept 
thenceforward,  however,  almost  entire¬ 
ly  to  his  bed,  varying  the  day  only  by 
an  occasional  hour  at  the  window' 
which  looks  into  his  garden  and  along 
the  village  street.  The  room  which 
he  occupies  is  spotlessly  clean,  is  light 
and  airy,  and  is  kept  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter  by  the  thick 
thatch  which  hangs  like  a  shaggy  eye¬ 
brow  over  the  little  window.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  clergyman  visits  lum,  and 
tlie  old  man  will  ask  for  passage  after 
passage  of  the  Bible,  passages  which 
he  knows  by  heart  and  loves  well,  to 
be  read  to  him.  To  him  the  sacred 
pages  are  an  unspeakable  comfort,  and 
he  waits  and  waits  in  calm  confidence 
and  sure  faith. 

The  visitor,  as  he  listens  to  him  or 
lets  his  eyes  wuiider  round  the  room 
with  its  white  walls  relieved  by  home¬ 
ly  texts,  thinks  of  another  sick-room 
which  he  used  to  visit  in  a  London 
back  street,  endeavoring  to  carry  help 
and  comfort  to  a  dying  man.  The  street 
was  mean  and  ugly  and  noisy,  the 
house  was  filthy  and  offensive  wMth  the 
sickening,  pungent  smell  of  vermin  and 
ill-health.  The  walls  w'ere  alive;  the 
sick  man  was  tormented  by  the  flies 
which  crept  over  his  face  and  into  his 
eyes.  He  received  the  clergyman’s 
ministrations  without  zeal  and  without 
resentment,  indifferently.  He  awaited 
death  without  much  hope  and  without 
fear.  Well,  God  is  the  Judge  and  w'ill 
know  where  to  lay  the  blame  for  the 
dirt  and  ignorance  of  a  forgotten  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  densely  populated  parish, 
where  an  overworked  vicar  had  tried 
in  vain  to  minister  to  too  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  souls  till  one  of  the  colleges 
established  a  church  and  mission  in 
the  most  neglected  district.  Perhaps 
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“tbe  system”  is  at  fault  in  this  case, 
as  “the  system”  is  at  fault  in  several 
other  matters  where  no  individual  is 
ever  found  to  be  blameworthy. 

A  stranger  from  London  visiting  the 
country  is,  of  course,  struck  at  every 
turn  by  the  contrasts  between  the 
great  city  and  the  little  village,  be¬ 
tween  the  boundless  desert  of  build¬ 
ings  with  its  few  oases  and  the  scat¬ 
tered  groups  of  houses  set  in  the  far- 
stretching  lands  and  overshadowed  by 
the  mighty  sky.  Out  of  the  multitude 
of  differences  a  few  impress  themselves 
sharply  on  the  mind;  all  the  rest  soon 
get  taken  for  granted.  In  Lon¬ 
don  one’s  sipep  is  broken  by  the  clatter 
of  horses’  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of 
wheels;  in  the  country  it  is  broken  by 
dogs,  poultry,  and  birds.  In  London 
it  is  tbe  roads  that  outrage  one’s 
nose;  in  the  country  it  is  the  pigsty. 
These  things  one  accepts  without  sur¬ 
prise.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  i)er- 
fect  quiet  and  perfect  sweetness  should 
be  unattainable  outside  a  hermitage. 
Two  things,  however,  are  a  continual 
source  of  surprise  and  interest  to  the 
present  writer  in  his  temporary  exile— 
namely,  the  strength  of  parish  feeling 
and  the  low  rate  of  wages.  Compared 
with  these  things  the  rest  sink  into  in¬ 
significance. 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  man  of 
towns  what  parish  he  lives  in— except 
when  the  rate-collector  leaves  a  de¬ 
mand-note?  How  many  Londoners 
could  tell  you  at  what  point  or  in  what 
street  they  crossed  the  parish  boun¬ 
dary?  But  in  the  country  how  differ¬ 
ent!  There  the  parish  is  a  living  and 
distinct  unit.  To  be  a  parishioner  is 
in  itself  an  appeal  to  patriotism,  to 
think  of  another  parish  or  to  mention 
it  is  to  rouse  latent  hostility.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  mere  elementary  fact  of 
distance,  and  to  the  necessity  of  walk¬ 
ing  a  long  way  if  you  would  reach  an¬ 
other  parish;  but  if  so,  the  effects  seem 
out  of  proportion  to  the  cause.  It  is 


conceivable  that  tbe  laws  relating  to 
attendance  at  parish  churches  might 
be  revived  in  this  twentieth  century 
with  the  approval  of  the  country;  It  Is 
a  fact  that  church  rates  are  actually 
made  there  still  by  vestry  meetings— 
made?  ay,  and  paid.  Could  parish 
feeling  further  go? 

In  London  tbe  solitary  authentic  relict 
of  local  patriotism  is  to  be  found 
among  bands  of  youths  who  fight  with 
belts  for  the  honor  of  their  district 
against  other  bands  from  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  Perhaps  a  trace  of  the  same 
feeling  may  be  discovered  in  the  desire 
for  marriage  and  christening  In  the 
parish  church  under  whose  shadow  the 
family  lived  for  years,  or  even  genera¬ 
tions,  till  improvement  schemes  broke 
up  the  colony.  A  student  of  sociology 
would  be  surprised  were  he  to  search 
the  registers  of  such  a  church  as  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields  and  note  tlie  abodes 
of  those  whose  names  appear  in  their 
columns. 

And  the  wages.  The  lowest  weekly 
sum  earned  by  a  full-grown  man  in 
regular  employment  in  London  within 
the  experience  of  the  present  writer 
was  nineteen  shillings  a  week,  earned 
by  a  railway  porter  at  a  great  railway 
terminus  in  a  position  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tipping  passenger.  He  had  a 
wife  and  two  children  to  support  and 
six  shillings  weekly  rent  to  pay.  As 
a  rule,  a  pound  a  week  was  considered 
in  that  district  to  be  the  standard  wage 
for  unskilled  labor.  In  Central  London 
the  rate  of  wages  is  fifty  per  cent, 
higher,  but  rents  are  higher  too.  In 
Berkshire  an  agricultural  laborer  earns 
eleven  shillings  a  week.  True,  he 
pays  little  or  no  rent  for  his  cottage, 
and  he  usually  has  a  little  garden  from 
which  he  supplies  himself  with  vege¬ 
tables.  but — eleven  shillifigs!  a  wife, 
four  or  five  children,  boots,  clothes, 
luxuries,  tobacco,  doctors,  oil,  fuel 
(with  the  summer  price  of  coal  stand¬ 
ing  at  one  and  sevenpence  the  hundred- 
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weight)  burials,  and— eleven  shillings! 
Years  ago  tea  cost  five  shillings  a  pound, 
sugar  cost  eightpence,  corn  fetched 
fifty  or  sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  and 
the  laborer’s  wage  was  then  as  now 
eleven  shillings.  Doubtless  be  thanks 
God  that  with  the  advent  of  Free 
Trade  and  owing  to  various  causes  be¬ 
yond  his  knowledge  prices  have  fallen, 
and  that  he  now  lives  in  luxui-j-  upon— 
eleven  shillings. 

It  is  said,  by  way  of  mitigation,  that 
he  gets  Michaelmas  money  and  harvest 
money.  Perhaps  the  Berkshire  labor¬ 
er  enjoys  a  different  kind  of  human 
nature  from  the  rest  of  ps,  never  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  harvest  festival  outside  the 
church,  but  spreads  out  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  at  these  special  times  over  the 
rest  of  the  year,  like  a  little  butter 
spread  over  a  large  slice  of  bread.  It 
is  also  urged  that  he  is  fond  of  living 
on  bread  and  bacon— in  fact,  that  he 
likes  his  bacon  fat  and  full  flavored. 
Possibly  “Spartan  sauce”  makes  it 
palatable. 

One  thing  at  least  shall  be  set  down 
here  to  his  credit.  The  writer,  mov¬ 
ing  among  the  people  for  a  short  time, 
was  begged  from  only  once.  The  one 
beggar  was  a  stranger  from  another 
parish.  A  month  does  not  permit  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  to  justify  generaliza¬ 
tions,  but  what  clergyman  ever  worked 
for  a  month  in  London  without  receiv¬ 
ing  endless  tales  of  want  and  Avoe? 

No  sketch  of  the  village  would  be 
complete  without  a  passing  reference 
to  Don,  who  lies  outside  the  study  door 
waiting  for  any  sound  which  can  be  con¬ 
strued  into  an  intention  to  take  a  walk. 
Don  is  the  vicarage  dog.  His  head  re¬ 
calls  mastiffs,  his  hind  legs  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  St.  Bernards;  it  would  re¬ 
quire  an  expert  to  interpret  the  rest  of 
him.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whatever 
races  are  represented  in  his  big  body 
are  represented  only  by  their  virtues. 
Don  has  but  one  weakness,  an  insatia¬ 
ble  appetite  for  hard  exercise.  You 


take  him  for  a  gentle  stroll  after 
breakfast,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  lies  in  wait  for  you.  Is  the 
door  opened  by  the  maid  who  brings  in 
the  letters?  In  comes  Don,  with  a  tail 
that  clears  the  room,  to  fetch  you  out, 
departing  reproachfully  when  you  ex¬ 
plain  that  next  Sunday’s  sermon  will 
not  brook  these  interruptions.  You 
come  from  your  lunch  intending  to 
steal  forty  winks  over  the  newspaper, 
but  Don  is  too  much  for  you.  Whack! 
Whack!  Whack!  goes  his  great  tail 
from  side  to  side  of  the  hall,  and  his 
big  brown  eyes,  from  which  all  their 
habitual  sadness  is  for  once  banished, 
beam  at  you  till  you  yield  feebly.  Don 
casts  a  hasty  glance  in  passing  at  the 
cat  enjoying  her  frugal  meal;  two  long 
red  licks— the  plate  is  empty,  and  Don 
is  half-way  down  the  drive  before  pus¬ 
sy  has  completed  her  opening  remarks. 
Down  the  village  street  he  takes  you, 
past  thatched  cottages,  past  cottages 
with  red  tiles,  past  cottages  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  apiJear  with  slate  roofs, 
past  cottages,  horribile  visit,  which  have 
their  outlying  portions  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  past  the  inn  from 
which  two  friends,  a  St.  Bernard  and  a 
retriever,  run  out  to  play  (but  Don  says 
coldly,  “Go  away,  can’t  you  see  I’ve 
got  a  man  to  look  after?”),  and  so  far 
away  over  the  downs  or  through  the 
vale.  Flop,  flop,  flop,  go  the  great 
paws,  eating  up  the  miles;  splash, 
splash,  into  every  stream  that  we 
cross;  longing  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
sheep  in  the  meadow;  who  so  happy  in 
the  three  kingdoms  as  Don? 

And  he  is  shrewd,  too.  Get  your  bi¬ 
cycle  half  an  hour  before  lunch  and 
he  will  join  you.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  you  are  going  only  to  the 
market  town.  Get  your  bicycle  in  the 
early  afternoon,  and  Don  looks  at  you 
wisely.  If  you  get  out  both  bicycles 
he  will  accompany  you,  for  he  knows 
that  his  mistress  will  accommodate  her 
pace  to  that  of  a  heavily  built  dog  who 
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was  never  meant  by  nature  to  run  very 
far  or  fast.  But  if  you  go  alone  be 
comes  with  you,  with  a  great  show  of 
devotion,  as  far  as  the  gate.  There  he 
vanishes.  He  knows  quite  well  what 
a  man’s  blcycliBg  is  when  he  is  out  for 
hard  exercise. 

Tb«  OonhUl  IfaculD*. 


“Down,  Don!  Down  sir!  Get  away, 
you  old  nuisance,  can’t  you  see  I’m 
busy  writing?  Get  away— what  on 
earth  do  you  want?  Ah  well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must— where  are  my  hat  and 
stick?’’ 

E.  O,  D.  Latham. 


THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW. 


Bearded,  bowed,  with  hard  blue  eyes 
that  questioned  always,  so  we  knew 
David  Uyo  as  children;  an  old,  remote¬ 
ly  quiet  man,  who  was  to  be  passed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  and  in  si¬ 
lence.  1  have  wondered  sometimes  if 
the  old  man  ever  noticed  the  hush  that 
ran  before-  him  and  the  clamor  that 
grew  up  behind,  the  games  that  held 
breath  while  he  went  by,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  judged  him  with  wide  eyes. 
He  alone,  of  all  the  people  in  the  little 
dorp,  made  his  own  world  and  pos¬ 
sessed  it  in  solitude;  about  him,  the 
folk  held  all  interest  in  community  and 
measured  life  by  a  trivial  common 
standard.  At  bis  doorstep,  though,  lay 
the  frontier  of  little  things;  he  was 
something  beyond  us  all,  and  therefore 
greater  or  less  than  we.  The  mere 
pictorial  value  of  his  tall  figure,  the 
dignity  of  bis  long,  forked  beard,  and 
the  expectancy  of  his  patient  eye,  must 
have  settled  it  that  he  w’as  greater.  I 
was  a  child  when  he  died,  and  remem¬ 
ber  only  what  I  saw,  but  the  rest  was 
talk,  and  so,  perhaps,  grew  the  more 
upon  me. 

One  day  he  died.  For  years  he  had 
walked  forth  in  the  morning  and  back 
to  his  house  at  noon,  a  purple  spot 
on  the  raw  color  of  the  town.  He 
had  always  been  still  and  somewhat 
ominous  and  conveyed  to  all  who  saw 
him  a  sense  of  looking  for  something. 
But  on  this  day  he  went  back  briskly, 
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walking  well  and  striding  long,  with 
the  gait  of  one  that  has  good  news, 
and  be  smiled  at  those  he  passed  and 
nodded  to  them,  unheeding  or  not  see¬ 
ing  their  strong  surprise  nor  the  alarm 
he  wrought  to  the  children.  He  went 
straight  to  bis  little  bouse,  that  over¬ 
looks  a  crowded  garden  and  a  pool  of 
the  dorp  spruit,  entered,  and  was  seen 
no  more  alive.  His  servant,  a  sullen 
Kaffir,  found  him  in  bis  bed  when  sup¬ 
per-time  came,  called  him,  looked, 
made  sure,  and  ran  off  to  spread  the 
news  that  David  Uyo  was  dead.  He 
was  lying,  I  have  learned,  as  one  would 
lie  who  wished  to  die  formally,  with  a 
smile  on  bis  face  and  his  arms  duly 
crossed.  This  is  copiously  confirmed 
by  many  women  who  crowded,  after 
the  manner  of  Boers,  to  see  the  corpse; 
and  of  all  connected  with  him,  I  think, 
his  end  and  the  studied  manner  of  it, 
implying  an  ultimate  deference  to  the 
conventions,  have  most  to  do  with  the 
awe  in  which  his  memory  is  pre¬ 
served. 

Now,  a  death  so  well  conceived,  so 
aptly  preluded,  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  crown  and  complete  a  life  of 
singular  and  strong  quality.  A  murder 
without  a  good  motive  is  merely  folly; 
properly  actuated,  it  is  tragedy,  and 
therefore  of  worth.  So  with  a  death: 
one  seldom  dies  w’ell,  in  the  technical 
sense,  W’ithout  having  lived  well,  in  the 
artistic  sense;  and  a  man  who  will 
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furnish  forth  a  good  deathbed  scene 
seldom  goes  naked  of  an  excellent  tra¬ 
dition.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
discover  the  story  of  David  Uyo;  and 
though  some  or  the  greater  part  of  it 
may  throw  no  further  back  than  to 
the  vrouws  of  the  dorp,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  have  done  their  part  at  least 
as  well  as  David  Uyo  did  his,  and  this 
is  the  tale  I  gleaned. 

When  David  was  a  young  man  the 
Boers  were  not  yet  scattered  abroad 
all  over  the  veldt,  and  the  farms  lay 
in  to  the  dorps,  and  men  saw  one  an¬ 
other  every  day.  There  was  still 
trouble  with  the  Kaffirs  at  times,  little 
risings  and  occasional  murders,  with 
the  sacking  and  burning  of  home¬ 
steads,  and  it  was  well  to  have  the 
men  within  a  couple  of  days’  ride  of 
the  field-cornet,  for  purposes  of  defence 
and  retaliation.  But  when  David  mar¬ 
ried  all  this  weighed  little  with  him. 

“What  need  of  neighbors?’’  he  said 
to  his  young  wife.  “We  nave  more 
need  of  land— good  land  and  much  of 
it.  We  will  trek.’’ 

“It  shall  be  as  you  will,  David,’’  an¬ 
swered  Christina.  “I  have  no  wish 
but  yours,  and  neighbors  are  nothing 
to  me.” 

There  was  a  pair  of  them,  you  see 
—both  Boers  of  the  best,  caring  more 
for  a  good  fire  of  their  own  than  to  see 
^  the.  smoke  from  another’s  chimney 
soiling  the  sky.  Within  a  week  of 
their  agreement  the  wagons  were 
creaking  towards  the  rising  sun,  and 
the  whips  were  saluting  the  morning. 
•David  and  Christina  fronted  a  new 
world  together,  and  sought  virgin  soil. 
For  a  full  month  they  Journeyed  out, 
and  out-spanned  at  last,  on  a  mellow 
evening,  on  their  home. 

“Could  you  live  here,  do  you  think, 
Christina?”  asked  David,  smiling,  and 
she  smiled  back  at  him  and  made  no 
other  answer. 

There  was  need  for  none.  Indeed,  for 
no  Boer  could  pass  such  a  place.  It 


was  a  rise,  a  little  rand,  fiowing  out 
from  a  tall  kopje,  grass  and  bush  to 
its  crown,  and  at  Its  skirts  ran  a  wide 
spruit  of  clear  water.  The  veldt  waved 
like  a  sea,— not  nakedly  and  forlorn, 
but  dotted  with  gray  mimosa  and  big 
green  dropsical  aloes,  that  here  and 
there  showed  a  scarlet  plume  like  a 
flame.  The  country  was  thigh-deep  in 
grass  and  spoke  of  game;  as  they 
looked  a  springbok  got  up  and  fled. 
So  here  they  stayed. 

David  and  his  Kaffirs  built  the  house, 
such  a  house  as  you  see  only  when 
the  man  who  is  to  make  his  home  in 
it  puts  his  hand  to  the  building.  Da¬ 
vid  knew  but  one  architecture,  that  of 
the  great  hills  and  the  sky,  and  when 
all  was  done,  the  house  and  its  back¬ 
ground  clove  together  like  a  picture  in 
a  fit  frame,  the  one  enhancing  the 
other,  the  two  being  one  ill  perfection. 
It  was  thatched,  with  deep  eaves,  and 
these  made  a  cool  stoep  and  cast  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  windows;  while  the  door 
was  red,  and  took  the  e.ve  at  once,  as 
do  the  plumes  of  the  aloes.  It  was 
not  well  devised,— to  say  so  would  be 
to  lend  David  a  credit  not  due  to  him; 
but  it  occurred  excellently. 

The  next  thing  that  occurred  was  a 
child,  a  son,  and  this  set  the  pinnacle  on 
their  happiness.  His  arrival  was  the  one 
great  event  in  many  years,  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  David’s  flocks  and  herds 
was  so  well  graduated,  the  growth  of 
his  prosperity  so  steady  and  of  so  even 
a  process,  that  it  tended  rather  to  con¬ 
tent  than  to  joy.  It  was  like  having 
money  rather  than  like  getting  it.  In 
the  same  barefoot  quiet  their  youth 
left  them,  and  the  constant  passing  of 
days  marked  them,  tenderly  at  first, 
and  then  more  deeply.  Their  boy. 
Trikkie,  was  a  man  and  thinking  of 
marrying,  when  the  consciousness  of 
the  leak  in  their  lives  stood  up  before 
them. 

They  were  sitting  of  an  evening  on 
the  stoep,  watching  the  sun  go  down 
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and  pull  bis  ribbons  after  him,  wbeii 
Cbristina  spoke. 

“David,”  she  said,  “yesterday  was 
twenty-flve  years  since  our  marriage. 
We— we  are  growing  oid,  David.” 

She  spoke  with  a  falter,  believing 
what  she  said.  For  though  the  blood 
Is  running  strong  and  warm,  and  the 
eye  is  as  clear  as  the  heart  is  loyal, 
twenty-five  years  is  a  w'eary  wiiile  to 
count  back  to  one’s  youth. 

David  turned  and  looked  at  her.  He 
saw  for  a  moment  with  her  eyes— saw’ 
that  the  tenseness  of  her  girlhood  had 
vanished,  and  he  w’as  astonished.  But 
he  knew  he  was  strong  and  hale,  well 
set-up  and  a  good  man  to  be  friends 
with,  and  as  he  gripped  his  knees,  he 
felt  the  tough  muscle  under  his  fingers, 
and  it  restored  him, 

“Christina,”  he  said,  seeing  she  was 
troubled,  “it  is  the  same  with  both  of 
us.  You  are  not  afraid  to  grow’  old 
with  me,  little  cousin?” 

She  came  closer  to  him,  but  said 
nothing.  It  was  soon  after  that,  and 
a  wonderful  thing  in  its  way,  such  as 
David  had  never  heard  of  before,  that 
there  came  to  them  another  boy,  a  w’ee 
rascal  that  shattered  all  the  cobwebs 
of  tw’enty-live  years,  and  gave  Chris¬ 
tina  something  better  to  think  of  than 
the  footsteps  of  time. 

Trikkie  had  l)een  glorious  enough  in 
his  time,  and  w’as  glorious  enough  still, 
for  the  matter  of  that;  but  this  was  a 
creature  with  exceptional  points,  which 
neither  David  nor  Christina— nor,  to  do 
him  justice,  Trikkie— could  possibly 
overlook.  Trikkie  had  a  voice  like  a 
bell,  and  w’hlskers  like  the  father  of 
a  family,  and  stood  six  foot  two  in  his 
naked  feet,  and  lacked  no  excellence 
that  a  sturdy  bachelor  should  possess. 
But  the  other,  who  was  born  to  the 
name  of  Paul,  lamented  his  arrival 
with  a  vociferous  note  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  world  that  was  indescrib¬ 
ably  endearing;  had  a  head  clothed  in 
down  like  the  intimate  garments  of  an 


ostrich  chick,  and  was  small  enough 
for  David  to  put  in  his  pocket.  He 
brought  a  new  horizon  w’lth  him  and 
imposed  it  on  his  parents;  he  w’us,  in 
brief,  a  thing  to  make  a  deacon  of  a 
Jew  peddlar. 

Thereafter,  life  for  David  and  Chris¬ 
tina  W’as  no  longer  a  single  phenome¬ 
non,  but  a  series  of  developments.  It 
W’as  like  sailing  in  agreeably  rough 
water.  Ko  pensive  mood  could  sur¬ 
vive  the  sight  of  mighty  Trikkie  gam¬ 
boling  like  a  young  bull  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Paul;  nor  could  quiet  hours 
impart  a  melancholy  while  the  welkin 
rang  with  the  voice  of  the  kleintje  bul¬ 
lying  the  adoring  Kaffirs.  Where  be¬ 
fore  life  had  glided,  now’  it  steeple- 
chased,  taking  its  days  bull-headed, 
and  Paul  grew’  to  the  age  of  four  as  a 
bamboo  grows,  in  leaps. 

Then  Trikkie,  the  huge,  the  hairy, 
the  heavy-footed,  the  man  who  prided 
himself  on  his  ability  to  make  circum¬ 
stances,  discovered,  in  a  revealing  flash, 
that  he  was,  after  all,  a  poor  creature, 
and  that  the  brightest  being  on  earth 
W’as  Katje  Voss,  w’hose  people  had  set¬ 
tled  about  thirty  miles  off — next  door, 
as  it  were.  Katje  held  views  not  en¬ 
tirely  dissimilar,  but  she  consented  to 
marry  him.  and  the  big  youth  walked 
on  air.  Katje  was  a  dumpy  Boer  girl, 
w’ith  a  face  all  cream  and  roses,  and  a 
figure  that  gave  promise  of  much  fat 
hereafter.  Christina  had  imagined 
other  things,  but  the  idea  is  a  rickety 
structure  and  she  yielded;  w’hile  David 
had  never  considered  such  an  emer¬ 
gency,  and  consented  heartily.  Behind 
Trikkle’s  back  he  talked  of  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  was  exceedingly  happy. 

Then  his  dream-fabric  tumbled  about 
his  ears. 

Trikkie  had  ridden  off  to  worship  his 
beloved,  and  David  and  Christina,  as 
was  their  wont,  sat  on  the  stoep.  They 
watched  the  figure  of  their  son  out  of 
sight,  and  talked  a  while,  and  then 
lapsed  into  the  silence  of  perfect  com- 
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panioDship.  The  veldt  was  all  about 
them,  as  silent  and  friendly  as  they, 
and  the  distance  was  mellow  with  a 
haze  of  heat.  From  the  kraals  came 
at  intervals  the  voice  of  little  Paul  in 
fluent  KaflJr;  David  smiled  over  his 
pipe  and  nodded  to  his  wife  once  when 
the  boy’s  voice  was  raised  in  a  shout. 
Christina  was  sewing;  her  thoughts 
were  on  Katje  and  were  still  vaguely 
hostile. 

Of  a  sudden  she  heard  David’s  pipe 
clatter  on  the  ground,  and  looked 
sharply  round  at  him.  He  was  star¬ 
ing  intently  into  void  sky;  his 
brows  were  knitted  and  his  face  was 
drawn;  even  as  she  turned  he  gave  a 
hoarse  cry. 

She  rose  quickly,  but  he  rose  too,  and 
spoke  to  her  in  an  unfamiliar  voice. 

“Go  in,’’  he  said.  “Have  all  ready, 
for  our  son  has  met  with  a  mishap. 
He  has  fallen  from  his  horse.” 

She  gasped  and  stared  at  him,  but 
could  not  speak. 

“Go  and  do  it,”  he  said  again,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  with  hard  eyes,  and  sudden¬ 
ly  she  saw,  as  by  an  inward  light,  that 
here  was  not  madness,  but  truth.  It 
spurred  her. 

“I  will  do  it,”  she  said  swiftly.  “But 
you  will  go  and  bring  him  in?” 

“At  once,”  he  replied,  and  was  aw-ay 
to  the  shed  for  the  cart.  The  Kaflirs 
came  running  to  inspan  the  horses,  and 
shrank  from  him  as  they  worked.  He 
was  white  through  his  tan,  and  he 
breathed  loud.  Little  Paul  saw  him, 
and  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  cried 
quietly. 

Before  David  went  his  wife  touched 
him  on  the  arm,  and  he  turned.  She 
was  white  to  the  lips. 

“David,”  she  said,  and  struggled 
with  her  speech— “David.” 

“Well?”  he  answered  with  a  preg¬ 
nant  calm. 

“David,  he  is  not— not  deodf” 

“Not  yet,”  he  answered;  “but  I  can¬ 
not  say  how  it  will  be  when  I  get 


there.”  A  tenderness  overwhelmed 
him,  and  he  caught  a  great  sob  and 
put  bis  arm  about  her.  “All  must  be 
ready,  little  cousin.  Time  enough  to 
grieve  afterwards— all  our  lives,  Chris¬ 
tina,  all  our  lives!” 

She  put  her  hand  on  bis  breast. 

“All  shall  be  ready,  David,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “Trust  me,  David.” 

He  drove  off,  and  she  watched  him 
lash  the  horses  down  the  hill  and  force 
them  at  the  drift— he,  the  man  who 
loved  horses  and  knew  them  as  he 
knew  his  children.  His  children!  She 
fled  into  the  bouse  to  do  her  office  and 
to  drink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup  the 
bitterness  of  motherhood.  A  cool  bed, 
linen,  cold  water  and  hot  water,  bran¬ 
dy  and  milk,  all  the  insignia  of  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  shadow  did  she  put  to  hand, 
and  con  over  and  adjust  and  think 
upon,  and  then  there  was  the  waiting. 
She  waited  on  the  stoep,  burning  and 
tortured,  boring  at  the  horizon  with 
dry  eyes,  and  praying  and  hoping.  A 
lifetime  went  in  those  hours,  and  the 
sun  was  slanting  down  before  the  road 
yielded,  far  and  far  away,  a  speck 
that  grew  into  a  cart  going  slowly. 
By-and-by  she  was  able  to  see  her  hus¬ 
band  driving,  but  nobody  with  him,— 
only  a  rag  or  a  garment  that  fluttered 
from  the  side.  Her  mind  snatched  at 
it;  was  it— God!  what  was  it? 

David  drove  into  the  yard  soberly; 
she  was  at  the  stot'p. 

“All  is  ready,”  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  “Will  you  bring  him  in?” 

‘^Yes,”  he  said;  and  she  went  inside 
with  her  heart  thrashing  like  a  kick¬ 
ing  horse. 

David  carried  in  his  son  in  his  arms; 
he  was  not  yet  past  that.  On  the 
white  bed  inside  they  laid  him,  and 
where  his  fair  bead  touched  the  pillow 
it  dyed  it  red.  Trikkle’s  face  was 
white  and  blue,  and  his  jaw  hung 
oddly;  but  once  he  was  within  the 
door,  some  reinforcement  of  association 
came  to  Christina,  and  she  went  about 
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her  ministry  purposefuiiy  and  swiftly, 
a  little  comforted.  At  the  back  of  her 
brain  dwelt  some  idea  such  as  this: 
here  was  her  house,  her  home,  there 
David,  there  Trikkle,  here  she,  and 
where  these  were  together  Death  could 
never  make  the  fourth.  The  same 
thought  sends  a  stricken  child  to  its 
mother.  David  leant  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  his  burning  eyes  on  the  face 
of  his  son,  and  his  brows  tortured  with 
an.viety.  Christina  brought  some  drink 
in  a  cup  and  held  it  to  tlie  still  lips 
of  the  young  man. 

“Drink,  Trikkle,”  she  pleaded  softly. 
“Drink,  my  kleintje.  Only  a  drop, 
Trikkie,  and  the  pain  will  fly  away.” 

She  spoke  as  though  he  w'ere  yet  a 
child,  for  a  mother  know’s  nothing  of 
manhood  when  her  son  lies  helpless. 
The  arts  that  made  him  a  man  shall 
keep  him  a  man;  so  she  coaxed  the 
closed  eyes  and  the  dumb  mouth. 

But  Trikkie  would  not  drink,  heard 
nothing,  gave  no  sign.  Christina  laid 
drenched  cloths  to  his  forehead,  deftly 
cleansed  and  bandaged  the  gaping 
rent  in  the  base  of  the  skull  whence 
the  life  whistled  forth,  and  talked  to 
her  boy  all  the  while  in  the  low  croon¬ 
ing  mother-voice.  David  never  moved 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  never 
loosed  his  drawn  brow’s.  In  came  little 
Paul  silently  and  took  his  band,  but  he 
never  looked  down,  and  the  father  and 
the  child  remained  there  throughout 
the  languid  afternoon. 

Evening  cool  was  growing  up  when 
Trikkle  opened  his  eyes.  Chris¬ 
tina  was  wetting  towels  for  bandages, 
and  her  back  was  towards  him,  but 
she  knew  Instantly  and  came  swiftly 
to  his  side.  David  leaned  forward 
breathlessly,  and  little  Paul  cried  out 
with  the  grip  of  his  hand.  They  saw 
a  waver  of  recognition  in  Trikkie’s 
eyes,  a  fond  light,  and  it  seemed  that 
his  lips  moved.  Christina  laid  her 
ear  to  them. 

”  And—  a— shod—horse  I”  murmured 


Trikkie.  Nothing  more.  An  hour  af¬ 
ter  he  was  cold,  and  David  was  alone 
on  the  stoep,  questioning  pitiless  skies 
ai]d  groping  for  God,  while  Christina 
knelt  beside  the  bed  within  and  wept 
blood  from  her  soul. 

They  buried  Trikkie  in  a  little  kraal 
on  the  hillside,  and  David  made  the 
cottin.  When  he  nailed  down  the  lid 
he  was  an  old  man;  when  the  first  red 
clod  rung  on  it,  he  felt  that  life  had 
emptied  itself.  When  they  were  back 
in  the  house  again,  Christina  turned  to 
him. 

“You  knew,”  she  said,  in  a  strange 
voice — “You  knew,  but  you  could  not 
save  him.”  And  she  laughed  aloud. 
David  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  groaned,  but  the  next  instant 
Christina’s  arms  were  about  him. 

Y"et  of  their  old  life,  before  the  del¬ 
uge  of  grief,  too  much  was  happy  to 
be  all  swamped.  Time  softened  the 
ruggedness  of  their  wound  somewhat, 
and  a  day  came  when  all  the  world 
was  no  longer  black.  Little  Paul 
helped  them  much,  for  what  had  once 
been  Trikkie’s  was  now  bis,  and  as  be 
grew  before  their  eyes,  his  young 
strength  and  beauty  were  a  balm  to 
them.  David  was  much  abroad  in  the 
lands  now,  for  he  was  growing  mealies 
and  rapidly  becoming  a  rich  man;  and 
as  he  rode  off  in  the  morning,  and  rode 
in  at  sundown,  his  new  gravity  of  mind 
and  mien  broke  up  to  the  youngster 
who  jumped  at  the  stirrup  with  shouts 
and  laughter  and  demanded  to  ride  on 
the  saddle-bow.  At  Intervals,  also, 
Paul  laid  claim  to  a  gun,  to  spurs,  to 
a  watch,  to  all  the  things  that  go  in 
procession  across  a  child’s  horizon,  and 
Christina  was  not  proof  against  the 
impulse  to  smile  at  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought,  of  course, 
that  the  shock  of  foreknowledge,  of 
omnipotent  vision,  had  left  David 
scathless.  Though  the  other  details 
of  the  tragedy  shared  his  memory,  and 
elbowed  the  terrifying  sense  of  revela- 
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tion,  he  would  find  himself  now  and 
again  peering  at  the  future,  straining 
to  foresee,  as  a  sailor  bores  at  a  fog- 
bank.  Then  he  would  catch  himself, 
and  start  back  shuddering  to  the  in¬ 
stant  matters  about  him.  Eventuali¬ 
ties  he  could  meet,  but  in  their  season 
and  hand  to  hand,  afar  off  they  mas¬ 
tered  him.  Christina,  too,  dwelt  on  it 
at  seasons;  but,  by  some  process  of  her 
woman's  mind,  it  was  less  dreadful  to 
her  than  to  David:  she,  too,  could 
dream  at  times. 

One  day  she  was  at  work  within  the 
house,  and  Paul  ran  in  and  out.  She 
spoke  to  him  once  about  introducing 
an  evil-smelling  water-tortoise;  he 
went  forth  to  exploit  it  in  the  yard. 
From  time  to  time  his  shrill  voice 
reached  her;  then  the  frayed  edges  of 
David’s  black  trousers  of  ceremony  en¬ 
gaged  her,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
Between  the  scissors  and  the  needle, 
at  last,  there  stole  on  her  ear  a  faint 
tap-tap — such  a  sound  as  water  drop¬ 
ping  on  to  a  board  makes.  It  left  her 
unconscious  for  a  w’hile.  and  then  grew 
a  little  louder,  with  a  note  of  vehe¬ 
mence.  At  last  she  looked  up  and  lis¬ 
tened.  Tap,  tap,  it  went,  and  she 
sprang  from  her  chair  and  went  to  the 
stoep  and  looked  out  along  the  road. 
Far  off  on  the  hillside  was  a  horse, 
ridden  furiously  on  the  downward 
road,  and  though  dwarfed  by  the  miles, 
she  could  see  the  rider  Hogging  and  bis 
urgent  crouch  over  the  horse’s  withers. 
It  was  a  picture  of  mad  speed,  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  violence,  and  struck  her  with  a 
chill.  Were  the  Kaffirs  risen?  she 
queried.  Was  there  war  abroad?  Was 
this  mad  rider  her  husband? 

The  last  question  struck  her  sharply, 
and  she  glanced  about.  Little  Paul 
was  sitting  on  a  stone,  plaguing  the 
water-tortoise  with  a  stick,  and  speak¬ 
ing  to  himself  and  it.  The  sight  reas¬ 
sured  her,  and  she  viewed  the  rider 
again  with  equanimity.  But  now  she 
was  able  to  place  him:  it  was  David, 


and  the  horse  was  his  big  roan.  The 
pace  at  which  he  rode  was  winding  up 
the  distance,  and  the  hoofs  no  longer 
tap-tapped,  but  rung  insistently. 
There  was  war,  then;  it  could  be  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Her  category  of  calamities 
was  brief,  and  war  and  the  death  of 
her  dear  ones  nearly  exhausted  it. 

David  galloped  the  last  furlongs  with 
a  tightened  rein,  and  froth  snowed 
from  the  bit.  He  pulled  up  in  the 
yard  and  slipped  from  the  saddle. 
Christina  saw  again  on  his  face  the 
white  stricken  look  and  the  furrowed 
frown  that  had  stared  on  Trikkle’s 
death.  David  stood  w’ith  the  bridle  in 
his  band  and  the  horse’s  muzzle  against 
his  arm  and  looked  around.  He  saw 
Christina  coming  towards  him  with 
quick  steps,  and  little  Paul,  aban¬ 
doning  the  skellpot,  running  to  greet 
him.  He  staggered  and  drew  his  hand 
across  his  forehead, 

Christina  had  trouble  to  make  him 
speak. 

“A  dream,”  he  kept  .saying,  ‘‘an  evil 
dream.” 

‘‘A  lying  dream,”  suggested  Chris¬ 
tina  anxiously. 

“Yes,”  he  hastened  to  add,  “a  lying 
dream.” 

“About— about  little  Paul?”  w'as  her 
timid  question. 

David  was  silent  for  a  while,  and 
then  answered.  “I  saw  him  dead,”  he 
replied  with  a  shudder.  “God!  I  saw 
it  as  plain  as  I  saw  him  a  moment  ago 
in  the  kraal.” 

They  heard  the  child's  gleeful  shout 
the  same  Instant.  “I’ve  got  you!  I’ve 
got  you!”  he  cried  from  without. 

“He  has  a  water-tortoise,”  explained 
Christina  with  a  smile.  “Paul,”  she 
called  aloud,  “come  Indoors.” 

“Ja,”  shouted  the  child,  and  they 
heard  him  run  up  the  steps  of  the 
stoep. 

“Look,”  he  said,  standing  at  the  door, 
“I  found  this  la  the  grass.  What  sort 
is  it,  father?” 
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Duvid  saw  something  lithe  and  sinu¬ 
ous  in  tile  child's  hands,  and  stiffened 
in  every  limb.  Paul  had  a  skaupatiklter 
In  his  grip,  the  green-and-yellow  death- 
snake  that  abounds  in  the  veldt.  Its 
head  lay  on  his  arm,  its  pin-point  eyes 
maliciously  agleam,  and  the  child 
gripped  it  by  the  middle.  Christina 
stood  petrified,  but  the  boy  laughed 
and  dandled  the  reptile  in  glee. 

“Be  still,  Paul,”  said  David,  in  a 
voice  that  was  new  to  him— “be  still; 
do  not  move.” 

The  child  looked  up  at  him  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  “Why?”  he  began." 

“Be  still,”  commanded  David,  and 
went  over  to  him  cautiously.  The  ser¬ 
pent’s  evil  head  was  raised  ns  he  ap¬ 
proached,  and  it  hissed  at  him.  Paul 
stood  quite  quiet,  and  David  advanced 
his  naked  hand  to  his  certain  death 
and  the  delivery  of  his  child.  The 
reptile  poised,  and  as  David  snatched 
at  it.  it  struck— but  on  his  sleeve.  The 
next  instant  was  a  delirious  vision  of 
writhing  green  and  yellow;  there  was 
a  cry  from  Paul,  and  the  snake  was 
on  the  floor.  David  crushed  it  furi¬ 
ously  with  his  boot. 

Christina  snatched  the  child.  “Did 
it  bite  you.  Paul?”  she  screamed.  “Did 
It  bite  you?” 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  but  David 
Interposed  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

“Of  course  it  did!”  he  vociferated 
with  blazing  eyes;  “what  else  did  my 
dream  point  to?  But  we’ll  fight  with 
God  yet.  Bring  me  the  child,  Chris¬ 
tina.”  ’ 

On  the  plump  forearm  of  Paul  they 
found  two  minute  punctures  and  two 
tiny  points  of  blood.  David  drew  his 
knife,  and  the  child  shrieked  and  strug¬ 
gled. 

“Get  a  hot  iron,  Christina,”  cried 
David,  and  gripped  Paul  with  his 
knees. 

******* 

In  the  morning  the  room  was  wild 
and  grisly  with  blood  and  the  smell  of 


burnt  flesh,  and  David  lay  face  down¬ 
wards  on  the  floor,  writhing  as  the 
echoes  of  Paul’s  shrieks  tortured  his 
ears.  But  in  the  next  room  little  Paul 
was  still  for  ever,  and  all  the  ghastly 
labor  was  to  no  purpose. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  provision  in 
the  make  of  humanity  for  overflow 
grief,  some  limit  impregnable  to  afllic- 
tion;  for  when  little  Paul  was  laid  be¬ 
side  his  brother,  there  were  still  David 
and  Christina  to  walk  aimlessly  in 
their  empty  world.  Their  scars  were 
deep  and  they  were  crippled  with  woe, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  they  lived  as 
paralytics  live,  dead  in  all  save  in  their 
susceptibility  to  torture.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  barrier  between  them 
in  David’s  disastrous  foreknowledge, 
for  Christina  could  not  throw  off  the 
thought  that  it  contained  the  causal 
dements  which  had  robbed  her  of  her 
sons.  Pain  had  fogged  her;  she  could 
not  probe  the  matter,  and  sensations 
tyrannized  over  her  mind.  David,  too, 
was  bowed  \\ith  a  sense  of  guilt  that 
be  could  not  rise  to  throw  off.  AH 
motive  was  buried  in  the  kraal;  and 
he  and  his  wife  sat  apart  and  spent 
days  and  nights  without  the  traffic  of 
speech. 

But  Christina  was  seized  with  an 
idea.  She  woke  David  in  th'e  night 
and  spoke  to  him  tensely. 

“David,”  she  cried,  gripping  him  by 
the  arm— “David!  We  cannot  live  for 
ever.  Do  you  hear  me?  Look,  David, 
look  hard!  Look  where  you  looked  be¬ 
fore.  Can  you  see  nothing  for  me — 
for  us,  David?” 

He  was  sitting  up,  and  the  spell  of 
her  inspiration  claimed  him.  He 
opened  his  eyes  wide  and  searched  the 
barren  darkness  for  a  sign.  I^e  groped 
with  his  mind,  tore  at  the  bonds  of  the 
present. 

“Do  you  see  nothing?”  whispered 
Christina.  “Oh,  David,  there  must  be 
something.  Look— look  hard!” 

For  the  space  of  a  hundred  seconds 
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they  huddled  on  the  bed,  David  fum¬ 
bling  with  the  trusts  of  destiny,  Chris¬ 
tina  waiting,  breathless. 

“Lie  down,”  said  David  at  last.  “You 
are  going  to  die,  little  cousin.  It  is 
all  well.” 

His  voice  was  the  calmest  in  the 
world. 

“And  you?”  cried  Christina;  “David, 
and  you?” 

“I  see  nothing,”  he  said. 

“Poor  David!”  murmured  his  wife, 
clinging  to  him.  “But  I  am  sure  all 
will  yet  be  well,  David.  Have  no  fear, 
my  husband.” 

She  murmured  on  in  the  dark,  with 
his  arm  about  her,  and  promised  him 
death,  entreated  him  to  believe  with 
her,  and  coaxed  him  with  the  bait  of 
the  grave.  They  were  bride  and  groom 
again,  they  two,  and  slept  at  last  in 
one  another’s  arms. 

In  the  morning  all  was  well  with 
Christina,  and  she  bustled  about  as  of 
old.  David  was  still,  and  hoped  ever, 
with  a  tired  content  in  what  should 
happen,  a  languor  that  forbade  him 
from  railing  on  fate.  Together  they 
prepared  matters  as  for  a  journey. 

“If  the  black  trousers  come  frayed 
again,”  said  Christina,  “try  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  scissors  are  better  than  a 
knife.  And  the  seeds  are  all  in  the 
box  under  our  bed.” 

“In  the  box  under  our  bed,”  repeated 
David  carefully.  “Yes,  under  the  bed. 
I  will  remember.” 

“And  this,  David.”  holding  up  piles 
of  white  linen,  “this  is  for  me.  You 
will  not  forget?” 

“For  you?”  he  queried,  not  nnder- 
Btanding. 
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“Yes,”  she  answered  softly.  “I  will 
be  buried  in  this.” 

He  started,  but  recovered  himself 
with  a  quivering  lip. 

“Of  course,”  he  answered.  “I  wiil  see 
to  it.  I  must  be  very  old,  Christina.” 

She  came  over  and  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead. 

In  the  middie  of  the  afternoon  she 
went  to  bed,  and  he  came  in  and  sat 
beside  her.  She  held  his  hand,  and 
smiled  at  him. 

“Are  you  dying  now?”  he  asked  at 
length. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “What  shall  I  tell 
Trikkie  and  the  kleintje  from  you?” 

“Tell  them  nothing,”  he  said,  after 
a  pause.  “It  cannot  be  that  I  shall  be 
apart  from  you  all  long.  No;  I  am 
very  sure  of  that.” 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  felt  some  pain.  It  was  little, 
and  she  made  no  outcry.  Her  death 
was  calm  and  not  strongly  distressing, 
and  the  next  day  David  put  her  into 
the  ground  where  her  sons  lay. 

But,  as  I  have  made  clear,  he  did  not 
die  till  long  afterwards,  when  he  had 
sold  his  farm  and  come  to  live  In  the 
little  white  house  in  the  dorp,  where 
colors  jostled  each  other  in  the  garden, 
and  fascinated  children  watched  him 
go  in  and  come  out.  I  think  the  story 
explains  that  perpetual  search  of 
which  his  vacant  eyes  gave  news,  and 
the  joyous  alacrity  of  his  last  home¬ 
coming,  and  the  perfect  technique  of 
his  death.  It  all  points  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  however  brave  the  figures, 
however  aspiring  their  capers,  they  but 
respond  to  strings  which  are  pulled 
and  loosened  elsewhere. 
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The  Eastern  Question— that  inter¬ 
minable  Eastern  Question— which  has 
vexed  Europe  and  threatened  its  peace 
for  nearly  a  century— is  again  upon  us. 
In  one  sense  It  has  never  been  ab¬ 
sent,  for  wherever  the  Turk  rules  the 
elements  of  danger  are  present.  But 
from  time  to  time  the  fires  that  are 
always  smouldering  break  out  Into 
fierce  flame,  spread  over  one  province 
after  another,  and  seem  on  the  point 
of  involving  Europe  in  a  general  con¬ 
flagration. 

Though  it  had  become  plain,  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would 
make  the  territories  embraced  Avithln 
it  a  scene  of  internal  discord,  and  ul¬ 
timately  a  prey  to  be  fought  for  by 
neighboring  Powers,  the  Eastern 
Question,  as  we  know  it,  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  insurrection 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  second  decade 
of  last  century.  The  battle  of  Nav- 
arino  in  1827  decided  the  issue  of 
that  struggle;  and  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Greek  kingdom,  shortly 
afterwards,  gave  to  the  Christian 
populations  in  other  parts  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  dominions  hopes  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  which  have  never  since  deserted 
them.  The  process  then  begun  has 
gone  on  steadily.  First,  the  Danublan 
Principalities,  practically  indei)endent 
already,  became  legally  independent; 
then  Servia  won  lier  freedom  by  a 
long  struggle,  and  had  it  formally  rec¬ 
ognized  in  1829  and  guaranteed  in 
185G.  Bulgaria  was  erected  into  an 
autonomous  State  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878.  Bosnia  was  in  tlie 
same  year  occupied  by  Austria. 
Montenegro  was  enlarged,  and  Thes¬ 
saly  W’as  added  to  Greece.  Eastern 
Roumelia,  also  established  as  a  princi¬ 
pality  in  1878.  achieved  her  union  witli 


Bulgaria  in  1885.  Crete,  after  re¬ 
peated  risings,  virtually  ceased  to  be 
Turkish  in  1897.  Thus  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  in  Europe,  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  centurj-,  had  stretched  as 
far  north  as  Budapest,  have  now  be¬ 
come  reduced  to  a  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  territory,  running  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  at  Capt.  Iniada,  north  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

The  process  whereby  the  regions  just 
enumerated  have  been  delivered  has 
for  a  hundred  years  past  been  always 
the  same;  and  the  same  causes  have 
been  everywhere  at  work.  Misrule 
has  provoked  discontent,  discontent 
has  broken  out  in  rebellion,  rebellion 
has  either  held  its  ground  until  the 
Sultan’s  power  proved  unable  to  over¬ 
come  it,  or  has  been  suppressed  with 
massacres  so  horrible,  that  interven¬ 
tion  by  one  or  more  of  the  European 
Powers  became  inevitable.  Some  in¬ 
terfered  because  public  opinion  com¬ 
pelled  them;  and  the  two  nearest  Pow¬ 
ers  have  bad  a  further  motive,  for  the 
disorders  gave  them  an  excuse,  which 
humanity  approved,  for  extending 
their  own  borders.  The  process  would 
have  been  more  rapid— would  indeed 
have  been  completed  before  now— but 
for  the  jealousies  of  the  four  great 
States  w’hich  thought  themselves 
chiefly  concerned.  England  deemed  it 
her  interest  to  maintain  the  Turkish 
Empire  as  a  safeguard  for  herself 
against  Russia.  France,  as  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  Roman  Catholic  interests  in 
tile  East,  was  suspicious  both  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  (till  within  the  last  'twenty 
years)  of  Russia.  Still  more  pro¬ 
nounced  has  been,  in  recent  days,  the 
rivalry  of  Russia  and  Austria.  But 
for  these  jealousies,  the  Turk  would 
have  little,  if  anything,  to  call  his  own 
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upon  European  soil.  In  1878  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefa  no,  dictated  by 
Russia  after  the  war  which  the  Bul¬ 
garian  massacres  of  1876  had  pro¬ 
voked,  took  from  the  Sultau,  and  gave 
to  Bulgaria,  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
we  call  Macedonia;  and  it  was  the 
action  of  England  which  then  substi¬ 
tuted  for  that  instrument  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  whereby  these  regions  were 
handed  back  to  the  Turk.  By  the 
tweuty-third  article  of  that  Treaty 
the  Sultau  undertook  to  introduce  ad¬ 
ministrative  reforms:  and  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  embodying  them. 
The  scheme  was  duly  prepared,  but  no 
effect  was  ever  given  to  it.  Things 
remained  just  as  bad  as  they  had  l)een 
before.  Indeed,  things  were  in  one 
sense  worse,  for  the  miserable  peas¬ 
antry  of  Macedonia  now  saw  on  their 
borders  a  new  State,  inhabited  by 
men  of  their  own  tongue  and  faith, 
but  delivered  from  the  oppressions 
under  which  they  were  left  to  groan. 

One  may  speak  of  the  peasantry  as 
a  whole,  because  all  the  Christians  suf¬ 
fer,  all  are  alike  anxious  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  Turkish  misgovernment.  But 
there  are  differences  among  them,  and 
it  is  partly  in  these  differences  that 
the  special  difficulty  of  the  problem 
lies.  In  most  parts  of  Greece,  almost 
the  whole  population  was  Christian, 
and  whether  it  spoke  Greek  or  Al¬ 
banian,  it  was  equally  anxious  to  be 
free.  In  Crete,  the  Christians  were, 
and  are,  in  a  large  majority.  In  Ser- 
via,  there  were  hardly  any  Musul- 
mans.  In  Bosnia,  as  in  Bulgaria,  the 
Musulmans  were  a  minority,  and  in 
Bosnia  the  hand  of  Austria  ■was  strong 
enough  to  impose  order  and  repress 
the  strife  of  faiths.  In  Macedonia 
(omitting  Albania)  the  Christians 
vastly  outnumber  the  Musulmans. 
But  the  Christians  themselves  are 
divided  into  four  races  and  three  re¬ 
ligious  communions.  The  Bulgarian 


race  prevails  over  three-fourths  of  the 
country,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Vardar  valley, 
and  extends  southward  nearly  to  the 
Aegean  and  northward  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria.  The 
northwestern  districts  round  Pristina 
and  Novi  Bazar  belong  to  the  Servian 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  family.  These 
Serbs  speak  a  language  near  akin  to 
the  Bulgarian,  but  the  two  races  are 
dissimilar  in  character,  for  the  Bul¬ 
garians  are  of  Finnish  origin;  and, 
though  they  have  been  commingled  with 
the  Slavs  among  Avhom  they  settled 
in  the  seventh  century  A.  D.,  and  have 
learnt  from  them  their  Slavonic 
speech,  they  remain  different  in  mind 
and  temper.  The  Greeks— that  is  to 
say  a  population  speaking  Greek 
(whatever  its  racial  source)— dwell  in 
the  southwest  corner,  around  and  west 
of  Salonika,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Aegean.  They  keep  themselves 
quite  apart  from  the  Bulgarians  of  the 
interior,  to  whom  they  are  generally 
superior  in  education.  There  are  no 
data  for  estimating  their  number  (for 
statistics  do  not  exist  in  Turkey,  un¬ 
less  when  invented  to  throw  dust  in 
Western  eyes);  but  they  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  Servians  of  the  North- 
West,  though  fewer  than  the  Bulga¬ 
rians.  Scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  countiy.  especially  in  the 
South  and  South-West,  there  are  vil¬ 
lages  of  a  people  called  Vlachs,  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  tongue  as  the  Roumansof 
Uoumania,  and  apparently  of  the  same 
race.  Some  are  pastoral  in  their 
habits,  and  mingle  but  little  with  the 
other  populations.  Some  speak  Greek 
as  well  as  Vlach.  and  may  practically 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Greek  ele¬ 
ment.  Finally,  on  the  West  side  of 
the  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  great  valley  which  runs 
North-West  from  Salonika  to  Pristina, 
one  finds  the  Albanians,  fierce  moun¬ 
taineers.  mostly  Musulmans.  but  pretty 
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much  the  same  in  habits  whether  they 
are  Musulmans  or  Christians,  fiiidin}; 
their  chief  pleasure  in  tlRhting.  and 
diverted  from  their  battles  of  clan 
against  clan,  only  by  the  prospect  of 
raiding  the  Christian  i>easantry  of  the 
lower  country.  Betweeen  them  and 
districts  chiefly  peopled  by  their 
Greek,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  neigh¬ 
bors,  there  is  no  boundary,  either  nat¬ 
ural  or  legal;  so  that  practically  Al¬ 
bania  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
Macedonia,  Just  as  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands,  though  peopled  by  a  different 
race  and  little  controlled  by  the  Stuart 
kings,  were  a  part  of  Scotland  and  a 
potent  factor  of  disorder  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  So  the 
conditions  of  the  Macedonian  problem 
cannot  be  understood  without  realiz¬ 
ing  the  restless  activity  and  ferocious 
rapacity  of  these  wdld  hillmen,  a  race 
of  fine  natural  gifts  and  some  primi¬ 
tive  virtues,  but  at  present  a  scourge 
to  the  country. 

Each  of  these  elements,  to  which 
one  might  add  the  Turkish,  that  Is,  the 
Mohammedan  part  of  the  population 
(small  in  the  rural  districts)  is  hostile 
to  each  of  the  others.  The  Ylachs  are 
indeed  too  few  and  too  backward  to 
be  of  much  account.  But  the  Bul¬ 
garian  is  hated  by  the  Servian,  ami 
still  more  bitterly  hated  by  the  Greek. 
The  Servian  and  the  Greek  are  less 
in  contact,  but  love  each  other  no  bet¬ 
ter.  The  Albanian  is  impartial  in  his 
desire  to  rob  and  murder  all  three  sets 
of  Christians.  Between  the  three 
Christian  races  there  is  no  difference 
of  creed,  and  practically  none  of  rit¬ 
ual;  for,  though  they  belong  to  differ¬ 
ent  ecclesiastical  organizations,  they 
are  all  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  East.  Their  antagonism 
is  due  to  political  rivalry.  Each  looks 
back  to  an  Empire  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Bulgarians  to  the  Tsar 
Simeon  and  the  two  Astons,  the  Ser¬ 
vians  to  the  great  days  of  Stephen 


Dushan,  the  Greeks  to  the  East 
Roman  Empire,  which  had  its  seat  at 
Constantinople.  Each  aspires  to  make 
itself  the  ruling  race,  and  renew  the 
Tong-faded  glories  of  its  remote  past. 
The  Greeks  are  less  sanguine  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago  of  creating 
an  Empire,  which  shall  rule  Thrace  as 
well  as  Greece  from  the  Bosphorus. 
But  they  still  dread  the  rise  of  the 
Slav  power,  which  would  take  from 
them  lands  they  deem  debatable,  and 
in  which  they  form  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  element. 

Each  of  the.se  nationalties  uses  its 
churches  and  its  schools  as  means  of 
a  racial  and  political  propaganda. 
Each  finds  in  an  existing  State  that 
nucleus  for  an  extended  kingdom 
which  Italy  found  in  Piedmont,  and 
Germany  found  in  Prussia.  The  Ser¬ 
vians  in  Macedonia  have  the  sympathy 
and  may  have  the  armed  help,  of  their 
brethren  in  Servia,  in  seeking  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  Servian  kingdom.  The  Bul¬ 
garians  of  Macedonia  have  a  similar 
and  more  energetic  support  from  the 
Bulgarians  of  the  Principality;  and 
the  Greeks  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  see 
Macedonia  Turkish,  than  see  it  either 
Servian  or  Bulgarian,  because  in  the 
latter  case  the  chances  of  the  north¬ 
ward  extension  of  Greece  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  It  might  seem  natural 
to  reconcile  these  conflicting  claims  by 
a  partition  of  Macedonian  territory 
between  the  three  Christian  elements. 
But,  unluckily,  none  of  these  three  ele¬ 
ments  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  well- 
defined  or  definable  region.  Over 
considerable  districts  Servians  are 
mixed  with  Bulgarians,  over  other 
districts  Bulgarians  are  mixed  with 
Greeks,  nor  is  any  race  disposed  to 
make  a  friendly  compromise  with  any 
of  the  others. 

These  ethnological  data  need  to  be 
stated,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  to  be  ultimately  solved 
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may  be  understood.  But  they  do  not 
constitute  the  immediate  probiem. 
They  are  not  the  cause  of  the  present 
miseries  and  the  present  dangers.  It 
suits  the  cynical  politicians  who  would 
leave  the  Turks  to  carry  out  their  pro¬ 
gramme  of  massacre  and  rapine,  to 
put  the  discords  of  the  Christian  races 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  But 
the  real  evil,  the  horrible  reality  which 
overshadows  everything  else,  is  the  in¬ 
curable  inisgovernment  of  the  country, 
a  misgovernment  which  is  the  result, 
not  of  stupidity  or  carelessness,  but 
of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  plunder  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  a 
handful  of  landlords,  tax-gatherers, 
and  ofScials,  coupled  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  armed  Musulman  for 
the  defenceless  Christian.  There  is  no 
need  to  describe  the  forms  which  this 
misrule  takes.  They  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  over  and  over  again  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  They  are  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  wherever  in  the  Turkish 
empire  there  is  a  Christian  population. 
They  have  been  well  sketched,  as  re¬ 
spects  Macedonia,  by  Dr.  Dillon  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  and  by  Mr.  H. 
N.  Brailsford  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  September.  From  the  latter  writer 
I  take  a  sentence  or  two,  which  sup¬ 
plement  the  accounts  that  may  be 
found  in  the  British  Consular  Reports, 
not  but  what  those  Reports  (which 
hardly  any  one  reads)  contain  more 
than  enough  to  show  how  shocking 
the  situation  is. 

The  Consuls  hear  nothing  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  village  tragedies,— the  stolen  sheep¬ 
skin  coat,  the  hamstrung  ox,  the  shady 
tree  cut  down,  the  watercourse  diverted, 
the  wife  insulted  and.  it  may  be,  vio¬ 
lated,  while  the  husband  is  in  the  field. 
They  go  on  unmarked  from  day  to  day, 
and  It  is  only  when  one  sits  down  at 
leisure  in  a  peasant  hut.  and  overcomes 

>  This  unhappy  pbraae  soon  found  Ita  punish¬ 
ment,  for  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantl- 
Dople  was  presently  directed  to  explain  that  It 
bad  not  been  Intended  to  exonerate  the  Tnrks, 
but  had  been  nsed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 


the  shyness  and  suspicions  of  the  own¬ 
er,  that  one  hears  of  them  at  all. 
They  are  neither  interesting  nor  sensa¬ 
tional,  but  it  is  this  daily  domestic  op¬ 
pression,  much  more  than  the  start¬ 
ling  and  wnolesale  outrages,  that  has 
ground  down  the  peasantry  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  crushed  its  spirit,  its  intelli¬ 
gence,  its  humanity,  and  made  it  what 
it  is  to-day— a  maddened  race  of  slaves, 
which  is  ready  at  length  to  commit 
any  crime,  to  suffer  any  torture,  if  only 
it  may  be  rid  of  the  little  tyrants  of 
its  fields,  who  eat  its  bread,  consume 
its  labor,  and  destroy  its  soul.  No  one 
of  the  Christian  races  which  threw  off 
the  Turkish  yoke  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  had  quite  so 
ample  a  justification  for  revolt  as  this 
Macedonian  peasantry. 

.Tustification,  indeed!  All  the  sub¬ 
ject  populations  of  Turkey  have,  for 
centuries  past,  had  ample  justification 
for  revolt.  Half  of  what  is  contained 
in  the  narratives  of  travellers,  and  in 
the  Consular  Reports,  is  enough  to 
prove  that:  and  the  races  which  have 
suffered  most  are  those  w^hlch  have  re¬ 
mained  longest  under  the  yoke,  be¬ 
cause  the  completeness  of  their  misery 
has  left  them  least  able  to  free  them¬ 
selves  by  arms.  Yet  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  England  was  Ignorant  enough, 
or  thoughtless  enough,  to  go  out  of  his 
way,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  declare  in 
Parliament  that,  in  the  rebellion  that 
has  broken  out,  “the  balance  of 
criminality  was  on  the  side  of  the  in¬ 
surgents.”*  True  it  is  that  some  of 
the  Insurgent  bands  have  done  shock¬ 
ing  things.  But  the  cruelties  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  Turkish  troops  and  of¬ 
ficials,  and  that  not  only  now,  but 
during  the  many  years  of  oppression 
that  have  provoked  rebellion,  have 
been  far  vaster  in  scale,  as  w’ell  as 
more  wanton  and  atrocious,  than  can 
be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  insurrec- 

"eRoteric  parliamentary  debate."  In  point  of 
fact.  It  waa  noedleas  for  the  purpoeea  of  debate, 
tlnce  no  speaker  bad  either  attacked  the  Minis¬ 
try,  or  attempted  to  adjust  the  balance  of  crtml- 
nallty. 
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tionary  bands.  Difficult  as  it  has  been 
to  obtain  trustworthy  information  of 
what  has  been  passing  since  June  last, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  under 
Turkish  orders,  many  thousands  of  in¬ 
nocent  peasants,  women  and  children 
as  well  as  men,  Greeks  and  Vlachs 
as  well  as  Bulgarians,  have,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  been  slaughtered, 
hundreds  of  villages  inhabited  by 
non-combatants  wilfully  burned.  The 
evidence  given  by  the  correspondents 
of  the  English  papers,  and  particularly 
by  the  very  capable  correspondents  of 
the  Times,  is  conclusive.  Should  things 
go  on  during  the  next  few  months  as 
they  have  during  the  last  three,  large 
part  of  Macedonia  will  be  turned  into 
a  desert. 

To  all  present  appearances,  things 
will  go  on  as  they  have  been  going 
on.  The  revolutionaries  are  numerous 
and  desperate,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Principality  will  probably  be  drawn 
into  the  conflict  by  the  feelings  of  a 
people  who  see  their  kinsfolk  perish¬ 
ing.  But  the  Turks  have  an  enormous 
preponderance  of  force,  and,  being  en¬ 
tirely  reckless  of  consequences,  may 
succeed  in  stamping  out  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  with  it  great  part  of  the 
population. 

Can  nothing  then  be  done?  Is  the 
civilized  West  to  look  on  as  an  indif¬ 
ferent  spectator  from  week  to  week, 
and  month  to  month,  while  atrocities 
continue,  not  less  hideous  than  those 
the  mere  recital  of  which,  long  after 
they  had  happened,  roused  England  to 
indignation  in  187G? 

Let  us  distinguish  two  questions,  the 
second  of  which,  though  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  the  first,  is  far  less  urgent. 
The  first  is.  How  can  the  slaughter 
be  stopped,  and  a  scheme  devised 
which  may  secure  the  country  some 
respite  from  its  miseries?  The  second 
is.  What  shall  be  the  ultimate  politi¬ 
cal  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims 


of  the  several  races  that  occupy  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  of  the  two  Great  Powers 
that  stand  behind? 

I.  The  one  thing  which  is  perfectly 
clear  is,  that  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Turk  must  cease.  The  “bag  and  bag¬ 
gage”  policy  which  Mr,  Gladstone 
urged  (and  which  he  was  attacked  for 
urging),  in  1876,  the  policy  of  getting 
the  Turks  out  of  the  country  alto¬ 
gether,  was  adopted  for  Bulgaria  in 
1878.  It  saved  Bulgaria,  whose  peas¬ 
antry  have  since  then  lived  in  peace 
and  order.  It  was  adopted  for  Eastern 
Kumelia,  and  it  saved  Eastern  Rume- 
lia.  It  has  been  adopted  for  Crete, 
and  under  it  Crete  is  quiet.  Nothing 
less  w'ill  serve  now.  No  paper  re¬ 
forms,  no  scheme,  like  that  which  the 
Turks,  with  suspicious  readiness,  ac¬ 
cepted  last  Spring— for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Ottoman  official,  taking  his 
orders  from  Constantinople,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  local  administration  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  European  officers,— 
will  be  of  the  slightest  use.  All  Turk¬ 
ish  intervention,  whether  military  or 
civil,  must  be  ended,  and  control  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  European 
Governor,  neither  appointed  by  nor 
responsible  to  the  Turks,  who  shall 
have  command  of  an  efficient  gendar¬ 
merie,  and  of  revenue  sufficient  to 
maintain  it.  The  nominal  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan  may  remain.  Any  bal¬ 
ance  of  revenue,  over  and  above  that 
which  the  needs  of  Macedonia  require, 
may  be  remitted  to  him  as  tribute.  If 
these  concessions  facilitate  a  settle¬ 
ment,  let  them  be  made.  But  the  vital 
thing  is  to  secure  a  complete  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  zaptieh,  from  the  tithe- 
farmer,  from  the  rapacious  official, 
from  the  troops  who  will  not  or  can¬ 
not  be  restrained  from  outrage  and 
murder. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  Christian 
versus  Musulman,  for  the  Musul- 
man  will  benefit,  scarcely  less  than 
the  Christian,  from  the  substitution  of 
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some  civilized  government  for  or¬ 
ganized  robbery. 

If  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  or  the  two  Powers  in  par¬ 
ticular  which,  being  nearest,  are 
deemed  to  be  chiefly  concerned,  desire 
to  preserve  the  territorial  statu)s  quo  so 
far  as  titular  sovereignty  is  concerned, 
and  to  reserve  for  the  future  the  ulti¬ 
mate  disposition  of  these  regions,  this 
is  the  quickest  and  simplest  course  to 
adopt.  The  Turk  could  not  dream  of 
resisting  what  the  Powers,  or  even 
any  two  of  the  Powers,  agreed  in  de¬ 
manding;  and  no  one  will  allege  at 
this  time  of  day  that  he  has  any  rights 
that  deserve  to  be  regarded.  He  al¬ 
ways  has  submitted  when  two  or  three 
Powers  have  conveyed  their  decision 
to  him.  He  submitted  in  the  Lebanon, 
in  Eastern  Rumelia,  in  Ci'ete,  and 
more  than  once  where  Greece  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

Such  an  emancipation  of  Macedonia 
from  the  government  to  which  her 
wretchedness  is  due,  is  all  that  need 
be  pressed  for  at  the  present.  It  would 
stop  murder  and  pillage.  It  would 
enable  the  villagers  to  return  to  their 
desolated  homes,  and  resume  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  fields.  It  would,  if 
the  ruling  hand  were  firm.  Impose  a 
restraint  on  the  rival  racial  propa¬ 
gandas,  and  it  would  remove,  or  at 
least  postpone,  the  danger  of  a  colli¬ 
sion  between  the  Great  Powers  who 
think  their  own  interests  Involved. 

Every  one  knows— none  better  than 
the  Turks  themselves— that  Turkish 
rule  in  these  provinces  must  before 
long  come  to  its  end.  Why  protract 
their  agony  now”,  when  the  cup  of 
their  misery  has  been  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing? 

II.  As  for  the  more  distant  future 
of  the  country,  that  depends  in  the 
first  Instance  upon  the  policies  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  of  Austria.  Assuming  that 
those  Powers  would  refrain  from  par¬ 
titioning  Macedonia  between  them— 


and  neither  seems  at  present  to  con¬ 
template  such  a  step— there  are  two* 
obvious  courses  open.  One  is,  to  allot 
to  Bulgaria  those  districts  which  have 
a  preponderatlngly  Bulgarian  popula¬ 
tion;  to  Servia,  those  parts  which  are 
practically  Servian  by  race;  to  Greece, 
a  part  of  the  south-west  where  the 
Greek  element  is  Influential,  either  en¬ 
trusting  Italy  with  a  protectorate  over 
Albania,  or  leaving  it  to  itself,  while 
establishing  a  strong  line  of  frontier 
posts  along  its  border  to  protect  the 
villagers  of  the  plains.  The  difficulties 
of  delimitation  (as  has  been  indicated 
a  few’  pages  back)  would  be  great,  yet 
not  insuperable;  and  although  a  Mus- 
ulmau  minority  would  remain,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  towns,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Musulmans  do  not 
suffer  under  Christian  rule,  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Rumelia, 
and  Crete,  not  to  speak  of  Bosnia,  has 
sufficiently  proved. 

The  other  course  is,  to  turn  Mace¬ 
donia  into  an  autonomous  Principal¬ 
ity,  under  a  ruler  approved  by  the 
Powers,  who  may,  if  so  desired,  own 
the  Sultan  as  suzerain  (as  Bulgaria 
does  now),  establishing,  when  the  fit¬ 
ting  moment  arrives,  a  constitution, 
similar  to  those  which  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria  have  found  it  possible  to 
w’ork  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
Something  may  be  said  for  each  of 
these  plans,  but  it  is  not  necessary  at 
present  to  decide  between  them,  for  the 
urgent  and  the  indispensable  task  of 
the  moment  is  to  arrest  the  strife  that 
is  now’  proceeding,  not,  as  some  for¬ 
eign  cynics  have  suggested,  by  letting 
the  Turk  complete  the  w’ork  of  exter¬ 
mination— for  this  is  what  “the  sup¬ 
pression  of  rebellion”  means— but  by 
removing  the  causes  which  have  made 
rebellion  the  only  remedj’  for  intoler¬ 
able  sufferings. 

What  is  the  duty  of  England?  What 
help  can  she  render?  Her  duty  Is  un¬ 
deniable,  for  It  Is  chiefly  through  her 
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action  in  1878  that  those  horrors  exist 
in  li)03.  Painful  as  this  fact  is,  it 
must  be  dwelt  upon  again  and  again; 
for  it  is  the  fact  which  makes  the  call 
of  duty  peremptory.  But  for  the  de¬ 
mand  made  by  Lord  Beaconsiield’s 
Government,  and  conceded  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  nearly  all  Mace¬ 
donia  would  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  have  been  a  part  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Principality.  Her  people  would 
have  dwelt  in  peace;  and  the  many 
thousands  of  Innocent  peasants,  men, 
women  and  children,  who  have 
perished  during  the  last  six  mouths, 
would  now  be  living.  Was  there  ever 
a  blunder  that  had  more  dismal  con¬ 
sequences,  or  that  more  clearlj’  im¬ 
posed  on  the  nation  answerable  for  it 
the  duty  of  trying,  so  far  as  is  still 
possible,  to  retrieve  it? 

Unhappily,  it  is  harder  to  do  good  in 
1903  than  it  was  to  do  evil  in  1878. 
The  influence  of  England  in  the  Near 
East  has  waned;  and  the  predomi¬ 
nant  voice  in  the  determination  of  the 
course  of  events  in  European  Turkey 
now  belongs  to  the  two  great  military 
Powers  whose  dominions  lie  near  that 
region.  Whether  isolated  naval  action 
by  England  would  avail  to  save  the 
Macedonians,  is  a  (luestiou  which  need 
not  at  this  moment  be  discussed.  Such 
forcible  action  can  hardly  be  exi)ected 
from  a  Ministry  which  lacked  the 
nerve  to  employ  it  in  the  autumn  of 
181)5,  when  (as  those  who  have  the 
best  right  to  know  have  stated)  it 
would  have  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
Armenian  massacres.  But  the  path  of 
diplomatic  action  at  least  is  open. 
What  part  the  British  Ministry  have 
taken  up  to  now  in  the  dealings  of  the 
Powers  with  this  matter,  remains  dark; 
for  they  have  refused  to  tell  Parliament 
anything.*  It  may  be  feared— it  is  in¬ 
deed  commonly  believed— that  they 
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have  merely  declared  their  acquies¬ 
cence  in  whatever  Russia  and  Austria 
have  proposed,  or  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
pose.  The  time  has  surely  come  for 
taking  a  bolder  line;  and,  believing  that 
English  opinion  will  support  the  Min¬ 
istry  that  takes  it,  one  may  venture  to 
hope  that  it  will  speedily  be  taken. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  both 
France  (however  closely  connected 
with  Russia  she  feels  herself  to  be) 
and  Italy,  in  both  of  which  countries 
public  sentiment  has  been  deeply 
stirred,  would  join  England  in  urging 
the  other  Powers  that  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  to  require  the  Turks 
at  once  to  withdraw  from  Macedonia, 
and  leave  it  to  be  administered  under 
a  scheme  such  as  has  been  already 
sketched  out.  The  peril  is  imminent, 
for  Bulgaria  may  be  at  any  moment 
drawn  into  the  conflict;  and  every  day 
sees  hundreds  of  non-combatants 
slaughtered,  women  violated,  villages 
destroyed,  and  the  area  of  ruin  ex¬ 
tended.  No  one  is  entitled  to  suppose 
that  Austria  and  Russia,  callous  us 
their  policy  has  seemed  to  be  during 
the  last  few  months,  will  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  such  a  proposal,  coming  from 
a  Power  which  has  the  fullest  right 
to  make  it,  and  has  no  selfish  interest 
to  serve.  If  they  do  refuse,  on  them 
let  the  guilt  rest. 

Be  file  result  of  her  efforts  what  it 
may,  England  at  least  is  bound  to  do 
her  best  to  serve  the  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity-interests  which  seem  to  be  so 
much  less  regarded  in  our  days  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago.  Let  Eng¬ 
land  at  least  clear  herself  from  the 
disgrace  of  having  stood  coldly  or 
timorously  by,  while  horrors,  unex¬ 
ampled  even  in  the  East,  are  being 
perpetrated,  a  country  devastated,  a 
people  blotted  out. 

James  Bryce. 


*  When  I  thrice  ioterroceted  them  on  the  •ob¬ 
ject,  no  information  wa»  given  in  repl,v. 
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MR.  KIPLING  AS  POET  AND  PROPHET.* 


The  author  of  “The  Islander,”  “The 
Lesson,”  “The  Absent-Minded  Beggar,” 
“The  Old  Issue,”  and  similar  composi¬ 
tions,  comes  before  the  world  principal¬ 
ly  as  a  prophet.  These  works  may  be 
taken  as  successful  examples  (like  the 
laureate’s  “Jameson’s  Ride”)  of  the  art 
of  giving  concentrated  voice  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment,  in  a  form  which  adapts 
itself  readily  to  recitation  in  the  music 
halls  and  other  local  centres  of  emo¬ 
tion.  But  behind  the  prophet  still 
lurks  the  poet  who  wrote  “Danny  Dee- 
ver,”  “Kabul  River,”  “Mandalay,”  the 
“Ballad  of  East  and  West,”  and  “The 
Flag  of  England”;  and  in  a  literary  re¬ 
view  one  may  be  pardoned  for  dealing 
first  with  Mr.  Kipling  in  his  less  ob¬ 
vious  capacity.  It  is  sad  to  record 
that  the  volume  before  us  opens  with  a 
disappointment. 

Who  hath  desired  the  Sea?— the  iiii- 
meuse  and  contemptuous  surge.s? 
The  shudder,  the  stumble,  the  swerve 
as  the  star-stabbing  bowsprit 
emerges? 

The  orderly  clouds  of  the  Trades,  and 
the  ridged,  roaring  sapphire  there¬ 
under— 

Unheralded  cliff-haunting  flaw  and  the 
headsail’s  low-volleying  thunder— 
His  Sea  in  each  wonder  the  same— his 
Sea  and  the  same  through  each 
wonder: 

His  Sea  as  she  rages  or  stills? 

So  and  no  otherwise— so  and  no  other¬ 
wise  hillmen  desire  their  Hills. 

There  are  four  of  these  stanzas,  each 
similar  in  form,  and  the  whole  is  called 
“The  Sea  and  the  Hills.”  But,  al¬ 
though  the  poem  does  well  for  the 
heading  to  a  chapter  In  “Kim,”  where 
the  context  supplies  a  link,  taken  in 
itself  the  refrain  is  simply  an  irrele¬ 
vance.  If  a  man  is  going  to  write  a 

•  The  Five  Nations.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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poem  about  the  sea,  he  has  no  business 
to  intrude  upon  us  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  a  thought  in  no  way  related  or 
led  up  to.  The  fault  is  simply  dam¬ 
ning,  and  if  the  refrain  were  as  good 
in  form  as  it  is  slovenly,  the  verses 
would  still  have  to  be  ruled  out  More¬ 
over,  in  the  third  verse  what  is  meant 
by  this?— 

White  water  half  guessed  overside,  and 
the  moon  breaking  timely  to  bear 
it 

It  is  hard  to  have  patience  with  a  man 
who  will  spoil  work  so  fine  as  that  in 
the  first  four  lines  of  our  quotation. 
But  Mr.  Kipling,  who  has  trodden  the 
easy  ways  of  prophecy,  knows  that  in 
an  “Absent-Minded  Beggar”  ode  any¬ 
thing  will  do,  and  does  not  hesitate  at 
the  conclusion  that,  even  when  he 
writes  poetry,  the  public  will  not  in¬ 
quire  too  curiously  into  bis  grammar 
or  sense.  It  is  a  deal  easier  to  write 
offhand— 

And  our  bullies  close  in  for  to  make 
him  good  prize 

or- 

The  bitter  salt  spin-drift;  the  sun  glare 
likeicise 

than  laboriously  to  find  the  word  which 
will  fill  the  space  in  metre  or  the  gap 
in  rhyme  and  yet  keep  the  desired 
tone.  Nevertheless,  the  prophet  does 
not  always  usurp.  “The  Bell  Buoy” 
and  “White  Horses”  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  a  place  with  Mr.  Kipling’s 
best  vork;  and  there  is  fine  writing  in 
the  commemorative  lines  on  Joubert 
(though  a  Boer  would  probably  say 
that  Joubert’s  “name  will  pass  from 
sire  to  son”  with  that  of  Buller),  in 
“The  Settler,”  and  in  the  “Young 
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Queen,”  an  ode  on  the  Federation  of 
Australia.  In  a  different  and  higher 
class  rank  “The  Burial”  (lines  on  the 
tomb  of  Cecil  Rhodes),  and,  of  course, 
“Recessional,”  which  comes  at  the 
close  of  the  volume.  That  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1897.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  the  man  who  wrote  it  should  be 
capable  now  of  publishing,  not  merely 
such  doggerel  as  “The  Lesson”  (dog¬ 
gerel  has  a  Justification  in  its  appeal 
to  those  who  will  read  nothing  else), 
but  such  wordy  and  ungrammatical 
bombast  as  “The  Reformers.”  Here  is 
how  Mr.  Kipling  says  that  it  is  well 
for  a  rich  young  man  to  volunteer  for 
military  service— 

Happy  is  he  who,  bred  and  taught 
By  sheer  sufficing  circumstance— 
Whose  gospel  was  the  apparelled 
thought. 

Whose  gods  were  Luxurj'  and 
Chance- 

Sees,  on  the  threshold  of  his  days, 

The  old  life  shrivel  like  a  scroll. 

And  to  unheralded  dismays 
Submits  his  body  and  his  soul. 

I 

The  fatted  shows  wherein  he  stootl 
Foregoing,  and  the  idiot  pride. 

That  he  may  prove  with  his  own  blood 
All  that  his  easy  sires  denied— 

I 

Ultimate  issues,  primal  springs. 
Demands,  abasements,  penalties— 
The  imperishable  plinth  of  things 
Seen  or  unseen,  that  touch  our  peace. 

Remark  in  passing  the  last  rhyme, 
which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  made  worse  by 
the  unspeakable  bathos  of  the  w'ords 
“that  touch  our  peace.”  If  we  are  to 
have  rhetoric,  let  us  at  least  get  it 
good. 

To  turn  to  the  prophet.  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  starts  with  the  faith  that  war  is 
not  only  necessary  but  desirable  as  a 
factor  in  national  existence.  That  is 
perhaps  a  questionable  faith,  but  it  is 
one  which  the  writer  of  this  review 
happens  to  share.  Yet  to  hold  this 
doctrine  is  one  thing,  to  gloat  over 
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the  mere  business  of  destruction  is 
another.  Mr.  Kipling’s  poem  “The 
Destroyers”  (one  of  the  best  written 
things  in  the  volume),  which  describes 
how  an  English  torpedo-boat  attacks 
and  shatters  a  hostile  convoy,  recalls 
disagreeably  the  jubilant  forecasts  in 
the  English  press  of  what  lyddite  was 
going  to  do,  or  of  the  work  which  cav- 
airy  would  make  among  the  Boers. 
Verses  in  this  tone  come  iil  from  the 
author  of  “Recessional.”  Mr.  Kipling, 
however,  would  doubtless  urge  that 
this  poem  is  a  mere  piece  of  byplay— a 
concession  to  that  impulse  which 
makes  the  small  street  boy  delight  to 
carry  a  pistol— and  sets  us  imagining 
what  we  as  a  nation  could  do  with  the 
weapons  we  have  in  our  pocket.  {Qui 
nolunt  ocoidere  quemquam  posse  voUint). 
He  would  probably  say  that  the  poems 
by  which  he  should  be  judged  are 
those  which  glorify  the  martial  spirit 
and  inculcate  the  soldierly  qualities. 
Let  us  consider  how  he  does  it.  He  is 
very  angry  with  his  countrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  “grudge  a  year  of  service 
to  the  lordliest  life  on  earth.”  Now, 
does  Mr.  Kipling  seriously  mean  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  year  which  any  soldier 
has  to  spend  “in  learning  his  trade, 
parade,”  is  a  lordiy  life?  If  he  does, 
any  conscript  in  any  European  army, 
or  (nearer  home)  any  gentleman  ranker 
of  his  acquaintance  will  contradict  him 
fiatly.  A  soldier’s  life  is  lordly,  if  ever, 
only  when  he  gets  his  chance  to  put 
training  to  the  proof— and  that  doubt¬ 
less  is  what  Mr.  Kipling  means.  He 
resents  the  slowness  of  his  countrymen 
to  fit  themselves  for  this  privilege,  and 
the  slackness  of  their  response  when 
the  opportunity  of  real  fighting  offered. 
In  the  pinch,  as  he  says,  they  “fawned 
on  the  younger  nations  for  men  who 
could  shoot  and  ride.”  If  a  pro-Boer 
had  written  this,  what  names  he  would 
have  been  called!  And  even  a  pro- 
Boer  may  be  allowed  to  hint  that  Mr. 
Kipling  is  less  than  fair  to  the  English. 
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If  invasion  of  England  actually  threat¬ 
ened  there  would  be  no  want,  I  think, 
of  volunteers.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
this  would  be  late,  but  General  Grant 
in  the  American  War  was  asked  how 
long  at  a  pinch  it  took  to  make  an  in¬ 
fantryman,  and  he  answered,  “About  a 
week.”  And  at  present  the  average 
Englishman  docs  not  contemplate  in¬ 
vasion  as  a  serious  possibility.  Mr. 
Kipling  would  urge  that  an  invasion 
of  Natal  was  the  same  thing,  mor-ally 
speaking,  as  a  landing  in  Kent;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  his  countrymen  did  not 
feel  It  to  be  so.  And  further,  there 
was  a  very  marked  difference  in  men’s 
willingness  to  come  forward  between 
the  days  w’hen  the  war  had  a  defensive 
character  and  the  later  time,  when  it 
became  undisguisedly  a  war  of  conquest 
and  annexation.  This  is  a  distinction 
which  Mr.  Kipling  does  not  seem  to 
understand,  but  nevertheless  it  lies 
deep.  Englishmen  may  reasonably 
hope  that  they  would  fight  to  defend 
their  liberty,  as  the  Boers  did.  to  a 
man.  They  do  not  ali  learn  the  use  of 
arms  as  Frenchmen  or  Germans  do, 
because  they  do  not,  like  Frenchmen 
and  Germans,  feel  it  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  But  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  wants  Englishmen  to  show  self- 
sacrifice,  not  for  the  maintenance  of 
liberty  but  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
empire.  Now  I  confess  that  my  zeal 
for  the  soldierly  qualities  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  displayed. 

But  there  is  one  thing  quite  obvious. 
Mr.  Kipling  may  be  entitled  to  blame 
his  countrymen  for  not  turning  out  in 
full  strength  as  did  that  “little  people, 
few  but  apt  in  the  field.”  He  has, 
however,  no  right  to  find  fault,  if  un¬ 
der  South  African  conditions  one  Boer 
was  worth  several  Englishmen.  You 
cannot  breed  cowboys  in  Kent  or 
mounted  Infantry  in  Manchester.  And 
frankly,  if  I  were  a  modern  English¬ 
man— that  is  to  say  congenitally  and 


by  preference  a  town  dweller— I  should 
rather  resent  Mr.  Kipling’s  contempt 
for  the  “street  bred  people.”  Is,  after 
all,  the  man  of  the  veldt— whether  Boer 
or  Colonist— superior,  say,  to  the  Sun¬ 
derland  artisan?  The  assumption  that 
he  is  underlies  the  writings  not  only  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  but  of  a  host  of  lesser 
prophets.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  man  who  lives  in  a  big  space  is 
bound  to  have  a  big  soul— or  even  a 
big  body. 

Speaking  as  an  outsider,  I  find  it 
easier  to  admire  the  patriotism  of  Ten¬ 
nyson.  which  delighted  to  glorify  the 
traditional  qualities  of  Englishmen— a 
great  love  of  personal  independence,  a 
prepossession  in  favor  of  liberty  for 
others— than  to  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Kipling’s  imperialist  sentiment,  which 
desires  apparently  to  see  every  good 
Englishman  engaged  in  the  business  of 
governing  some  one  who  is  not  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  thereby  liberated  from  the 
stunting  circumstances  of  English  life. 
The  Englishman  whom  he  holds  up  to 
glory  is  the  Englishman  anywhere  out 
of  England.  Such  Englishmen  as  are 
misguided  enough  to  remain  are  in 
duty  bound  to  shake  off  that  stolid 
composure  and  self-satisfaction  (which 
many  of  us  have  thought  to  be  Eng¬ 
land’s  best  asset)  and  live  so  far  as 
possible  in  a  perpetual  panic.  The 
whole  thing  seems  to  me  part  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to  substitute  bigness  for  great¬ 
ness. 

In  the  meantime,  actual  war  seems 
(as  usual)  a  poor  inspiration  (.Eschylus 
was  the  only  man  who  ever  wrote 
real  poetry  about  contemporary  war) 
and  the  “Service  Songs”  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  none  of  them  so  good  as,  for 
Instance,  the  ballad  of  “The  Grand 
Trunk  Road.”  “The  Dirge  of  Dead 
Sisters”  is  better  than  these  laborious 
exercises  in  a  dialect  where  cockney 
slang  is  overlaid  with  purple  patches; 
and  much  better  is  “Bridge  Guard  in 
the  Karroo.”  But  what  madness  in- 
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duced  Mr.  Kipling  to  include  the  verses 
which  he  calls  (most  inaptly,  by  the 
way)  "Et  Dona  Ferentesf”  They  would 
do  well  enough  in  an  undergraduates’ 
Journal  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  for 
that  matter  lu  any  not  too  literary 
newspaper.  However,  as  they  are 
there,  one  may  observe  that  the  refrain. 
“But  oh!  beware,  my  country  when 
my  country  grows  polite.”  suggests  a 
The  Pilot. 


reason  why  England’s  authority  does 
not  stand  to-day,  perhaps,  at  its  high 
est  point.  One  thinks  of  all  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  speeches  and  the  English 
press  before  the  war,  or,  indeed,  of 
Mr.  Kipling’s  ow’n  much  applauded 
line  “Sloven,  sullen,  savage,  secret,  un- 
controlled,”  which  described  those  whe 
were  not  yet  the  enemy. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  CONCORDAT. 


The  history  of  education  in  this  Eng¬ 
land  of  ours  is  an  extraordinary  one, 
and,  like  Paradise  Lost,  proves  nothing, 
though  it  illustrates,  admirably 
enough,  man’s  fallen  state.  The  old 
common  law',  which  is  still  our  best 
inheritance,  and  (what  is  left  of  it)  our 
noblest  contribution  to  the  civilization 
of  the  West,  w’as  sound  as  a  bell  on 
the  subject  of  education— sound,  that 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  it  went.  By  the 
common  law  every  free  person  had  an 
unlimited  right  to  education,  though 
children  born  in  villeinage  could  not 
be  educated  without  the  consent  of 
their  feudal  lords.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  me,  in  private  conversation, 
by  a  conveyancer  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
that,  inasmuch  as  servile  tenures  have 
never  been  abolished  by  statute,  the 
child  of  a  copyholder  even  to  this  day 
has  no  right  to  receive  education  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  But  as  this  point  was  not 
taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  is 
not  likely  there  is  anything  in  it. 

By  7  Henry  IV.  e.  17  (1406),  it  was 
expressly  enacted  that  “every  man  or 
woman  of  what  state  or  condition  that 
he  be”  (this  language  would  by  itself 
be  enough  to  destroy  the  contention  of 


the  conveyancer,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  statute  now  being  cited  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1863)  “shall  be  free  to  set 
their  son  or  daughter  to  take  learning 
at  any  school  that  pleaseth  them  with¬ 
in  the  realm.”  This  bold  statute, 
though  it  did  not  apply  to  Lollards, 
the  only  then  known  form  of  Dissent, 
displeased  the  clergy,  always  prone  to 
consider  education  as  their  annexe,  and 
many  efforts  w'ere  made  to  obtain  its 
repeal  or  modification,  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  Four  years  later,  in  1410,  it  was 
held,  in  the  Gloucester  Grammar  School 
case  (Year  Book  Henry  IV.,  p.  4),  “to 
be  contrary  to  reason  that  a  master 
could  be  disturbed  from  holding  school 
where  he  pleased,  save  in  the  case  of 
a  University,  Corporation,  or  a  school 
of  ancient  foundation.”  Mr.  Justice 
Hill  declared  that  “to  teach  youth  is  a 
virtuous  and  charitable  thing  to  do, 
helpful  to  the  people,  for  which  a  mas¬ 
ter  cannot  be  punished  by  our  law'.” 

This  was  the  state  of  the  law  untfl 
we  reach  the  disquieting  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  times  of  ' 

the  majestic  lord, 
That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 

Henry  VIII.  was  the  most  highly  edu- 
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cated  man  (unless  indeed  Mr.  Lowe 
could  dispute  the  title  with  him)  who 
has  ever  played  the  part  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  he, 
instead  of  a  Code,  set  forth  a  Gram¬ 
mar,  to  be  used  by  all  schoolmasters 
and  teachers  throughout  the  land;  thus 
for  the  first  time  forging  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  Crown  and  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country. 

Tests  for  teachers  began  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  days,  when  the  oaths,  both  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance,  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  taken  by  all  schoolmasters 
and  public  and  private  teachers  of 
children.  Nor  did  they  stop  here— nor 
could  they  have  done,  for  we  have 
now  reached  the  time  of  a  “Religion” 
(Church  of  Englandism)  bi/  laic  estab¬ 
lished.  Acts  of  Parliament  now  re¬ 
quired  that  every  schoolmaster  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  person  or  persons,  body 
politic  or  corporation,  should  attend 
the  Church  services  with  regularity, 
and  teach  “the  established  religion.” 
The  Privy  Council  instituted  a  search¬ 
ing  inquiry  as  to  the  “backwardness” 
of  schoolmasters  in  teaching  the  “re¬ 
ligion  now  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  realm.”  No  case,  however,  arose 
for  “passive  resistance”  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  since  no  rate  or  tax  was 
raised  for  the  cost  of  education. 

The  bishop  first  appears  on  this  scene 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  it  was 
provided  by  statute  that  no  person 
should  keep  a  school  or  be  a  school¬ 
master,  “except  he  were  licensed  by 
the  bishop.” 

This  is  the  high-water  mark  of  An¬ 
glicanism. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add,  that 
the  toleration  of  the  common  law 
which  we  have  seen  destroyed  by  stat¬ 
ute,  was  more  apparent  than  real.  As 
soon  as  the  Lollards,  our  first  Dissent¬ 
ers,  appeared,  toleration  disappeared. 
To  have  expected  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
allow  a  Popish  recusant  to  keep  a 
school  would  have  been  unreasonable. 


Her  age  was  not  an  age  of  religion, 
but  of  religious  differences.  It  is  an 
atmosphere  familiar  to  all  of  us,  and 
still  congenial  to  many. 

Archbishop  Laud  had  things  his  own 
way  in  education  for  a  while  (and  It 
would  be  wicked  to  deny  his  genuine 
love  of  letters),  and  then  came  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  Puritans 
carried  the  country,  not  by  leafiets  and 
public  meetings,  but  by  hard  fighting 
on  many  a  stricken  field. 

Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wound;  the  cen¬ 
tre  hath  given  ground: 

Hark!  Hark!  What  means  the  tramp¬ 
ling  of  horsemen  on  our  rear? 
Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys?  ’Tis  he. 

thank  God!  ’tls  he,  boys— 

Bear  up  another  minute.  Brave  Oliver 
is  here. 

Neither  “Brave  Oliver”  nor  his  Par¬ 
liaments  were  minded  to  leave  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  in  the  hands  of 
“scandalous”  schoolmasters;  and  com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed  personally 
to  examine  both  ministers  and  school¬ 
masters  as  to  “ignorance  or  insuffi¬ 
ciency,”  and  to  eject  those  who  failed 
to  pass  this  examination,  allowing  the 
ejected  ones,  if  they  went  peacefully 
away,  a  fifth  of  their  year’s  Income. 
No  ejected  schoolmaster  was  allowed 
to  set  up  a  school  in  the  place  from 
whence  he  had  been  ejected.  Parlia¬ 
ment  did  not  hesitate  to  define  what  it 
meant  by  “scandalous.”  A  scandalous 
schoolmaster  was  not  only  the  holder 
of  “blasphemous  and  atheistical  opin¬ 
ions,”  a  cursor  and  swearer,  a  Papist, 
an  adulterer,  a  drunkard,  a  dicer,  a 
breaker  of  the  Sabbath-day,  but  also 
“such  as  have  publicly  and  frequently 
read  or  used  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,”  or  reviled  “the  strict  profession 
or  professors  of  Religion,  or  Godli¬ 
ness,”  or  “have  declared  or  shall  de¬ 
clare  by  writing,  preaching,  or  other¬ 
wise  publishing,  their  disaffection  to 
the  present  Government.”  The  same 
Act  of  Parliament  (1654,  ch.  45)  pro- 
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vided  that  ministers  and  schoolmasters 
should  keep  the  chancels,  churchyards, 
and  schools  In  as  “good  and  sufHeient 
repair’’  as  the  same  buildings  were  “at 
the  time  of  their  being  placed  there¬ 
in.’’ 

The  schools  referred  to  in  this  Crom¬ 
wellian  legislation  were  the  endowed 
schools,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that,  during  the  Puritan  supremacy, 
as  during  the  Anglican  supremacy,  se¬ 
vere  tests  of  “conformity’’  were  ex¬ 
acted  from  all  school  masters  and 
teachers.  Hut  no  taxes  were  levied  to 
,  maintain  schools  or  to  provide  etluca- 
tion  for  the  poor. 

When  King  Charles  came  back  to 
his  own,  his  Church  “as  by  law  estab¬ 
lished’’  returned  with  him,  and,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  monarch’s  pledged  word, 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed 
which  (among  other  things)  required 
every  schoolmaster  and  tutor  to  sub¬ 
scribe  the  declaration  of  conformity  to 
the  Litany  as  by  law  established;  and 
in  1665  the  Five  Mile  Act  expressly  for¬ 
bade  any  Nonconformist  to  teach  in 
any  public  or  private  school. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  back 
again;  but  a  new  spirit,  or  at  any  rate 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  things,  is  now 
beginning  to  be  noticeable.  A  series 
of  judicial  decisions  restricted  ecclesi¬ 
astical  jurisdiction  over  education  to 
grammar  schools,  and  the  bishop’s  li¬ 
cense  was  declared  unnecessary  when 
the  schoolmaster  was  the  nominee  of 
the  founder  or  of  a  lay  feoffee.  Between 
the  Bench  and  the  Church  there  used 
always  to  be  a  healthy  jealousy. 

By  a  statute  of  Anne  (13  Anne,  c.  7, 
1714),  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  so  much  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  Iteming  as  related  to  navigation, 
was  freed  from  all  restraints. 

Protestant  Dissenters,  under  the 
grudging  provisions  of  the  Toleration 

*  I  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  admirabl 
History  of  my  friend  Mr.  Montmorency* 
“State  Intervention  In  English  Education, 


Act,  gradually  became  respectable  and 
wealthy  bodies.  Some  of  their  acad¬ 
emies  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
were  famous  places.  The  greatest  of 
all  Anglican  bishops,  the  celebrated 
Butler,  was  educated  in  a  Dissenting 
College.  From  time  to  time.  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  in  favor  both 
of  Dissenting  and  Catholic  teachers, 
and  by  the  middle  of  George  the 
Third’s  reign  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that,  although  excluded  from  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  old  Endowed  Schools, 
and  still  required  to  go  to  Church  to 
be  married,  Protestant  Dissenters  were 
left  alone  to  worship  God  as  they 
chose,  and  to  teach  and  to  be  taught 
(at  their  own  charges)  as  best  they 
might  be. 

There  is  matter  for  thought  even  in 
this  brief  retrospect,  but  I  must  leave 
it  to  take  up  another  line.* 

Our  old  common  law  made  for  free¬ 
dom  rather  than  for  what  is  now  called 
culture.  Whilst  allowing  anybody  to 
teach,  it  did  not  require  anybody  to 
be  taught.  There  was  no  duty  on  a 
parent,  at  common  law,  to  educate  his 
offspring  in  either  sacred  or  profane 
learning.  You  had  to  feed  your  child, 
and  clothe  him  according  to  your  sta¬ 
tion;  but  more  was  not  demanded 
of  you.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  edu¬ 
cation  w'as  a  charity;  in  the  eye  of  the 
Church  it  was  a  religious  duty.  Every 
mass-priest  was  required,  even  in  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  times,  to  have  a  school  in 
his  house;  whilst  to  found  a  grammar 
school  has  always  been  an  act  of  char¬ 
ity,  protected  by  the  law,  and  support¬ 
ed  by  public  opinion. 

Contrast  for  a  moment  the  different 
fortunes  that  have  befallen  these  two 
central  propositions  of  the  comihon 
law  on  education— the  freedom  to  teach 
and  the  freedom  from  being  taught. 
The  first  had  always  to  struggle  for 

pnblished  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1902. 
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existence;  for  long  years  it  was  in  total 
abeyance;  and  eventually  it  was  but 
grudgingly  restored.  But  the  second, 
the  freedom  from  being  taught,  lifted 
unabashed  its  ignorant  head  right 
down  the  centuries  until  1876,  when 
for  the  first  time  education  became 
compulsory.  This  duty  was  not,  how* 
ever,  allowed  long  to  weigh  upon  the 
light-hearted  British  parent,  for,  after 
twenty-five  years,  in  1901,  education 
was  made  free,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day.  but 
in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  the  party 
wire-puller,  and  in  order  to  catch  the 
agricultural  laborer’s  vote  at  an  im¬ 
pending  General  Election.  The  vote 
was  not  caught,  but  the  children’s 
l)ence  remained  abolished. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  population,  etlucation 
would  probably  to  this  day  have  re¬ 
mained  a  matter  of  charity,  or  an 
affair  of  religion,  and  in  no  way  have 
become  a  national  obligation  to  l)e  paid 
for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax  and 
rate  payer. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  commonly 
abused,  and  yet  it  saw  our  Empire 
founded,  whilst  within  its  limit  were 
written  books  which  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  must  outlive  even  that  Em¬ 
pire.  Mother-wit  abounded  on  all 
sides.  The  great  pioneer  inventions 
which  have  altered  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  revolutionized  our  trade  and 
commerce,  were  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  imperfectly  educated  men. 
There  were  also  eager  students  of  the 
old  learning  in  all  classes  of  society. 
Poor  scholars  found  their  way  to  the 
Universities  as  sizars  and  servitors, 
and  not  infrequently  rose  to  the  high¬ 
est  places  in  the  Church.  Enthusi¬ 
asms  and  sentimentalisms  grew  and 
flourished.  Humanltarianism,  a  move¬ 
ment  second  only  to  Christianity  in 
power  and  the  subtlety  of  its  personal 
influence,  had  its  rise  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  powerfully  aided  and 


abetted  by  a  baser  motive— that  fear 
which  has  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Western  rulers  of  men  since  the 
French  Revolution.  Our  population 
was  too  big  to  be  neglected  any  longer. 
Men’s  minds  were  moved  by  pity  and 
by  dread.  Some  loved  the  poor,  others 
were  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  them. 
By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  education  of  the  people  had  become 
a  problem. 

It  would  be  brutal  to  retell  the 
wearj'  tale  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and 
of  the  monitorial  system  which  was 
not  even  original,  and  half  survives  in 
our  poor  little  pupil  teachers.  A  word 
must,  however,  be  allowed  me  of  the 
British  or  Undenominational  Schools, 
and  the  National  or  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  Schools.  Both  Societies  were 
founded  by  religiously  minded  men— 
the  British  Schools  taught  elementary 
secular  learning,  and  did  their  best  to 
teach  their  pupils  to  fear  God  by  keep¬ 
ing  His  Commandments  as  made 
known  in  the  Bible;  the  National 
Schools  taught  the  same  profane 
things,  and  strove  their  hardest,  to  use 
their  own  words,  “to  educate  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England.”  In  the  esti¬ 
mable  writings  of  Miss  Hannah  More 
you  can  breathe  afresh  the  atmosphere 
that  created  the  National  School, 
whilst  in  the  not  less  estimable  Diaries 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Quaker 
savant  William  Allen  you  can  (if  you 
will)  breathe  the  atmosphere  that  cre¬ 
ated  the  British  School.  Both  schools 
came  very  late  in  the  day.  As  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  they  deserve  praise;  as 
national  enterprises  they  were  pitifully 
inadequate.  The  old  dames’  schools 
still  live  in  literature  and  art,  but  after 
waging  an  unequal  war  with  their  new 
rivals,  they  gradually  died  out.  In 
not  a  few  of  them  the  three  R’s  were 
admirably  taught. 

All  this  time  the  population  was  in¬ 
creasing  in  geometrical  progression. 
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The  ignorance  and  heathendom  of  both 
the  field-laborer  and  the  factory  hand 
were  being  made  known  to  the  idle 
claeaes  through  the  agencies  of  novels, 
sermons  and  public  meetings.  Even 
Prime  Ministers  grew  interested,  and 
the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
then  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions,  partially  relaxed 
their  grip  upon  the  public  purse.  Small, 
but  ever-increasing  grants  for  building 
and  equipping  schools  were  made  out 
of  the  taxpayers’  money  to  the  two 
Societies;  and  every  now  and  again 
some  energetic  bishop  would  secure  for 
the  Church  of  England  a  really  fat 
contribution  from  public  funds,  to 
build  Churches  and  Church  schools  in 
neglected  districts. 

Unhappily— but  inevitably  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  ours,  in  the  matter  of  public 
elementary  education— there  was,  al¬ 
most  from  the  first,  rivalry  between 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Dis¬ 
senting  Bodies.  If  only 'there  had  been 
a  State  strong  enough  and  wise  enough, 
and  sufficiently  bent  upon  education  as 
a  great  State  aim,  to  bid  both  com¬ 
batants  “drop  their  swords  and  dag¬ 
gers,’’  and  to  cease  their  brawling  over 
the  children  of  totally  indifferent  par¬ 
ents,  until  such  time  as  secular  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  organized,  endowed,  and 
established,  when  their  brawling  might 
have  begun  again,  all  might  have  gone 
well.  But  no  such  State  existed  or 
exists.  Educated  men  know  a  little 
about  religious  differences,  and  can  at  a 
pinch  be  persuaded  that  they  really  care 
about  such  differences;  but  about  edu¬ 
cation  apart  from  religious  differences 
few  either  know  or  care.  What 
makes  the  dispute  all  the  more  unreal 
is,  that  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
chief  (if  not  the  only)  disputants— the 
parents  of  the  children  who  actually 
attend  or  ought  to  attend  elementary 
schools— have  never  taken  any  part  in 
the  fray,  either  because  they  do  not 
care,  or  because  they  are,  perhaps, 


wisely  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  that 
kind  of  religious  teaching  which  is 
likely  to  be  imparted  in  the  secularized 
atmosphere  of  a  Protestant  school- 
house;  whilst  the  actual  antagonists 
have  never  been  educational  experts, 
but  rival  religionists,  each  striving  to 
prevent  the  other  from  getting  any  ec¬ 
clesiastical  advantage. 

This  most  unholy  war  condemned 
generations  of  English  boys  and  girls 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  For  long 
years  before  1870  it  was  known  that 
the  school  accommodation  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  urban  and  rural,  was  insufficient 
to  provide  sitting  room  for  half  the 
children  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
daily  attendance.  Ignorance  grew 
apace.  The  voluntary  system  had 
broken  down.  Travellers  from  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Germany,  those  distant 
lands,  came  home  with  strange  tales 
of  national  education  and  crowded 
schoolrooms.  Something  had  to  be 
done,  and  at  once,  to  purge  a  great  na¬ 
tion  of  a  national  scandal.  England 
must  be  educated.  The  cry  becoming 
general.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
alike  cocked  their  ears  suspiciously, 
and  prepared  for  a  big  fight. 

The  fight  came  off  in  1870,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  compromise,  famous  in  its 
day,  though  not  so  lasting  as  the  most 
famous  of  all  compromises  in  English 
history— Archbish(^  Cranmer’s.  There 
are  men  still  living  who  honestly  re¬ 
gret  the  compromise  of  1870.  I  am 
not  one  of  them,  for  out  of  it  sprang 
those  Board  schools,  the  best  things 
that  have  happened  to  this  country 
since  the  Reformation. 

The  Act  of  1870  was  frankly  supple¬ 
mentary;  its  chief  object  being  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  school  accommo¬ 
dation,  by  enacting  that,  wherever 
such  deficiency  was  found  to 'exist  and 
to  continue  after  notice.  School  Boards 
were  to  be  elected  which  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  establish  a  Board  school  or 
schools,  to  be  built  and  maintained  out 
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of  a  public  rate  to  be  levied  expressly 
for  that  purpose. 

The  question  whether  this  deficiency 
in  fact  existed  was  a  Whitehall  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  decided  without  any 
reference  to  religious  differences.  If 
in  a  particular  neighborhood  there 
was  a  Church  of  England  school 
with  sufficient  room  for  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood,  there  was  then,  in 
the  opinion  of  Whitehall,  no  need  for 
a  Board  school,  and  the  fact,  where  it 
was  a  fact,  that  the  parents  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  children  were  Noncon¬ 
formists,  went  for  nothing.  The  con¬ 
science  clause  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sufficient  protection.  This  clause  pro¬ 
vided  that  “any  child  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  by  his  parent  from  any  religious 
observance  or  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  without  forfeiting  any  of 
the  other  benefits  of  the  school.” 
Conscience  clauses  are  now  generally 
recognized  to  be  wholly  futile  things. 
No  child  will  endure  being  “with¬ 
drawn,”  and  condemned  to  stand  aside 
during  any  period  of  the  day’s  instruc¬ 
tion.  Let  him  off  attendance  alto¬ 
gether  during  this  period,  and  he  will 
become  an  object  of  envy;  but  compel 
him  to  attend,  and  to  stand  apart,  and 
straightway  he  becomes  an  object  of 
derision  to  his  school-fellows,  and  the 
helpless  victim  of  the  stupid  sarcasms 
of  his  teachers.  I  speaK  with  experi¬ 
ence  of  both  lots. 

When  the  deficiency  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  admitted  and  not  made  good, 
the  School  Board  came  into  existence, 
and  proceeded  to  provide,  out  of  what 
envious  Churchmen  then  called  the 
“bottomless  purse  of  the  ratepayer,” 
the  Board  school,  to  which  the  notori¬ 
ous  Cowper-Temple  clause  applied:  “No 
religious  catechism  or  religious  formu¬ 
lary  which  is  characteristic  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in 

t  the  school.” 

||  The  compromise  of  1870  consisted  in 

1  this.  In  the  teeth  of  fierce  Noncon¬ 


formist  opposition,  the  denominational 
schools,  already  in  receipt  of  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  of  public  money,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  “public  elementary 
schools  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,”  and  consequently  were  taken 
into  account  when  the  question  of  the 
deficiency  of  school  accommodation 
was  being  considered.  Nonconformist 
parents  were,  therefore,  under  the 
terms  of  this  compromise,  required  to 
send  their  children  to  Church  schools 
wherever  it  was  unnecessai’y  to  estab¬ 
lish  Board  schools,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  protection  of  the  conscience 
clause.  But,  as  against  this,  the  Non¬ 
conformists  succeeded  in  keeping  out 
of  the  rate-maintained  schools  all  cate¬ 
chisms  and  denominational  formula¬ 
ries. 

On  these  terms  England  was  allowed 
to  be  educated. 

It  was  a  fierce  fight  whilst  it  lasted, 
and  Its  historj',  if  recalled,  will  serve 
to  measure  the  crushing  character  of 
the  defeat  which  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  able  to  inflict  upon  Noncon¬ 
formity  last  year.  Dr.  Dale,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  all  stalwart  Dissenters 
throughout  the  country,  thought  it  a 
grievous  thing  that  they  should  have 
been  compelled  to  recognize  sectarian 
schools,  managed  by  sectarian  man¬ 
agers,  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  national 
system  of  education,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Nonconformist  parents  should 
in  thousands  of  places  be  required  to 
attend  them.  It  was  of  course  pointed 
out,  that  these  schols  belonged,  both 
land  and  buildings,  to  the  particular 
denomination  that  provided  them,  and 
that  all  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
open,  over  and  above  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  grants  earned  by  efficiency,  and 
the  children’s  pence  (whilst  that  source 
of  income  existed),  was  made  good  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  (Hence  the 
the  inapt  phrase,  “voluntary  schools.”) 
But  Dr.  Dale  and  his  friends  refused 
to  be  comforted.  Could  that  distin- 
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guished  and  pious  man  have  been  told 
in  a  vision  of  the  night  that  his  politi¬ 
cal  ally  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  live  to 
be  a  leading  member  of  a  Cabinet 
which  would  not  only  abolish  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  School  Board,  but  dump 
down  all  the  voluntary  schools  upon 
the  rates  without  altering  their  con¬ 
stitution,  it  is  better  only  guessing  the 
nature  of  his  reflections. 

One  has  only  to  take  up  and  read  Mr. 
Morley’s  flery  tractate,  National  Educa¬ 
tion  (1873),  to  perceive,  what  appar¬ 
ently  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
bishops  cannot  do,  that  the  Act  of  1902 
is  the  biggest  slap  in  the  face  Dissent 
has  received  since  the  Restoration. 
The  Act  of  1870  was  supposed  to  be 
the  worst  that  could  happen  to  Non¬ 
conformity!  Little  did  Dissenters  re¬ 
alize  the  force  of  the  Tractarian  move¬ 
ment  at  which  they  were  then  content 
to  poke  ministerial  fun.  Little  did  they 
dream  of  the  success  that  awaited  the 
“Counter-Reformation.”  The  scales 
have  now  been  torn  from  their  eyes. 

Looking  back,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
it  happened. 

Some  enthusiasts,  simple  folk  who 
cared  about  education,  imagined  that 
the  Board  schools  would  devour  the 
Church  schools.  Board  schools,  so  the 
argument  ran,  mean  good  buildings, 
ample  playgrounds,  proper  class-rooms, 
all  well  equipped,  competent  and  well- 
paid  teachers  glad  to  be  quit  of  cleri¬ 
cal  espionage  and  the  patronage  of  the 
parson’s  lady.  Board  schools  meant 
all  this,  true  enough— but  they  also 
meant  school  rates.  Nobody  likes 
rates,  though  even  Lord  Goschen  does 
not  know  who  pays  them.  Landlords, 
farmers,  railway  directors,  shopkeep¬ 
ers,  private  residents,  all  hate  rates 
just  as  much  as  if  they  all  paid  them. 
How  much  better  to  be  generous,  and 
subscribe  two  or  even  three  guineas  a 
year  to  the  Voluntary  school  where  the 
children  are  taught  to  be  respectful  to 
their  betters,  than  to  be  obliged  to  pay 


ten  guineas  a  year  for  a  nasty  Board 
school. 

Nor  will  it  now  be  denied  that  White¬ 
hall  favored  the  Voluntary  schools.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  Church  of 
England  inspector  to  condemn  a  Church 
of  England  school.  Many  a  dirty,  over¬ 
crowded,  ill-equipped,  insanitary  build¬ 
ing,  was  allowed  to  preserve  its  status 
as  “a  public  elementary  school  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.” 

In  addition  to  these  considerations, 
it  must  always  be  admitted  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  actual  flesh-and- 
blood  parents  of  the  little  Toms  and 
Janes  who  attended  school  with  great¬ 
er  or  less  regularity,  were  blankly  in¬ 
different  whether  their  offspring  went 
to  a  Board  school  or  to  a  Voluntary 
school;  and  as  for  Tom  and  Jane,  a 
school  treat  could  always  buy  their 
innocent  little  votes. 

But  although  the  Voluntary  schools 
were  able,  with  these  influences  and 
backing  behind  them,  to  hold  their 
own,  they  did  so  with  great  and  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty.  They  had  to  face 
a  very  real  competition  in  the  large 
towns.  This  competition  was  called 
by  the  good  Churchman  “the  intoler¬ 
able  strain”;  and  the  more  he  thought 
about  it  the  more  unfair  did  it  seem  to 
be.  He  had  to  pay  for  the  Board 
school,  when  there  was  one,  as  a  rate¬ 
payer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  to 
keep  up  the  Voluntary  school,  as  a 
Churchman.  It  was,  so  he  declared, 
quite  monstrous.  He  forgot  that  this 
was  the  compromise,  under  cover  of 
which  “his”  school  was  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  “a  public  elementary  school  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act,”  and  to  be 
counted  when  the  question  of  proper 
school  accommodation  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  Whitehall.  , 

But  the  Church  has  powerful  friends, 
and  year  by  year  greater  demands 
were  made  upon  the  taxpayer;  until  at 
last,  so  successful  were  these  raids 
upon  the  public  purse,  four-flfths  at 
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least  of  the  entire  cost  of  teaching  the 
children  in  the  Voluntary  schools  came 
from  Parliamentary  grants. 

What,  it  may  well  be  asked,  was 
Nonconformity  about  all  these  years? 
Why  was  this  policy  of  “Nibble”  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  unchecked? 

On  this,  two  things  may  be  said. 
First,  Nonconformists  are  rarely  in 
office,  and  it  is  never  easy  for  men  not 
in  office  successfully  to  resist  a  policy 
of  “Nibble,”  pursued  by  an  Established 
Church  to  which  most  influential  iier- 
sons  and  all  “personages”  belong.  To 
resist  such  a  constant  pressure  de¬ 
mands  “eternal  vigilance.”  Second, 
the  split  of  1886  took  the  fight  out  of 
Nonconformity  for  many  a  year.  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  divided  Dissent,  as  it 
did  all  other  groups,  into  two  hostile 
camps.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  grievously 
misinformed  when  told  that  the  Non¬ 
conformists  were  all  on  his  side.  Too 
many  people  who  have  left  off  “Non- 
conforming”  think  they  are  still 
entitled  to  speak  for  Nonconformity, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  gauge  the  spirit  of 
a  population  scattered  up  and  down 
the  whole  country  by  occasionally  in¬ 
viting  half-a-dozen  London  ministers 
to  breakfast,  to  admire  your  surround¬ 
ings  and  listen  to  your  table-talk.  The 
dangers  of  Home  Rule,  real  or  imagin¬ 
ary,  drove  all  other  dangers  out  of 
thousands  of  Dissenting  heads,  and  bit 
by  bit  the  policy  of  “Nibble”  made 
such  a  hole  in  the  principle  of  “paying 
for  your  own  religion,”  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  policy  of  “Grab” 
at  last  presented  itself  to  the  clerical 
party  as  quite  feasible.  The  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  frankly  admitted 
that  he  was  amazed  at  the  “progress” 
made  in  this  direction.  What  is  the 
difference,  it  was  not  impertinently 
asked,  between  ratepayers’  money  and 
taxpayers’  money?  If  we  can  take  the 
one  and  yet  remain  in  control  of  our 
schools,  why  should  we  not  take  the 
other?  The  compromise  of  1870  was 


forgotten.  The  struggle  which  at  last 
resulted  in  the  recognition  of  the  Vol¬ 
untary  schools  as  public  elementary 
schools  on  certain  terms  became  “an¬ 
cient  history,”  and  Churchmen  went 
about  in  entire  good  faith  protesting 
that  it  was  a  gross  injustice  that  one 
public  elementary  school  should  be  on 
the  rates,  whilst  another  had  to  raise 
from  volunteers  a  small  sum  every 
year  to  keep  itself  going.  If  reminded 
that  this  state  of  things  resulted  from 
a  compromise  by  the  terms  of  which 
in  thousands  of  country  places  the 
children  of  Nonconformists  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  Church  schools,  either 
to  receive  instruction  in  “Church  prin¬ 
ciples”  or  to  be  “withdrawn”  from  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  altogether,  the  only 
answer  usually  forthcoming  was,  that 
this  was  an  injustice,  most  regrettable, 
but  apparently  incurable. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  growth 
of  Church  power  of  late  years,  nothing 
but  the  Boer  War  and  the  shameless 
election  of  1900  could  have  made  the 
Act  of  1902  possible.  However,  there 
it  is,  on  the  Sbitute-book;  there  also  is 
its  companion,  the  London  Act  of  1903. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  them? 

“Leave  them  alone,”  say  the  bish¬ 
ops.  “They  do  nobody  any  real  barm. 
The  opposition  to  them  is  but  Dissent¬ 
ing  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 
Our  admirable  magistrates  are  dealing 
with  charming  brusquerie  with  silly 
Passive  Resisters,  and  our  learned 
judges  will  know  how  to  deal  with  re¬ 
calcitrant  county  councils.  After  all, 
though  Dissent  is  tolerated,  we  are  the 
National  Church,  and  the  ratepayers 
ought  to  be,  and  probably  are,  greatly 
obliged  to  us,  for  allowing  our  schools, 
worth  millions  of  money,  to  be  used 
for  the  secular  education  of  countless 
young  schismatics,  whose  parents  are 
guilty  of  the  sin  from  which  we  pray 
to  be  delivered  every  day.  Are  the 
ratepayers  prepared  to  buy  us  out? 
They  will  find  our  figure  a  high  one.” 
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Nor  are  the  bishops,  in  speaking 
thus,  speaking  only  for  themselves. 
They  have  forces  behind  them.  It  is 
not  easy  to  repeal  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nonconformists  are 
a  power  no  less  than  the  Church, 
though  not  so  influential  in  high  places. 
They  have  got  rid  of  their  apathy,  and 
are  more  numerous  and  better  organ¬ 
ized  than  ever.  “Church  principles,” 
even  w'hen  asserted  in  friendly  terms, 
grow  more  and  more  repulsive  to  them 
every  day.  They  cannot  assent  to  these 
Acts,  and,  though  net'er  is  a  word  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  used,  I  am  convinced  they 
never  will.  As  the  Acts  stand,  they 
condemn  Nonconformists  for  all  time, 
to  be  content  wdth  a  national  arrange¬ 
ment  that  compels  them  to  send  their 
children  to  a  Church  of  England  school 
wherever  there  is  no  other,  and  re¬ 
quires  them  to  contribute  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Church  schools  where  no  Non¬ 
conformist  can  be  a  head  teacher,  and 
where  “Church  principles”  are  taught, 
which  Nonconformists  believe  to  he 
false  and  harmful.  It  may  he  true 
that  of  late  years  the  policy  of  “Nib¬ 
ble”  had  gone  far;  but  between  “Nib¬ 
ble”  and  “Grab”  there  is  a  difference, 
if  it  is  only  this— that  whilst  “Nibble” 
may  lure  you  to  sleep,  “Grab”  secures 
that  you  are  aroused  from  your  slum¬ 
bers.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed,  that 
public  control  should  usually  accom¬ 
pany  the  grant  of  public  money. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  peace  if  the 
status  quo  is  to  be  preserved.  Liberals 
must  attempt  something.  But  what? 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  turned  out.  All  will 
agree  that  if  they  are  they  will  not  be 
mourned.  Suppose  them  gone,  A  Liberal 
Government,  of  a  stalwart  hue,  must 
take  up  the  seals  of  office.  Suppose 
that  done.  A  Bill  must  then  be  intro¬ 
duced  and  carried  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  not  repealing,  so  far 
modifying  the  Acts  of  1902  and  1903 


as  to  place  all  public  elementary 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  under 
the  control  of  some  public  authority, 
with  the  natural  consequence,  that  all 
teacherships  will  be  thrown  open  with¬ 
out  any  sectarian  qualiflcation.  To  do 
less  than  this  would  be  to  do  nothing. 

To  do  this  would  require  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  big  enough  to  make 
the  Government  independent  of  the 
Irish  vote,  and  of  the  votes  coming 
from  parts  of  the  North  of  England. 
A  majority  big  enough  to  do  this  might 
possibly  be  big  enough  to  sterilize  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  reduce  to  impo¬ 
tence  the  bench  of  bishops. 

Let  this  majority  be  supposed.  Up 
will  crop  the  eternal  question— what 
about  religious  teaching?  Is  education 
to  be  secular  throughout?  Is  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  to  be  excluded?  Is  nothing 
ever  to  be  said  again  in  any  English 
elementary  school  of  a  Life  hereafter 
or  of  Judgment  to  come?  I  should  not 
care  to  tight  an  election  on  that  issue. 

Is  the  teaching  to  be  “undenomina¬ 
tional”?  In  practice  this  could  be 
done,  despite  the  impossibility  of  a 
definition.  Were  there  no  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Neo-Catholics  in  the  land,  the 
thing  could  be  done  in  the  twinkling 
of  a  pig's  whisker.  Whenever  I  am 
asked  what  I  mean  by  “Board-school 
Christianity,”  I  have  one  reply:  “Dr. 
Temple’s  Rugby  sermons.”  Dogmas 
may  be  splendid  things,  but  an  ordi¬ 
nary  British  child  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14  has  no  mind  for  many  of 
them.  They  are  an  after-acquired 
taste.  A  pious  teacher  in  love  wMth 
Christianity  can  implant  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  the  seeds  of  that  religion 
without  travelling  outside  Board-school 
Christianity;  for,  though  Board-school 
Christianity  contains  tremendous  dog¬ 
mas,  they  are  not  dogmas  which  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  as  yet,  have  learnt  to  quarrel 
about.  But  it  is  no  good!  Catholics 
and  Neo-Catholics  w’on’t  hear  about  It. 
They  too  have  consciences.  When  you 
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sympathize  with  the  law,  lawlessness 
Is  offensive.  When  you  hate  the  law, 
you  cannot  hate  the  law-breaker. 

The  bishops  are  amazed  that  leading 
Liberals  do  not  denounce  the  Passive 
Resisters,  but  will  their  lordships 
swear  to  observe  reciprocity,  and  to 
reprimand  any  Churchman  or  woman 
who  may  hereafter  decline  to  pay  a 
school  rate,  levied  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  applies  a  “Cowper- 
Temple”  clause  to  all  the  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  ?  I  doubt  whether  the 
bishops  would  promise  to  do  more  than 
pay  their  own  rates,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  them  would  refuse  even 
to  do  that.  There  were  once  seven 
bishops  sent  to  the  Tower  for  disobey¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  to  whom  they 
owed  the  religious  duty  of  “passive 
obedience.”  How  did  they  excuse 
themselves?  By  the  argument  that, 
whilst  they  were  bound  by  their  faith 
never  actively  to  resist  the  King,  they 
were  not  bound  to  do  everything  he 
commanded,  if  they  thought  it  wrong. 
Modem  Nonconformists  are  not  usual¬ 
ly  well  read  in  non-juring  literature; 
but  if  they  were,  they  would  find  in 
the  writings  of  the  excellent  Kettlewell 
their  case  admirably  expounded. 

It  is  a  most  dangerous  position,  full 
of  strife  and  discord,  and  the  loosening 
of  the  laws.  Neither  Church  nor  Dis¬ 
sent  is  strong  enough  to  snub  the 
other. 

There  is  one  safe  way  out,  and  one 
only.  By  compromise  between  the 
rival  parties— who,  be  it  always  re¬ 
membered,  are  neither  of  them  the 
parties  really  concerned.  How  can  a 
compromise  be  effected?  We  are  told, 
on  high  authority,  that  it  is  idle  to 
negotiate  with  anybody  unless  you 
have  something  to  offer  him  in  ex¬ 
change  for  what  you  want  from  him. 
Do  ut  dea,  quotes  our  Birmingham-Bis- 
marck.  It  is  a  wise  maxim,  borrowed 
from  the  Canonists,  and  therefore  ap¬ 
propriate  to  our  present  needs. 


What  has  Nonconformity  got  to  offer 
the  Church  of  England?  But  one 
thing— the  “Cowper-Temple”  clause.  It 
will  be  hard  to  part  with.  It  has  cost 
Dissent  dearly  enough.  It  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  compromise  of 
1870.  The  Church  has  gobbled  up 
everything  else.  Still,  there  it  remains 
to  track  with.  There  are  more  than  a 
million  children  of  Church  of  England 
parentage  under  the  operation  of  this 
clause,  and  so  prevented  from  being 
instructed  in  “Church  principles”  in 
their  day  schools.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  million  children  are  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  Do  ut  des.  A  few  high¬ 
fliers  may  believe  that  some  day  the 
“Cowper-Temple”  clause  may  be  ex¬ 
punged  without  any  price  being  paid. 
But  that  is  hardly  likely.  The  Act  of 
1902  is  the  high-water  mark  of  Angli¬ 
can  influence  in  our  generation. 

What  ought,  or  might,  the  Church 
party  be  willing  to  give  in  exchange 
for  a  right  of  entry  into  the  old  Board 
school— now  the  “provided”  school?  In 
order  to  teach  “Church  principles”  to 
a  million  of  children,  they  will  surely 
give  something.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  little  is  Nonconformity  prepared 
to  take  in  exchange  for  its  beloved 
“Cowper-Temple”  clause. 

Answering  the  last  question  first.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  chance  of  per¬ 
suading  Nonconformists  to  part  with 
the  clause,  unless  their  admitted  griev¬ 
ance  as  to  their  children  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend  Church  of  England 
and  Roman  Catholic  schools  is  com¬ 
pletely  remedied,  and  this  can  only  be 
by  all  elementary  schools  being  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  public  local 
authority.  Were  this  done,  the  other 
(and  admitted)  grievance  of  the  Non¬ 
conformist  would  disappear,  viz.,  the 
inability  of  teachers  of  his  way  of 
thinking  to  become  head-teachers  in 
one-half  of  the  rate-maintained  schools 
of  the  country.  For  many  a  long  day 
to  come  it  will  be  a  disadvantage  to 
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be  a  Noncouformist,  if  you  want  to  get 
anything;  but  disadvantage  is  one 
thing,  disability  another. 

Were  any  such  compromise  as  this 
possible,  the  result  would  be,  that  re¬ 
ligion  could  be  taught  in  all  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  the  country. 

The  property  question  arises.  It  al¬ 
ways  does.  The  denominational 
schools  are  private  property.  If  they 
are  taken  over  by  the  country,  they 
must  be  paid  for.  If  the  local  author¬ 
ity  can  come  to  terms,  either  to  rent  or 
buy,  well  and  good!  If  It  cannot,  it 
must  either  buy  the  old  schools  from 
their  proprietors  at  a  fair  valuation  to 
be  fixed  by  some  third  party,  or  build 
new  schools  of  Its  own.  This  will  cost 
money— there  is  no  way  out  of  it. 

There  still  remains  the  question  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  religion  to  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  Here  the 
parents  really  must,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  conquer  their  shyness,  and, 
making  their  first  appearance  in  this 
ancient  and  horrid  controversy,  tell  us, 
when  they  send  Tom  and  Jane  to 
school,  whether  they  wish  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  any,  and  if  any,  what,  religious 
instruction.  There  is  no  chance  of  the 
multiplication  of  strange  parental  re¬ 
ligions.  We  are  not  an  imaginative 
people.  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  An¬ 
glicans,  and  Dissenters  (in  a  lump), 
will  usually  exhaust  the  list.  The  great 
body  of  Dissenters  will  be  found  ready 
to  accept  the  same  broad,  simple  Bible- 
teaching  which,  for  the  most  part, 
characterized  Board  School  Christian¬ 
ity. 

Unorthodox  Dissenters  and  Agnostics 
seldom  object  to  their  children  receiv¬ 
ing  ordinary  religious  school  teaching, 
since  they  know  they  can  always  make 
their  own  opinions  known  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  private  intercourse;  but  any 
parent  who  feels  alarm  can  set  his 
fears  at  rest,  by  letting  his  child 
run  home  at  the  end  of  the  secular 
work. 


In  schools  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  children  are  all  of  the  same  way 
of  parental  thinking,  things  will  go  on 
just  as  they  do  now  in  denominational 
schools.  At  the  close  of  the  secular 
work,  a  small  minority  may  either  clat¬ 
ter  off  home,  or  into  another  place  to 
receive  their  religious  instruction.  In 
a  very  short  time,  we  should  have 
heard  the  last  of  the  religious  difilculty 
in  schools.  The  extra  expense  occa¬ 
sioned  by  religious  teaching  must  be 
paid  for  by  voluntary  effort.  Would  it 
be  absurd  to  expect  the  parents  to  sub¬ 
scribe?  At  all  events,  if  they  did  not, 
other  people  would. 

Compromises  are  never  popular.  We 
love  to  get  the  better  of  our  opponent. 
The  Churchman  likes  to  think  he  has 
got  “his”  school  upon  the  rates,  and 
the  Dissenter  clings  to  his  “Cowper- 
Temple”  clause.  It  will  be  hard  to 
persuade  either  to  compromise.  The 
ardent  Dissenter  “passively  resists”  in 
his  hour  of  affliction.  If  the  pendu¬ 
lum  swings,  the  ardent  Churchman 
will  do  his  bit.  The  honors  are  easy. 

The  friends  of  compromise  must  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  commonsense  and  sobriety 
of  the  English  people.  Why  should 
we  not  provide  a  good  sound  secular 
education  for  the  children  of  every¬ 
body  who  cares  or  is  obliged  to  send 
his  children  to  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day’s 
secular  work,  for  w’hich  alone  the  tax 
and  rate  payer  will  be  responsible,  al¬ 
low  the  children  to  receive  in  the 
schoolhouse  the  religious  instruction 
their  parents  desire  them  to  have? 
Who  then  can  complain?  There  will 
be  no  room  for  passive  resistance  on 
either  side.  Whoever  is  opposed  to 
such  a  state  of  things  must,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  be  prepared  to  admit, 
that  he  looks  upon  our  national '  sys¬ 
tem  of  secular  education  as  a  means 
of  propagating  his  own  religious  faith 
among  a  class  of  children  he  could  not 
otherwise  hope  to  reach. 
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If  no  such  compromise  is  possible,  some  day  will  startle  both  Churchman 
the  fight  must  continue,  with  conse-  and  Dissenter. 

quences  to  the  cause  of  religion  which  Augustine  Birrell. 

The  Independent  Review. 

RURAL  TECHNIQUES. 

He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  of  a  vitality  more  marvellous  than  Its 


that  are  bred  in  a  book;  be  hath  not 
eat  paper,  as  it  were;  he  hath  not 
drunk  ink:  his  intellect  is  not  replen¬ 
ished. 

Sometimes,  when  one  reads  of  tech¬ 
nical  education,  or  sees  what  is  being 
done  in  provincial  night  schools  by 
County  Council  Technical  Education 
Committees,  one  begins  to  wonder 
whether  our  technical  educators  have 
ever  given  a  thought  to  technique;  or 
whether  at  least  they  can  be  aware 
how  much  technique  the  English  have 
long  practiced  without  their  aid. 

Over  all  the  countryside,  wherever 
one  goes,  indications  of  technique  are 
visible  to  the  seeing  eye.  By  tech¬ 
nique  is  meant  an  exercise  of  skill  ac¬ 
quired  by  practice  and  directed  to  a 
well  foreseen  end.  It  is  the  name  for  the 
action  of  any  of  our  powers  after  they 
have  been  so  improved  by  training  as 
to  perform  that  action  with  certainty 
and  success.  This  is  the  nature  of 
technique;  and,  go  where  one  will 
about  the  country,  one  can  hardly  es¬ 
cape  the  evidences  of  its  abundant 
practice. 

The  metalled  roads  tell  of  it  well. 
The  deep-rutted  by-roads,  too,  and  the 
winding  lanes,  preserve  through  years 
of  neglect  the  traces  of  technique  in 
their  hedgerows,  however  tangled;  in 
their  ditches,  however  choked.  On  the 
old  ruinous  field  gate,  with  its  lightly 
arched,  tapering  top-bar  rudely  carved 
on  the  under  side  against  the  tenon, 
the  grey  lichen  cannot  hide  the  signs 


own— the  intensified  vitality  of  those 
skilled  bauds  that  shaped  the  timbers. 
The  fields,  newly  ploughed  in  straight 
furrows,  or  with  stubble  in  long  rows, 
or  green  lines  of  wheat  just  appearing 
after  snow;  and  the  meadows,  well 
rolled  and  level,  or  perhaps  still  w'avy 
from  long-forgotten  ploughings;  and 
the  river  banks;  and  the  copses  grow¬ 
ing  up  on  old  “stamms”;  and  the 
woods,  thinned  out,  and  full  of  de¬ 
cayed  stumps  of  felled  trees,  are  all 
witnesses  to  the  exercise  of  technical 
powers,  just  as  are  the  tools,  the  farm 
implements,  the  wagons  and  carts,  the 
very  horses,  and  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Each  detail  of  country  life  offers 
its  convincing  proof  of  skill  to  anyone 
who  cares  to  look. 

But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  technique 
(as  every  artist  well  knows)  to  be  in¬ 
describable.  No  one  who  practices  it 
can  ever  explain  its  essential  mystery 
to  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  it 
by  similar  practice.  An  attentive  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  outside  may  track  it 
very  far,  but  not  home.  If  he  sees  the 
fine  results,  and  discriminates  between 
them  and  the  next  finest,  he  is  still 
unaware,  except  by  inference,  of  the 
subtle  vitality  in  the  workman’s  hands 
which  produced  the  especial  fineness. 
The  expert  cricketer  alone  can  truly 
appreciate  the  inner  delicacies  of  crick¬ 
et:  the  admiring  onlooker  who  is  not 
an  expert  misses  what  is  most  to  be 
admired.  And  since  there  is  this  cryp¬ 
tic  element  in  technique,  imperceptible 
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to  the  uninitiated,  the  work  of  a  true 
craftsman  often  looks  so  easy  as  to 
persuade  an  outsider  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  How  should  1  know 
whether  I  can  play  the  flute  or  not?  1 
have  never  tried.  How  shouid  we 
guess  that  a  peasant’s  work  is  less 
simple  than  it  appears?  We  have  not 
given  it  a  thought:  we  have  been 
taikiug  about  technical  education. 

Yet  the  matter  is  one  that  wouid 
reward  attention,  and  from  several 
points  of  view.  Besides  the  immediate 
interest  that  attaches  to  any  form  of 
dexterity,  there  are  bound  up  with 
the  skiil  of  country  laborers  secondary 
interests  enough  to  make  it  worth  in¬ 
vestigation.  To  begin  with,  an  insight 
into  it  may  enrich  our  own  pleasui*e. 
The  world!  has  had  a  good  deal  of  fun 
out  of  “Hodge,”  and  a  good  deal  of 
sweet  food  for  spiritual  pride  in  the 
comimrison  of  its  own  learning  with 
his  “ignorance”:  but  a  better  pleasure 
than  the  old  fun  may  be  had  from 
recognizing  the  peasant’s  accomplished 
etticiency,  and  a  sweeter  gratiflcatlon 
than  that  of  spiritual  pride  from  the 
discovery  of  more  merit  in  our  race 
than  our  book-learning  had  led  us  to 
suspect.  For  our  own  immediate  prof¬ 
it,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  know  a  little 
of  what  it  is  that  peasants  can  do.  Then, 
too,  in  the  fact  that  commerce  threatens 
to  dispense  with  the  skill  of  the  English 
peasantry  (so  that  it  may  actually  be 
not  worth  the  notice  of  technical  edu¬ 
cators)  there  is  ground  for  taking  an¬ 
other  kind  of  interest— the  antiquarian 
kind— in  that  skill.  The  traditional, 
and  now  vanishing,  techniques  of  the 
country  must  some  of  them  be  incon¬ 
ceivably  old.  They  must  have  been 
known  to  the  ^Saxon  pirates  (not  to 
mention  the  builders  of  Stonehenge 
and  the  men  of  the  long-barrows— good 
at  spade-work),  and  have  been  prac¬ 
ticed  diligently  by  those  gentlemen 
when  they  settled  down  seriously  to 
begin  making  the  country  what  it  is 


now.  The  woodman’s  axe  is  implied 
in  the  Yule  log,  and  the  reaper’s  hook 
has  its  place  in  some  of  those  harvest 
customs  that  fascinate  the  folk-lore 
student.  And  as  the  flrst  English 
(from  whom  so  much  has  come)  must 
have  been  skilled  country  folk,  so  one 
cannot  but  feel  at  least  an  antiquary’s 
regret  at  seeing  their  old  and  well- 
proved  techniques  at  last  going  out  of 
use.  The  vigor  of  the  men  who  prac¬ 
ticed  them  has  been  a  stand-by,  a  kind 
of  last  national  resource,  for  a  very 
long  time. 

And  this  suggests  a  more  vital  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  the  skill  of  country 
people.  What  Influence  the  practice  of 
technical  gifts  may  have  upon  charac¬ 
ter  is  perhaps  an  open  question,  but 
farmers  are  everywhere  asserting  that 
the  younger  generation  of  laborers  are 
as  untrustworthy  as  they  are  unskilful. 
It  is  true  that  the  farmer  is  a  preju¬ 
diced  witness,  who  flnds  fault  as  it 
were  by  tradition,  and  was  lamenting 
even  in  Shakespeare’s  day  “the  an¬ 
cient  time,  when  service  sweat  for 
duty,  not  for  meed,”  yet  now  it  does 
really  seem  as  though  his  accusations 
may  have  some  ground  in  fact.  Allied 
with  this,  there  is  that  much  regretted 
discontent  with  rural  life  which  is 
emptying  our  villages  and  filling  our 
towns.  And  though,  of  course,  the 
causes  of  this  discontent  are  originally 
and  chiefly  economic,  yet  a  factor  in 
the  problem  may  very  ixtssibly  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  this:  that  to  the  villager 
the  advantages  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  even  a  tolerable  substitute 
for  the  old  lost  skill  that  made  the 
days  pleasant  and  won  the  approbation 
of  all  the  neighbors. 

That  the  old-fashioned  men  found  an 
Interest  in  one  another’s  ability  is  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt.  One  or  two  shoitt  frag¬ 
ments  of  conversation  with  laboring 
men,  to  be  presently  quoted,  should  be 
enough  to  establish  that  fact  As  to 
the  nicety  of  skill  Involved  in  the  work 
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of  laboring  folk,  that  too  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  their  occasional  talk;  but 
after  all,  opportunities  of  hearing  such 
things  are  not  many,  for  the  men  are 
commonly  too  modest  about  their 
work,  and  too  unconscious  that  it  can 
interest  an  outsider,  to  dream  of  dis¬ 
cussing  it.  What  they  have  to  say 
would  not  therefore  by  itself  go  far  in 
demonstration  of  their  acquirements  in 
technique.  Fortunately,  for  proof  of 
that  we  are  not  dependent  on  talk.  Be¬ 
sides  talk  there  exists  another  kind  of 
evidence  open  to  every  one’s  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  technical  skill  exercised 
in  country  lalxtrs  may  be  surely  de¬ 
duced  from  the  aptness  and  singu¬ 
lar  beauty  of  sundry  country  tools. 

The  beauty  of  tools  is  not  accidental 
but  inherent  and  essential.  The  con¬ 
tours  of  a  ship’s  sail  bellying  in  the 
wind  are  not  more  inevitable,  nor  more 
graceful,  than  the  curves  of  an  adze- 
head  or  of  a  plough-share.  Cast  in 
iron  or  sb^l.  the  gracefulness  of  a 
plough-share  is  more  Indestructible 
than  the  metal,  yet  pliant  (within  the 
limits  of  its  type)  as  a  line  of  English 
blank  verse.  It  changes  for  different 
soils;  it  is  widened  out  or  narrowed;  it 
is  deep-grooved  of  shallow;  not  be¬ 
cause  of  caprice  at  the  foundry  or  to 
satisfy  an  artistic  fad,  but  to  meet  the 
technical  demands  of  the  expert 
ploughman.  The  most  familiar  exam¬ 
ple  for  beauty  indicating  subtle  tech¬ 
nique  is  supplied  by  the  admired  shape 
of  boats,  which  however  is  so  variable 
(the  statement  is  made  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  an  old  coast-guardsman)  that  the 
boat  best  adapted  for  one  stretch  of 
shore  may  be  dangerous  if  not  entirely 
useless  at  another  stretch  ten  miles 
away.  And  as  technique  determines 
the  design  of  a  boat,  or  of  a  wagon, 
or  of  a  plough-share,  so  it  controls  ab¬ 
solutely  the  fashioning  of  tools,  and  is 
responsible  for  any  beauty  of  form 
they  may  possess.  Of  all  tools,  none 
of  course  is  more  exquisite  than  a  fid¬ 


dle-bow.  But  the  fiddle-bow  never  could 
have  been  perfected,  because  there 
would  have  been  no  call  for  Its  taper¬ 
ing  delicacy,  its  calculated  balance  of 
lightness  and  strength,  had  not  the 
violinist’s  technique  reached  such  mar¬ 
vellous  fineness  of  power.  For  it  is 
the  accomplished  artist  who  is  fastid¬ 
ious  as  to  his  tools;  the  bungling  be¬ 
ginner  can  bungle  with  anything.  The 
fiddle-bow,  however,  affords  only  one 
example  of  a  rule  which  is  equally 
well  exemplified  by  many  humbler 
tools.  Quarryman’s  peck,  coachman’s 
whip,  cricket-bat,  tisliing-rod,  trowel, 
all  have  their  intimate  relation  to  the 
skill  of  those  who  use  them;  and  like 
animals  and  plants  adapting  them¬ 
selves  each  to  its  own  place  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  order,  they  uttiiin  to  beauty  by 
force  of  being  fit  That  law  of  ad^ta- 
tion  which  shapes  tlie  wings  of  a  swal¬ 
low  and  prescribes  the  poise  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  branches  of  trees,  is  the 
same  that  demands  symmetry  in  the 
c-orn-rick  and  convexity  in  the  beer- 
barrel;  and  that,  exerting  itself  with 
matchless  precision  through  the  trained 
senses  of  haymakers  and  woodmen, 
gives  the  final  curve  to  the  handles  of 
their  scythes  and  the  shafts  of  their 
axes.  Hence  the  beauty  of  a  tool  is  an 
unfailing  sign  that  in  the  proper  hand¬ 
ling  of  it  technique  is  present. 

Cloming,  then,  from  the  tools  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  those  more  strictly  associated 
with  rural  work,  we  find  as  it  were 
midway  between  general  and  special 
use  one  which,  connected  as  it  with  a 
l)erfectly  well  recognized  form  of  skill, 
affords  a  convenient  standard  for  es¬ 
timating  the  degree  of  skill  Incidental 
to  the  use  of  other  tools.  The  axe.  as 
Walt  Whitman  says,  has  been  the  serv¬ 
ant  “of  all  great  wmrks  on  land  and  all 
great  works  on  the  sea’’;  and  in  our 
country-places  it  still  serves,  amongst 
others,  woodmen  in  the  forest,  sawyers 
in  the  timber-yard,  wheelwrights  in 
their  village  workshops.  For  though 
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elsewhere  axe-work  may  be  giving 
place  to  machine-sawing  and  appren¬ 
tices  grow  up  unskilful  In  it,  in  villages 
far  from  machinery  your  wheelwright 
la  helpless  without  his  axe,  and  pre¬ 
serves  faithfully  the  traditional  tech¬ 
nique  of  its  use.  Perhaps  also  he  cher¬ 
ishes  the  traditional  belief  (which  may 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
technical  educators)  that  a  wheel¬ 
wright  must  first  chop  his  knee  at  least 
five  or  six  times  before  he  can  hope  to 
become  a  master  of  his  craft. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  an  axe— whether  it  is  the 
mighty  two-handed  weapon  of  wood¬ 
men  and  sawyers  or  the  lighter  one  of 
wheelwrights— there  is  one  circum¬ 
stance  which  makes  the  tool  a  pre-em¬ 
inent  example  of  the  law  by  which 
beauty  waits  on  technique.  In  the 
case  of  most  other  tools,  from  fiddle- 
bow  to  dung-prong,  the  part  to  be  han¬ 
dled  is  adapted  for  a  stationary  grip, 
but  the  handle  of  an  axe  is  required 
for  a  grip  that  may  loosen  for  the 
swinging  gesture,  and  sliding  back 
swiftly  down  the  shaft,  tighten  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  moment  of  impact  into 
a  clutch  that  is  at  once  firm  to  check 
rebound  and  yet  elastic  to  disperse  the 
jar  of  the  concussion.  CJonsequently 
there  is  no  part  of  an  axe-shaft,  from 
the  wide  end  where  it  is  wedged  into 
the  head  to  the  other  end  which  swells 
to  prevent  slipping,  but  has  its  necessary 
contour;  and  the  whole  handle,  thus  fit¬ 
ted  so  to  speak  to  tlie  clever  motion  of  a 
man’s  trained  hands,  has  taken  the 
mould  of  that  motion  and  exhibits  it 
to  our  sight  In  earlier  days,  not  so 
long  ago  but  that  they  can  be  remem¬ 
bered,  but  before  commerce  had  dis¬ 
pensed  so  much  as  now  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  chopping,  every  worker  in 
hard  wood  was  wont  to  fit  his  own 
shaft  into  his  own  axe.  The  village 
wheelwright  still  does  so,  because 
there  is  no  other  than  himself  who 
knows  so  accurately  what  his  individ- 
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ual  needs  are.  And  seeing  that  his 
needs  are  roughly  those  of  all  other 
men,  the  established  type  of  the  tool 
is  never  departed  from.  It  is  as  in¬ 
dispensable  as  the  sole  to  a  shoe,  or  as 
the  teeth  to  a  comb.  It  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  organic  shape  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  primeval  savage  who  lashed  a 
stick  to  his  chipped  filnt;  and  through 
ell  the  thousands  of  years  since  then 
the  skill  of  all  woodmen  has  been 
moulding  the  form  of  the  tool  until  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  real  al¬ 
teration  in  it.  But  the  type  is  as 
plastic  as  it  is  immutable.  The  pres¬ 
ent  writer  once  knew  an  old  wheel¬ 
wright  who,  being  left-handed,  gave 
such  a  “set”  to  his  axe-shafts  that  no 
other  skilled  workman  could  work 
with  them;  jot  their  refinement  on  the 
type  was  so  nice  that  apprentice  boys 
never  perceived  anything  unusual  in 
the  tools,  until  the  peculiarity  of  them 
was  pointed  out 

In  singular  contrast  with  the  axe, 
which  ever  suggests  the  cunning  of  the 
individual  workman,  as  the  scythe,  in 
whose  comely  lines  the  cleverness  of 
the  whole  race  of  mowers,  rather  than 
supreme  individual  skill,  is  recorded. 
The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  here 
that  there  is  no  technique  in  mowing, 
or  that  a  scythe  would  be  a  safe  play¬ 
thing  for  students  in  night-schools;  but 
only  that  the  scythe,  before  it  began  to 
l)e  discarded,  had  reached  such  perfec¬ 
tion  as  to  minimize  the  extent  of  skill  de¬ 
manded  for  its  proper  use.  It  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  tool  pure  and  simple;  it 
had  all  but  become  an  “implement.”  fit 
to  produce  its  results  even  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  scarce  understood 
it  'True  it  is  that  fanners  nowadays, 
when  occasionally  they  want  mowers 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  ma¬ 
chines,  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
men  who  can  handle  a  scythe.  Yet. 
while  this  proves  that  there  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  to  be  acquired,  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  remembered  that  no  indivld- 
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ual  mower  can  ever  have  spent  more 
than  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  at 
work  with  a  scythe,  and  that  a  few 
weeks  in  a  year  are  not  enough  to  al¬ 
low  of  the  acquisition  of  any  elaborate 
technique.  Consequently  in  the  mow¬ 
er’s  action,  which,  so  far  as  appears, 
is  but  one  action  repeated  interminably, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  all  the  tech¬ 
nique  for  which  the  scythe  has  at¬ 
tained  its  wonderful  shape.  There  is 
the  undeniable  beauty,  but  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  refers  only  a  little  to  the  men 
of  our  own  time:  it  belongs  much 
more  to  their  unknown  ancestors,  far 
back  through  the  generations.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  fitness  of  the  tool  one  has 
first  to  realize  the  intention  of  it— 
how  its  curved  shaft  is  a  sort  of  hy- 
lK>tenuse  to  the  right-angle  formed  by 
man  and  meadow,  and  then  one  must 
imagine  (unless  antiquaries  can  restore 
for  us)  the  slow  evolution  of  it  from 
the  first  blade  (of  bronze  it  may  have 
been)  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  up 
through  all  the  improved  forms  to  its 
perfected  form,  which  was  just 
reached  when  the  mowing-machine  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  experience  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  could  be  discarded.  Realizing 
so  the  difficulties  of  mowing,  and 
imagining  so  how  they  were  gradually 
overcome,  one  pictures  no  Individual, 
but  generation  after  generation  sup¬ 
plementing  the  imperfections  of  a  tool 
by  dogged  traditional  dextOTity;  and 
one  sees  how  the  task  may  have 
grown  simpler  to  individual  men,  as 
the  improved  implement  compensated 
for  the  shortness  of  time  available  for 
practicing  the  use  of  it.  A  very  slight 
examination  of  a  modern  scythe  is 
enough  to  convince  one  that  much  his¬ 
tory  is  crystallized  in  its  rare  beauty. 
The  original  handle  is  no  longer  a  han¬ 
dle;  the  handles  now  are  two  turned 
pegs,  set  in  iron  ring-sockets  which  are 
themselves  suggestive  of  long  evolu¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  sinuous  shaft  is 
not  now  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago— 


the  nearest  pole  that  the  copse-cutter 
could  find  for  the  purpose— a  sort  of 
makeshift,  in  fact;  it  is  now  a  shaft 
rounded  and  smoothed  in  a  machine 
lathe,  and  bent  by  steam  and  pressure 
in  a  factory  to  the  ideal  curve  desired 
by  mowers  for  ages.  Perfect  scythe- 
handles  might  be  had  now  by  the  thou¬ 
sand,  for  the  type  is  found,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  could  reproduce  it  for  ever: 
but  at  this  stage  even  the  easier  tech¬ 
nique  that  would  suffice  for  working 
the  perfected  tool  seems  likely  to  be 
quite  superseded  by  machinery.  Thus 
the  scythe  is  less  the  minister  to  a 
modern  technique  than  the  embodied 
evidence  of  a  technique  soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Before  it  is  too  late  specimens 
should  be  collected  for  preservation  in 
museums,  where  future  generations, 
technically  educated,  might  go  on  bank 
holidays  and  wonder  why  men  ever  de¬ 
vised  such  awkward  looking  tools. 

The  axe  and  the  scythe  tell  their 
story  of  technique  too  plainly  to  be 
disbelieved;  but  evidence  of  practiced 
skill  in  the  efficient  handling  of  spades, 
and  shovels,  and  hoes  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  deduced  from  the  shape  of  those 
tools.  They  do  not  take  the  eye.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  others  they  seem  a  de¬ 
spised  race,  as  it  were  the  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  jackasses  among  tools,  meriting 
and  receiving  scant  consideration.  Any 
treatment  seems  good  enough  for  them: 
with  sufficient  stubbornness  and  brute 
force  anybody  might  expect  to  make 
them  go.  No  fascinating  and  romantic 
association  of  woodland  or  of  meadow 
attracts  affection  to  them:  one  looks 
upon  them  without  sentiment;  calls  a 
spade  a  spade — if  an  epithet  is  added  it 
is  no  endearing  one— and  discovers  in 
them  at  best  some  rough  fitness,  but 
little  or  no  beauty. 

There  may  none  the  less  be  a  beauty 
in  these  things  that  the  book-learned 
have  not  learnt  to  see.  A  laborer,  on 
old  and  experienced  man,  might  be 
named  here,  who  still  treasures  up  a 
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hoe,  long  slnc?e  worn  out,  because  in 
Its  time  It  was  “such  a  nice  little  hoe.” 
The  same  man  speaks  with  aCfectlon- 
ate  regret  of  a  shovel  he  once  owned: 
“The  purtiest  little  shovel  I  ever  had. 
Wore  so  nice  and  thin  he  was.  I 
wouldn't  have  lost  ’n  for  a  crown. 
Many’s  wanted  me  to  lend  ’n  to 'm,  but 
I  never  would;  but  one  day  my  brother- 
in-law  got  hold  of  ’n,  and  chinked  out 
the  edge  of  ’n,  usin’  him  in  some  big 
stones.”  From  this  It  would  appear 
that  an  amateur’s  failure  to  discern 
beauty  in  such  tools  may  prove  little 
more  than  his  own  lack  of  discernment. 
Itccause  its  fitness  is  not  truly  under¬ 
stood,  the  shape  of  a  spade  or  of  a 
sliovel  goes  unappreciated.  In  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  man  digging— wlien  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  up  his  trench,  and  making  of 
thrust  and  heave  and  renewed  thrust 
one  superb  circulatory  gesture,  still 
progressing— the  flue  accomplishment 
Is  lost  upon  the  onlooker.  Given 
e<iual  muscular  strength,  the  on¬ 
looker  does  not  see  why  he  should 
be  unable  to  do  equally  well.  But 
there  is  more  in  it  than  a  mere  ex¬ 
ertion  of  muscle:  more  than  may  be 
learnt  from  lK)oks  or  acquired  by  the¬ 
orizing.  The  greatest  Intellect  can  fur¬ 
nish  no  substitute  for  the  practised 
skill,  the  “knack,”  required  even  in  an 
art  so  bumble  as  that  of  digging.  It  is 
somewhere  related  of  Emerson  that, 
working  in  his  garden,  he  was  so 
clumsy  that  his  son  called  out  in  dis¬ 
may,  “Take  care,  papa,  you’ll  dig  your 
foot!”  One  seems  to  see  the  awkward, 
all  but  Impossible,  frontal  attack  the 
philosopher  must  have  been  making  on 
his  soil.  Another  amateur— not  to  be 
named  after  Emerson,  but  very  inti¬ 
mately  known  to  the  present  writer- 
long  harbored  a  delusion  that  he  knew 
all  about  digging.  His  experience  had 
been  gained  upon  narrow  garden  bor¬ 
ders.  When  he  tried  his  hand  upon  a 
straightforward  piece  of  a  few  rods, 
trenching  deep  and  burying  manure  as 


he  went,  the  very  soil  proclaimed  his 
Incompetence.  Here  a  ridge  showed 
where  he  had  worked  too  deeply;  there 
a  hollow  bore  witness  to  the  opposite 
fault;  for,  from  first  to  last  his  un- 
practlced  senses  had  not  perfectly  ap¬ 
prehended  either  the  length  of  his 
spade,  or  the  resistance  of  the  earth, 
or  the  weight  of  the  successive  spade¬ 
fuls  of  it  as  he  heaved  them  over. 
Worse  still,  there  was  something  wrong 
—something  elusive  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible— in  the  texture  of  the  ground  as 
he  left  It.  It  did  not  He  loose  and  fri¬ 
able  as  an  expert  would  have  made  it 
do,  Inviting  the  chemistry  of  the  air:  It 
had  a  niggling  look,  and,  in  short,  it 
explained  with  undisguised  candor  to 
this  amateur  that  there  were  mysteries 
in  the  craft  of  digging  only  to  be  fath¬ 
omed  after  much  longer  training  than 
his  had  been.  His  acquaintance  with 
books  had  not  availed  to  supplement 
his  ignorance  of  other  things;  for  his 
senses  had  never  been  vitalized  to  that 
higher  power  whose  action  is  called 
technique. 

To  the  lalwrer  already  mentioned— 
that  connoisseur  of  tools  to  whom 
spadefuls  of  earth  are  as  words  to  the 
author,  though  unlike  the  author  he 
never  counts  them— we  are  indebted 
for  further  exldence  of  the  nice  per¬ 
ceptive  powers  that  a  man  must  ac¬ 
quire  for  effective  digging.  The  evi¬ 
dence,  too,  brings  us  a  little  nearer  to 
the  “points”  in  which  the  fltness,  and 
perhaps  the  beauty,  of  spades  and 
shovels  should  be  looked  for.  The  old 
man  was  talking  of  a  spade  that  had 
been  provided  for  him  in  somebody’s 
garden:  “  'Tis  a  spade!"  he  jeered.  “I 
expect  they  just  sent  to  a  shop  for  ‘a 
spade,’  and  they  got  one!  no  mistake. 
Ijong,  and  straight,  and  hes^vy.  .  .  . 
Now  this  little  spade  here,”  and  he 
lifted  the  nearly  new  one  he  was  us¬ 
ing,  “it’s  a  very  nice  little  spade.  I 
chose  ’n  myself,  out  o’  twenty  or  more 
they  showed  me  at  the  shop.  But  he’s 
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too  thick.  He  wants  usin’  in  sharp 
•and  for  a  week  or  two,  to  make  ’n 
thinner;  and  that ’d  wear  off  his  sharp 
corners,  too,  so’s  he’d  enter  the  ground 
better.  A  spade’s  never  no  good  till 
his  comers  is  wore  off.  Same  with  a 
shovel.  These  navvies,  when  they 
buys  a  new  shovel,  very  often  they’ll 
take  ’n  to  the  blacksmith’s  straight 
away,  to  have  the  comers  chipped 
off.  A  blacksmith  ’ll  do  that  for  ye 
for  nothin’ — well,  with  bis  hard  chisels 
it  don’t  take  ’n  no  time.  And  then 
Just  rub  the  comers  smooth  with  a 
file.  .  •  ” 

A  more  mysterious  defect  in  this 
otherwise  “nice  little  spade’’  seemed  to 
be  beyond  correction,  as  it  was  also 
beyond  the  power  of  an  inexperienced 
eye  to  discern.  “It  hadn’t  got  quite  a 
nice  lift  to  it.”  Observing  how  the 
tree  or  handle,  where  it  curved  down 
taperlngly  into  the  Iron  socket,  was 
much  straighter  than  that  of  a  shovel 
which  stood  near,  the  amateur  supposed 
that  it  was  there  that  the  fault  lay. 
But  he  was  quite  wrong.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  the  tool  was  all  that  a  spade 
should  be.  “  ’Tis  here  in  the  blade. 
’Ten’t  quite  hollow  enough  for  liftin’ 
the  earth.  Still,  ’tis  a  purty  little 
spade.” 

Groping  thus  to  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  may  get  further  light  on  it  by 
another  consideration.  We  have  seen 
how  a  scythe  is  fashioned  to  facilitate 
one  definite  movement,  always  in  the 
same  direction  from  right  to  left.  (The 
work  of  a  gang  of  mowers  is  like  drill, 
every  man’s  part  fitting  in  with  his 
neighbor’s,  so  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  left- 
handed.)  And  we  have  seen  that  an 
axe,  by  slightest  alteration  of  the 
shaft,  may  be  fitted  to  either  hand,  but 
once  fitted  to  that,  cannot  be  changed 
to  the  other.  And  now  in  spades  and 
shovels  we  reach  the  other  extreme: 
from  the  symmetry  of  these  tools  the 
possibility  is  manifest  of  shifting  them 


from  hand  to  hand,  indifferently.  It 
is  a  possibility  which  suggests  that 
“right-handedness,”  dexterity,  may  be 
dispensed  with,  or  that  the  untrained 
gaucherie  of  an  amateur  may  suffice. 
Instead  of  the  strict  handling  that  has 
shaped  the  scythe,  we  have  with  tools 
of  this  family  a  semblance  of  freedom, 
too  haphazard  to  have  warped  their 
balance  into  a  specialized  beauty. 

Fortunately,  there  are  other  symmet¬ 
rical  tools,  more  familiar  to  the  book- 
learned,  to  warn  us  against  a  false  con¬ 
clusion  here.  The  skill  necessary  for 
using  a  steel  pen  or  a  dinner-knife 
with  one  hand  is  commonly  too  exigent 
to  allow  of  its  btdng  acquired  by  the 
other,  and  the  same  truth  holds  good 
of  shovels  and  spades  and  “spuds.”  If 
strength  were  all  there  Is  in  it,  one  hand 
should  be  as  ready  for  digging  as  the 
other;  but  the  much-quoted  laborer 
confesses,  “With  a  shovel  I  can  only 
use  it  one  way — with  my  left  hand 
down  towards  the  ground.  But  that’s 
the  left-handed  way.  If  you  puts  me 
on  to  t’  t’other  w’ay,  all  I  can  do  is  to 
move  a  little  sand  or  anything  like 
that,  what’s  on  the  level.  I  en’t  no 
good  that  way.”  “No  good,”  because 
in  tliis  man’s  estimation  the  little  he 
can  do  does  not  amount  to  shoveling. 
To  see  what  shovelling  may  be,  one 
should  watch  navvies  excavating  for 
.a  sewer.  As  the  narrow  trench  deep¬ 
ens,  you  lose  sight  of  the  men,  but  the 
shovelfuls  of  earth  come  fiying  up  or¬ 
derly  as  ever  on  to  the  growing  heaps 
at  the  side,  tw’O  feet,  three,  four,  five 
feet  above  the  men’s  heads,  never  miss¬ 
ing,  never  falling  back  nor  thrown  too 
far.  This  is  the  sort  of  shovelling  that 
the  old  laboring  man  means  he  can 
only  do  in  “the  left-handed  way.” 

Put  side  by  side,  a  spade  and  a  shov¬ 
el  exhibit  differences  as  significant  as 
is  their  family  likeness.  They  are  as 
cousins.  Sprung  obviously  from  the 
same  ancestry,  each  has  diverged  from 
the  original  in  its  own  way,  and  with 
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a  reason  for  every  m9dificatioD.  The 
reason,  moreover,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  fixed  the  shape  of  scythes, 
namely,  to  facilitate  a  difficult  techni¬ 
cal  action.  Nor  is  the  type  of  shovel 
or  spade  any  longer  uncertain,  albeit 
there  are  varieties  of  it.  In  the  bands 
of  generations  of  skilful  laborers  either 
tool  has  found  its  necessary  definite 
form:  the  tree  tapering  not  without 
grace  into  the  appointed  curve  of  the 
iron;  the  blade  wide  and  thin  and 
shapely.  And  the  type  is  so  nearly  per¬ 
fect  that  the  predilections  of  individual 
workmen  may  be  ignored.  They  are 
too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  attention.  If  our  old  labor¬ 
er’s  spade  had  not  quite  a  nice  lift,  yet 
it  was  a  pretty  little  spade.  And  it 
had  been  made  in  America— at  Chicago 
—stamped  out  with  thousands  more 
which  were  all  fit  and  saleable,  be¬ 
cause  all  conformed  to  the  unchange¬ 
able  type  towards  which  skill  was 
striving  before  America  had  been 
heard  of.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  existence  of  tech¬ 
nique  in  shovelling  and  digging. 

Of  the  technique  which  goes  with 
hoeing  the  evidence  is  delightfully  dif¬ 
ferent.  Spades  may  be  best  made  at 
Chicago  or  at  Birmingham,  because 
the  unwieldy  iron  and  steel  of  them 
can  be  more  finely  forged  by  steam- 
hammers  than  by  the  village  smith. 
But  a  hoe,  being  smaller,  lighter,  al¬ 
together  more  manageable,  may  be 
made  by  any  blacksmith  worth  his 
salt.  Consequently,  although  machine- 
made  hoes  are  to  be  had  cheap  at  any 
ironmonger’s  shop,  the  hand-made  ar¬ 
ticle  holds  its  own  in  the  market.  For 
it  would  appear  that  a  hoe  is  a  more 
delicate  Instrument  than  a  casual  ob¬ 
server  might  suppose.  For  instance, 
the  tool  with  which  one  man  may  do 
excellent  work  does  not  always  suit 
another  equally  capable  man,  even  on 
the  same  soil,  until  the  adjustment  of 
the  handle  in  the  socket  has  been  al¬ 


tered.  The  soil,  again,  may  necessitate 
a  more  radical  change  in  the  tool,  be¬ 
yond  the  hoer’s  power  to  effect;  and 
this  is  where  the  local  smith  comes  in, 
providing  the  hoe  generally  found 
most  serviceable  in  bis  district.  Not 
many  years  ago,  the  West  Surrey  la¬ 
borer  in  want  of  a  good  hoe  preferred 
one  made  by  a  certain  blacksmith  in 
Farnham,  who  knew  better  than  can 
be  known  at  Birmingham  what  was 
likely  to  be  useful  in  his  district.  For 
wearing  thin  and  true,  and  for  con¬ 
venient  “set”  at  the  neck,  this  man’s 
hoes  in  his  best  days  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed;  but  at  the  present  time  the 
really  desirable  hoes  for  the  same  coun¬ 
try  come  from  a  smithy  at  Milford, 
near  Godaiming.  And  these  are  so 
so  generally  approved  that  farmers  for 
miles  round  lay  in  a  stock  of  them  to 
sell  to  their  men,  who,  veritable  con¬ 
noisseurs,  will  sooner  pay  their  em¬ 
ployer  for  a  Milford  hoe  than  go  to  a 
shop  for  a  less  useful  though  perhaps 
a  cheaper  tool.  Yet  near  Aldershot, 
and  therefore  practically  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  there  are  places  where 
the  Milford  hoe  is  found  unsuitable  to 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  and  in 
these  places  the  preferred  pattern  is 
one  obtained  at  Guildford.  In  view  of 
all  this.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
sist  further  upon  the  fineness  of  the 
teclinique  of  hoeing.  The  fact  that 
businesses  thrive  by  supplying  its  de¬ 
mands  places  its  existence  beyond  a 
doubt.  Actually  there  is  money  In  the 
recognition  of  it 

Indeed,  in  these  local  reputations  for 
the  make  of  certain  tools  we  tap  an¬ 
other  source  of  evidence,  if  more  evi¬ 
dence  were  needed,  of  the  great  tech¬ 
nical  accomplishments  of  our  .laboring 
folk.  Though  less  often  now  than  of 
old,  yet  still  in  sequestered  villages, 
in  workshops  never  heard  of  by  tech¬ 
nical  educators,  good  workmen  win, 
not  to  publicity  perhaps,  but  to  a  curi¬ 
ous  fame  amongst  other  working-men. 
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for  their  known  ability  in  making 
beautiful  or  fit  tools.  The  present 
writer  remembers  a  blacksmith  in  a 
Tillage  too  small  to  afford  the  man 
more  than  half  a  liTing,  who  earned  the 
other  half  by  “lining”  or  repointing 
with  steel  the  pickaxes  and  digging- 
forks  brought  to  him  by  outside  ap- 
preclators.  And  we  may  recall  the 
noted  Pyecombe  crooks,  mentioned  by 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  in  “Rodney 
Stone.”  At  one  time,  no  South-Down 
shepherd  felt  himself  properly  equipped 
for  his  work  without  a  crook  from  the 
Pyecombe  smithy.  Of  course  no  one 
needs  convincing  that  a  shepherd’s 
work  is  full  of  minute  technicalities— 
we  have  read  about  them  in  Mr. 
Hardy’s  amongst  other  books:  but  the 
tale  of  human  struggle  and  human 
skill  suggested  by  a  Pyecombe  crook, 
polished  bright  as  silver  for  a  good 
reason,  is  one  that  would  surpass  all 
the  art  of  fiction  to  tell.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  is  great  to  go  on  and  speak  of  a 
family  of  smiths,  in  a  village  no  one 
ever  heard  of  out  of  Surrey,  whose 
edged-tools— axes,  chisels,  planes— were 
coveted  thirty  years  ago  by  all  wheel¬ 
wrights  and  carpenters  for  miles 
round:  or  of  a  wheelwright  not  so  very 
far  from  the  same  village,  whose  wag¬ 
ons  to-day  are  in  demand  from  Wo¬ 
king  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Without,  however,  wandering  so  far 
from  the  peasant  laborer,  mention  may 
yet  be  made  of  other  essentially  rustic 
occupations  that  have  their  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  mystery.  Not  to  speak  of  saw¬ 
yers  who  have  almost  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  the  steam  saw— for  their  exhaust¬ 
ing  labor  in  couples  Impelled  them  to 
get  drunk  singly,  and  too  often  on  al¬ 
ternate  days,  to  the  unbearable  an¬ 
noyance  of  their  employers;  or  of 
threshers,  whose  winter  employment 
has  made  way  for  the  charms  of  the 
steam  threshing-machine;  or  of  thatch- 
ers,  or  harvesters,  or  brick-makers,  or 
quarrymen,  there  are  the  “hedgers  and 


ditchers,”  whose  work  is  not  quite  so 
simple  as  might  be  thought.  Only  the 
other  day  a  farmer  was  complaining 
that,  though  he  could  find  three 
months’  work  for  a  man  at  hedging 
and  ditching,  he  could  not  find  a  man 
able  to  do  the  work,  which,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  left  undone.  Again, 
there  are  the  copse-cutters,  too  inter¬ 
esting  to  be  quite  passed  over.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  old  farm-hand,  “There’s 
a  great  deal  of  art  in  copsin’.  You  gets 
so  much  a  liuudred  for  everything  you 
can  save;  so  a  man  got  to  keep  his 
eye  on  what  he  got  in  his  hand,  to 
see  what  he  can  make  of  it.  There’s 
poles,  and  bow-shores,  and  shackles” 
(listen  to  the  technical  words— they  re¬ 
late  to  hurdle-making  and  sheep-fold¬ 
ing),  “and  rods,  and  pea-sticks — every¬ 
thing  before  the  bavin  comes;  and 
bavin  is  the  last.  You  gets  so  much  a 
hundred  for  ’em  all,  and  if  a  man  don’t 
make  the  most  of  ’em,  he  may  soon 
throw  away  a  day’s  earnin’.” 

To  finish,  there  is  the  ancient  craft 
of  charcoal-burning,  carried  on  myste¬ 
riously  in  remote  forest  dells,  and  prob¬ 
ably  little  changed  in  any  of  its  details 
since  the  time  of  those  men  who  once 
emerged  so  strangely  from  the  depths 
of  the  New  Forest  into  English  his¬ 
tory,  to  pick  up  the  l)ody  of  a  king.  In 
what  follows— it  is  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  on  the  subject  with  an 
old  laboring  man— two  points  are 
worth  observing:  first,  the  laborer’s  in¬ 
terest  in  a  technique  admittedly  out¬ 
side  his  own  province;  and  second,  the 
curious  way  in  which  these  more  rec¬ 
ondite  traditional  crafts  grouped  fam¬ 
ilies  together,  linked  the  generations, 
and  gave  characteristics  to  whole  vil¬ 
lages.  We  had  been  speaking  of  a 
man  who  was  “gone  down  Horsham 
way,  bumln’,”  and  soon  it  came  out 
that  this  man’s  native  place  was  a  near 
village,  where,  a  generation  ago,  half 
the  people  had  the  same  surname  as 
his,  and  all  of  that  name  were  char- 
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coal-burners.  “A  rare  payin’  job,”  but  “Sonny  — ’s  wife  was  goin’  along  by, 
the  laborer  called  it.  He  had  “knowed  and  she  says,  ‘There’s  something 
old  Jack  say  at  the  end  of  a  season  wrong  with  that  pit.  I  en’t  a  char- 
that  he’d  saved  a  tea-pot  full  o’  sov-  coal-burner,’  she  says,  ‘but  I  sleeps 
creigns”  from  charcoal-burning.  “One  with  one,  and  I  knows  enough  to  know 
o’  these  brown  tea-pots— you  knows,  there’s  something  wrong.’  ”  And  sure 
’Twas  piece-work— so  much  a  settin’.  I  enough,  the  unlucky  Rubber’s  pit 
remember  once  old  So-and-So  got  me  “blowed.  Flames  went  up  as  high  as 
to  go  hornin’  with  ’n  down  at  Culverley  your  head,”  converting  a  good  charcoal 
for  a  week.  And  we  burnt  six  settin’s  setting  into  a  mere  wasteful  bonfire, 
that  week.  He  got  six  or  seven— sev-  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  ignorance 
en  or  eight  pound  for  it.  He  paid  me  which  “Sonny’s  wife”  owned  to,  in 
thirty  shillin’s— me,  a  mere  unskilled  spite  of  her  exceptional  opportunities 
helper.  for  learning;  but  more  interesting  still 

“It’s  night  an’  day  work.  You  got  to  is  her  partial  initiation  into  the  mys- 
keep  goin’  round  the  fires  at  night,  ’r  teries  of  the  craft,  obtained  doubtless 
else  p’r’aps  they’d  blow  or  something  by  practical  experience  “I’ve  seen  the 
go  wTong.”  So,  lest  a  wind  should  wives  out  with  their  husbands,”  the 
rise  in  the  night- the  softest  breeze  laborer  said,  “wheelin’  the  timber  to 
through  the  woods— and  set  the  fire  the  pits;”  and  perhaps  Sonny’s  wife 
“blowing”  or  fiaring,  there  must  be  had  done  a  laborer’s  part  in  that  way. 
watch  kept,  and  a  shovel  bandy  for  At  any  rate,  the  burning  pit,  that  gave 
throwing  up  earth.  no  warning  to  the  inexpert,  had  a  mes- 

But  it  is  not  a  job  to  be  undertaken  sage  for  her  more  practised  senses,  in 
without  training.  The  laborer  continued,  whose  increased  vitality  one  perceives 
“I  never  knowed  anybody  but  them  of  the  beginnings  of  a  technique, 
that  name  do  it  about  here.  Now  and  Commenting  on  the  hapless  Rubber’s 
again  one  ’d  go  ’long  with  ’em,  same  misfortune,  the  laborer  had  one  te¬ 
as  me  that  time;  but  that  was  only  mark  too  sensible  to  be  forgotten:  in- 
laborin’.  There  was  old  Rubber,  we  deed.  It  may  be  commended  to  tech- 
used  to  call  ’n,  what  had  a  little  bop-  nical  educators  as  a  maxim  worthy  of 
ground  ...  he  said  one  year  he’d  bum  their  consideration:  “If  you  don’t  know 
his  charcoal  hisself.  He  didn’t  see  what  you  be  up  to,  you’ll  get  wrong 
why  he  should  pay  they  so  much  for  with  it” 

doin’  of  it.”  Accordingly  he  started,  Oeorge  Bourne. 

Tb«  Oorabtll  Mftgulne. 


LORD  SALISBURY. 

The  late  Marquess  of  Salisbury  has  under  the  eegls  of  the  “great  houses,” 
been  called,  not  very  happily,  the  Last  and  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  fam- 
ct  the  Tories.  It  might  be  nearer  to  ily  “connection.”  He  belongs  to  the 
truth  to  say  that  he  was  the  Last  of  line  of  the  Saviles,  the  Pelhams,  the 
the  Whigs.  As  we  look  back  upon  his  Temples,  the  Rockinghams,  the  Greys, 
career,  we  are  reminded  of  those  dig-  the  Lansdownes,  and  the  Russells,  who 
aified  aristocrats  who  ruled  England  were  the  members,  as  it  seemed, by  right 
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of  birth  and  station,  of  a  lofty  gov¬ 
erning  oligarchy,  which  did  much  to 
Justify  its  position  by  high  talent,  con¬ 
scientious  integrity,  and  an  earnest 
sense  of  public  responsibility.  And  it 
may  be  that  this  dynasty  of  grands 
seigneurs,  who  under  one  party  name 
or  the  other  have  so  often  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire,  has  come  to 
its  close  with  the  first  Prime  Minister 
of  King  Edward’s  reign.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  Premiership,  un¬ 
less  the  political  complications  of  the 
immediate  future  should  drift  into  that 
office  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  or  Earl 
Spencer,  will  ever  again  be  held  by  a 
man  without  a  great  popular  follow¬ 
ing,  and  without  a  genuine  hold  upon 
the  imagination,  or  at  any  rate,  the 
prejudices  of  the  electorate. 

Lord  Salisbury  did  not  attain  to  high 
office  in  virtue  of  such  qualifications, 
any  more  than  Melbourne,  Aberdeen, 
and  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby;  and 
like  these  earlier  Prime  Ministers  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  called  to  the  supreme 
post  by  the  verdict  of  “the  People.’’ 
The  voice  of  the  constituencies  had 
not  marked  him  out  for  election,  when 
the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
activity  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  the  eclipse  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  placed  him  in  command  of  the 
Conservative  camp.  He  had  risen  in 
the  same  way  as  the  great  aristocratic 
politicians,  with  whom  in  this  respect 
he  is  compared.  Introduced  at  an 
early  age  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  gained  a  reputation  in  that  assem¬ 
bly  for  capacity  and  knowledge  of  af¬ 
fairs.  There  are  men— and  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  to  examples  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Legislatune — who  inspire  the  House 
with  confidence  and  respect,  though  on 
the  larger  public  outside  they  make 
very  little  impression.  Lord  Cran- 
bourne,  in  the  ’sixties,  was  one  of 
these.  To  the  shrewd  observers  of 
the  London  salons  and  political  coteries. 


it  seemed  natural  enough  that,  at  six- 
and-thirty,  a  still  untried  administra¬ 
tor,  he  should  be  asked  to  join  the 
Derby  Cabinet,  with  the  portfolio  of 
the  India  Office.  The  nation,  the 
world  outside  this  managing  circle,  ac¬ 
quiesced,  as  it  always  does,  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  with 
which,  after  all,  it  has  nothing  to  do. 
It  acquiesced  also  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
advancement,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  to  still  higher  rank  in  the 
executive  hierarchy,  and  watched  him 
become  in  turn  Special  Envoy  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1876,  Foreign  Secretary 
in  1878,  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Berlin 
Congress,  and  eventually  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
But  one  may  doubt  whether  the  public 
at  large  really  began  to  know  him  till 
he  was  pretty  far  down  into  his  second 
Premiership.  Perhaps  even  then  they 
did  not  know  him  very  well,  though 
in  his  closing  years  he  was  the  centre 
of  such  reverence  and  ungrudged  re¬ 
gard  as  is  given  to  few  among  our 
statesmen.  The  Lord  of  Hatfield,  sit¬ 
ting  aloof  from  the  turmoil  of  parties, 
serene  and  massive,  leaving  the  House 
of  Commons  to  jangle,  and  the  plat¬ 
forms  to  reverberate,  while  he  swayed 
the  balance  of  Britain’s  fate  with  a 
firm,  unerring  hand,  he  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  figure;  perhaps  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  in  Europe  since  Bismarck.  But 
he  had  never  become  interesting,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  and  I^ord  Beacons¬ 
field,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  might  be,  if  he  chose. 

His  last  illness,  his  death,  attracted 
singularly  little  attention,  even  in  these 
journalistic  days.  The  newspapers 
paid  their  perfunctory  “tributes”;  the 
public  remained,  I  fear,  indifferent.  A 
few  years  ago  a  young  poet  and  novel¬ 
ist,  the  writer  of  some  stirring  verses, 
some  striking  stories,  fell  ill  at  a  New 
York  hotel.  The  Anglo-Saxon  world 
watched  by  his  bedside.  The  cables 
throbbed  with  the  latest  news  of  his 
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sickness.  Men  asked  each  other  In 
railway-carriages  and  tramcars  how 
“he”  was,  and  discussed  the  medical 
bulletins  with  unaffected  concern.  One 
did  not  detect  any  sign  of  this  popular 
Interest  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  ly¬ 
ing  on  his  death-bed.  They  held  a 
service  in  honor  of  Lord  Salisbury  on 
the  last  day  of  last  month,  and  it 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  There  was 
no  crowding,  no  throng  of  eager  sight¬ 
seers,  outside  Westminster  Abbey;  a 
few  policemen  were  dotted  about  the 
precincts,  but  they  were  scarcely  need¬ 
ed.  Indifferently  the  passers-by  on 
foot,  or  on  the  roofs  of  omnibuses, 
turned  their  heads  as  the  solemn  note 
of  the  bell  crossed  the  rattle  of  Victo¬ 
ria  Street,  and  now  and  again  some 
faint  strain  of  Schubert  or  Chopin  was 
wafted  through  the  windows  of  the 
great  Minster.  But  men  and  women 
went  by  upon  their  own  occasions,  cas¬ 
ual,  inattentive,  not  pausing  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  here  was  a  solemn  ceremony 
in  memory  of  one  w’ho  had  been  a 
Prince  among  his  peers,  who  had  sat 
in  council  with  Emperors  and  Kings, 
who  had  swayed  the  destinies  of  a 
quarter  of  the  human  race,  and  had 
^ne  to  his  rest  after  being  three  times 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  Sic  transit 
gloria.  The  text  is  an  old  one;  but  it 
is  not  quite  the  moral  of  this  case.  It 
was  clear  that  in  our  age  of  gossip, 
so  eager  for  the  concrete,  so  keen  after 
the  “personal  note,”  the  individuality 
of  the  dead  statesman  had  never 
stamped  Itself  upon  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  was  a  great  abstrac¬ 
tion,  an  embodiment  of  power,  of  dig¬ 
nity,  of  political  virtue;  not  a  man  to 
be  talked  about  and  known. 

To  a  large  extent  this  feeling,  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  was  of  his  own  creation.  He 
did  not  seek  popularity,  and  may  even 
be  said  to  have  taken  some  pains  to 

*  The  exception  to  this  general  statement  la 
hla  Piealdentlal  Address  at  the  British  Assocla- 


avold  it.  A  reserved  man,  very  proud, 
shy,  sensitive,  and  self-contained,  he 
shrank  from  that  blaze  of  vulgar  illu¬ 
mination,  under  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  for  anybody,  who  is  at  all  emi¬ 
nent  or  distinguished,  to  pass  his  life. 
He  did  none  of  the  things  which  com¬ 
mend  a  statesman  to  the  attention  of 
a  discriminating  democracy  and  those 
who  minister  to  its  tastes.  He  must 
have  been  the  despair  of  the  para- 
graphists,  who,  in  the  end,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  him  alone  for  sheer 
lack  of  matter.  He  did  not  own  race¬ 
horses,  like  one  eminent  contemporary, 
or  grow  orchids  like  another,  or  cut 
down  trees,  or  play  golf,  or  ride  the 
bicycle,  or,  so  far  as  w'as  known,  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  kind  of  active  sport, 
amusement,  or  recreation  whatsoever; 
nor  did  he  write  novels,  or  Essays  on 
Philosophic  Doubt,  or  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  classics  and  theology,  or 
agreeable  monographs  on  English 
statesmen,  and  “readable”  accounts  of 
the  Last  Phase  of  Napoleon.  He  spent 
many  hours  in  his  library  and  his  lab¬ 
oratory;  but  he  never  published  a  book. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  even 
in  his  earlier  days  of  literary  activity, 
he  wrote  nothing  under  his  own  name. 
His  forcible,  closely-reasoned  essays 
were  buried  anonymously  in  the  pages 
of  the  Quarterly,  or  the  “leader”  col¬ 
umns  of  dally  and  w’eekly  newspapers. 
He  is  understood  to  have  pondered 
deeply  over  some  problems  in  chemis¬ 
try  and  physics;  but  the  public  knew 
nothing  of  his  researches,  for  he  kept 
the  results  to  himself.*  Nor  had  he 
any  taste  or  desire  for  miscellaneous 
social  Intercourse.  He  cared  neither 
for  the  club  nor  the  salon,  and  the 
“smart  society”  of  London  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  him.  He  had  none  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  versatile  interest  in  men  and 
things,  and  his  viridescent  delight  in 
the  passing  show  of  life,  his  short- 

tlon,  which  was  repabllshed  under  the  title  of 
“Evolution,  a  Retrospect,"  in  1894. 
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lived,  cbanging,  enthusiasms.  One 
could  not  conceive  of  him  sitting  down 
to  write  a  letter  of  compliment  to  the 
last  new  lady  novelist,  or  plunging  into 
public  controversy  with  a  Professor  of 
Bioiogy. 

His  circle  of  friends  was  iimited  and 
select,  and  he  did  not  seek  to 
enlarge  it;  and  even  from  the  men  who 
might  have  been  regarded  as  his  politi¬ 
cal  associates  be  held  himself  apart. 
It  was  said  that  be  did  not  know  all 
the  members  of  his  own  Ministry  by 
sight,  and  sometimes  had  to  ask  their 
names  when  they  saluted  him  in  any 
public  place.  In  all  these  traits,  and 
habits,  and  inclinations,  he  was 
strangely  out  of  touch  with  an  age 
which  has  a  most  valet-like  inquisitive¬ 
ness  over  all  the  minor  doings  of 
“great  people,”  and  looks  upon  its 
heroes  chiefly  as  material  for  attrac¬ 
tive  gossip.  But  nobody  could  gossip 
about  Salisbury.  You  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  joke  over  the  Binomial 
Theorem.  This  reserve  made  him  re¬ 
spected,  and  gave  him  a  reputation, 
perhaps  even  beyond  his  deserts,  for 
self-contained  force  and  silent  resolu¬ 
tion.  One  was  sometimes  reminded 
of  Sheridan’s  irreverent  treatment  of 
Lord  Salisbury’s  most  famous  ances¬ 
tor,  With  Mr.  Puff  in  The  Critic,  the 
public  may  have  felt  that  “a  minister 
in  his  situation  with  the  whole  affairs 
of  the  nation  on  his  head,”  could  not 
be  expected  to  And  time  to  mix  much 
with  other  people.  “Burleigh  comes 
forward,  shakes  his  head,  and  exit.” 
Impressive,  undoubtedly,  was  the  occa¬ 
sional  emergence  of  the  shrouded  flg- 
ure,  to  “shake  his  head,”  with  a 
trenchant  speech  on  the  platform,  or 
In  the  Senate,  only  to  retire  to  his 
State-papers,  or  behind  the  guarded 
gates  of  Hatfleld,  where  even  the  so¬ 
ciety  journalist  could  not  follow  him. 
A  great  Whig  noble,  in  short,  who  had 
brought  down  the  reticent  eighteenth 
century  traditions  to  the  age  of  the 


German  Emperor,  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  truth  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  was 
essentially  an  aristocratic  statesman.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  that  be  bad  any 
undue  preference  for  his  own  order,  or 
was  imbued  with  the  vulgar  pride  of 
rank  or  birth.  From  the  kind  of 
snobbishness,  which  is  not  limited  to 
social  aspirants  and  muveaux  riches, 
but  often  goes  with  the  oldest  lineage, 
he  was  absolutely  without  a  trace.  His 
habits  were  simple,  his  dress  was  care¬ 
less,  his  manner,  in  private  life,  waa 
unassuming.  He  showed  no  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  very  likely  he  had  none,  of 
those  differences  in  “position,”  which 
count  for  so  much  in  our  English  so¬ 
ciety,  and  which  were  always  rather 
acutely  present  to  the  minds  of  Lord 
Beaconsfleld  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
treated  a  marquess  in  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  as  he  treated  a  curate  or  a  clerk 
in  the  Treasury,  with  the  same  modest 
reserve,  the  same  absence  of  hauteur. 
His  aristocracy  was  that  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  temper.  His  mind  was 
constitutionally  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  prejudices,  the  passions, 
the  loose  opinions,  of  the  common  run 
of  men  and  women.  When  he  ap¬ 
proached  a  great  question  it  was  in  the 
spirit  with  which  he  encountered  some 
problem  of  chemical  electricity  in  his 
laboratory.  He  made  his  appeal  to  in¬ 
structed  reasoning,  and  to  the  flnished 
mental  processes  of  penetrating  logi¬ 
cians  like  himself.  To  the  sentiments, 
the  impulses,  which  sway  the  masses, 
he  was  curiously  blind.  He  came  near 
to  being  a  great  orator:  at  least,  he 
bad  many  of  the  qualities  which  be¬ 
long  to  that  character.  He  had  wit, 
and  readiness,  and  fluency,  a  com¬ 
manding  presence,  an  imposing  deliv¬ 
ery,  a  keen  sense  of  style,  an  apt  mas¬ 
tery  of  epigram,  argument  and  retort. 
But  he  lacked  the  sympathetic  in¬ 
stincts  which,  for  the  public  speaker, 
are  greater  than  these.  With  all  bis 
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gifts  he  was  less  effective  on  the  plat¬ 
form  than  many  a  smaller  man.  Ex¬ 
cept  on  some  rare  occasions,  as  at  the 
famous  Opera  House  meeting  in  1886, 
when  he  was  roused  beyond  himself, 
he  seemed  out  of  touch  with  his  audi¬ 
ence.  He  was  destitute  of  the  histri¬ 
onic  elasticity  which  made  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  as  much  at  home  with  a  mob  of 
dockyard  laborers  on  Blackbeatb  as  he 
was  with  the  blas^  critics  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  popular  orator  is 
“near  akin”  to  the  actor;  but  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  stage  was  not  given 
to  Lord  Salisbury.  He  lectured  a 
crowd  of  workmen  or  small  shopkeep¬ 
ers  with  a  professional  aloofness  and 
a  dignified  unconsciousness  of  their 
special  characteristics.  The  admira¬ 
ble  analysis,  the  cutting  phrases,  de¬ 
lighted  the  judicious  reader  of  the  next 
day’s  newspapers.  But  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  delivery  they  too  often  fell 
flat,  or  were  received  with  a  murmur 
of  half-bewildered  appreciation. 

He  bad  an  odd  habit  of  thinking 
aloud  in  his  speeches.  With  his  facts 
well  arranged  in  his  mind  beforehand, 
he  could  speak  without  references  or 
notes.  The  words  came  to  him  as  he 
went  on,  and  often  the  ideas.  And  if 
a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  be 
would  sometimes  pursue  it  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  suggested  itself  to  bis 
trenchant,  satirical  Intellect,  as  he 
might  have  done— and  in  that  case 
with  Impunity— in  conversation  with 
intimate  friends  round  bis  dining-table 
at  Hatfleld.  I  think  that  this  trait, 
much  more  than  any  natural  impul¬ 
siveness  of  temperament,  accounts  for 
those  occasional  “blazing  indiscre¬ 
tions,”  those  “gibes,  and  flouts,  and 
jeers,”  of  which  so  much  was  made. 
His  emotions  did  not  run  away  with 
him;  but  sometimes  bis  sense  of  logic 
did,  and  his  artistic  enjoyment  of  re¬ 
morseless  paradox  and  pungent  epi¬ 
gram  phrase.  It  is  a  perilous  talent, 
and  has  led  men,  with  more  popular 
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instincts  than  Lord  Salisbury,  to  dan¬ 
gerous  blunders;  as  when  Lord  Bea- 
consfleld,  in  the  midst  of  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  agitation  of  1876,  allowed 
himself  to  slide  into  that  celebrated 
sentence,  which  did  him  as  much  harm 
as  anything  he  ever  said:— 

The  Turks  do  not  often  resort  to  tor¬ 
ture,  but  generally  terminate  their  con¬ 
nection  with  culprits  in  a  more  expedi¬ 
tious  manner. 

It  was  the  ill-timed  flippancy  of  a 
caustic  man  of  the  world— the  affecta¬ 
tion  of  treating  serious  topics  lightly, 
that  is  current  in  “Society.”  If  it  had 
been  said  in  the  right  milieu  and  at  the 
right  time,  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  any  one  to  accuse  the  speaker  of 
undue  levity  or  a  callous  disregard  of 
suffering.  But  Disraeli  had  forgotten 
that  the  audience  he  addressed  w’as 
only  a  fragment  of  the  great  British 
public,  which  at  the  moment  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  emotional  crisis,  and 
was  pulsing  with  religious  indignation. 

To  a  good  half  of  the  nation,  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  earnest  church-going 
and  chapel-going  men  and  women,  the 
jest  so  lightly  uttered  was  an  unfor¬ 
givable  offence,  a  vivid  proof  that  its 
author  was  a  heartless  cynic,  wanting 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity. 

Lord  Salisbury,  at  any  rate,  was  no 
cynic,  if  by  that  term  is  meant  a  soured  i 
materialist,  who  believes  that  human  | 
conduct  is  directed  mainly  by  motives 
of  self-interest  and  self-indulgence.  He 
was  neither  misanthropic  nor  morose, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  deeply  devout 
man,  who  had  faith,  not  only  in  the 
moral  ordering  of  the  universe,  but  in 
the  instincts  and  character  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  But  he  surveyed  public  af¬ 
fairs  without  illusions..  In  private 
life  kindly,  affectionate,  genial,  even 
cheerful.  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  poli¬ 
tics  a  contented  and  philosophical  pes¬ 
simist.  He  acquiesced  with  a  large 
tolerance  in  the  imperfections  of  an' 
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imperfect  world.  He  took  the  view, 
which  is  not  easily  disputed,  that  the 
scheme  of  things  is  very  badly  ar¬ 
ranged  and  exhibits  numerous  inex¬ 
plicable  deficiencies.  As  most  of  these 
cannot  be  amended,  it  is  best  to  accept 
them,  and  make  due  allowance  for 
their  operation  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  If  you  ignore  them,  you  will 
certainly  go  wrong;  if  you  endeavor  to 
remove  them  altogether,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  this 
he  was  at  the  opposite  pole  of  feeling 
from  the  Radicals  and  Liberals  of  his 
earlier  days.  The  old-fashioned  re¬ 
formers  of  the  great  progressive  era 
had  before  them  an  ideal  of  perfection, 
which  could  be  realized  by  political 
and  economic  changes.  The  world  was 
out  of  joint  it  is  true,  though  chiefly 
through  the  errors  of  sovereigns,  minis¬ 
ters,  and  aristocratic  rulers,  in  the 
past;  but  Parliament  and  a  free  Press, 
aided  by  popular  enlightenment  and 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  could  put  it 
right.  These  sanguine  meliorists  held 
that  there  was  no  abuse  which  would 
not  be  rooted  out,  no  public  evil  which 
might  not  be  abolished.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  whose  hobby  was  science,  had 
no  sympathy  with  this  romance  of  the 
future.  He  thought  there  were  many 
things  that  were  not  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
fabric  of  Institutions,  and  the  balance 
of  powers  and  interests,  which  had 
been  arranged  by  Nature,  or  slowly 
evolved  through  the  ages.  Society,  as 
constituted  in  nineteenth-century  Eng¬ 
land  had  undoubtedly  Its  defects;  but 
it  also  bad  its  advantages,  and  a  wise 
man  would  put  up  with  the  one  for  the 
sake  of  the  other,  instead  of  worrying 
himself  over  the  unattainable.  It  may 
be  that  circumstances,  as  much  as  tem¬ 
perament,  were  responsible  for  this 
intelligent  Toryism  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Prime  Minister.  If  a  man  has 
been  born  In  the  innermost  circle  of  a 
privileged  caste,  if  for  the  greater  part 


of  his  life  be  has  all  that  the  millions 
of  other  men  hopelessly  desire,  if  he 
has  wealth,  high  station,  splendid  es¬ 
tates,  a  palace  to  live  in,  the  best  of 
society  to  choose  from,  books,  pictures, 
leisure  and  the  other  delectable  things 
that  money  can  purchase,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  superior  intellect,  personal  dig¬ 
nity,  domestic  comfort,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  family  affections— If  all 
these  are  given  unto  him,  he  may  be 
excused  for  finding  the  world  a  very 
tolerable  place  in  despite  of  its  obvious 
blemishes.  Insensibly  a  man  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  his  “environment.”  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  Cecil  or 
a  Cavendish  should  find  himself  rav¬ 
aged  by  consuming  passion  for  radical 
change. 

With  this  view  of  things.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  could  hardly  be  a  constructive 
statesman.  He  was  less  a  reformer 
than  a  critic.  The  latter  rfile  suited 
his  analytical  tastes,  his  caustic  and 
penetrating  style,  and  the  bent  of  his 
intellect,  which  in  its  essence  was  judi¬ 
cial  and  argumentative,  rather  than 
practical  and  direct.  If  he  had  been 
on  the  Bench,  he  would  have  made  a 
great  judge,  though  it  may  be  that 
bis  expositions  and  his  obiter  dicta 
would  have  gained  him  more  admira¬ 
tion  than  bis  decisions.  In  the  old 
days  of  the  unreformed  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  there  were  famous  Chancellors, 
like  Eldon,  who  grew  so  fond  of  a 
tangled  case,  that  they  pondered  and 
refined  over  It  for  years  before  they 
could  deliver  their  judgments.  Lord 
Salisbury  bad  a  good  deal  of  this  an¬ 
alyzing  and  casuistical  temper,  which, 
when  carried  to  excess,  is  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  In  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He 
saw  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  brood  over  their  weak  points, 
instead  of  cutting  through  them  with 
some  roughly  effective  solution.  There 
are  many  keen  and  searching  passages 
in  his  speeches  in  which  defects  of  ex¬ 
isting  institutions  and  practices  are  ex- 
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posed.  Such,  for  instance,  are  his  oc¬ 
casional  references  to  our  liscal  sys¬ 
tem.  Lord  Salisbury  always  professed 
to  be  a  Free  Trader,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  the  Peelite  legislation  as  a  re¬ 
ligion,  and  maintained  that  “the  Holy 
Doctrine  of  Free  Trade’’  had  no  claim 
to  an  infallible  orthodoxy.  His  satire 
was  at  its  best  when  he  was  bantering 
the  economical  pontificate,  especially 
when  it  was  regarded  as  the  special 
heritage  of  the  Liberal  Party:— 

Political  economy  is  an  oracle  whose 
utterances  we  profoundly  respect;  but 
which,  like  a  certain  oracle  of  old,  is 
apt  to  suit  its  utterances  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who  have  the  guardianship  of 
it  for  the  time  being.  On  a  certain  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  Delphic  oracle  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Macedonian  Army,  its 
utterances  were  said  to  be  “Philip- 
ized,”  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  political  economy  nowadays 
are  only  too  apt  to  be  “Gladstonized.” 
When  I  first  entered  Parliament,  it 
used  to  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that 
commercial  treaties  were  founded  on 
erroneous  and  unsound  principles,  and 
could  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  entering  into  them.  Circum¬ 
stances,  however,  have  changed;  politi¬ 
cal  economy  has  reviewed  its  doctrines, 
and  commercial  treaties  are  regarded 
as  the  most  orthodox  things  imagina¬ 
ble.  Spain,  let  us  say,  treats  our 
manufactures  very  badly,  and  excludes 
them,  while  she  admits  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  other  countries.  If  we  were 
able  to  say  to  her,  “If  you  continue  in 
that  course  we  shall  be  obliged  to  raise 
the  duty  on  your  wines,’’  it  is  very 
possible  that  after  a  little  time  a  new 
light  might  break  in  upon  her  reflec¬ 
tions.  But  we  cannot  do  it  because 
retaliation  is  a  mortal  sin  under  this 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade. 

He  evidently  enjoyed  the  task  of  dis¬ 
concerting  unthinking  enthusiasts  by 
showing  that  Free  Trade  at  home  had 
given  us  no  power  to  secure  open  mar¬ 
kets  abroad.  He  could  always  supply 
an  “hypothetical  illustration’’  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  commercial  diplo¬ 
macy  was  filtered  by  the  liberality  of 


our  tariff  arrangements.  “Away  with 
Free  Trade,”  then,  might  be  the  hasty 
deduction  of  some  more  impatient 
statesman.  It  was  an  inference  Lord 
Salisbury  never  drew.  He  remained 
a  Free  Trader  to  the  end,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  common  report  is  correct, 
which  represents  him,  in  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  as  deeply  concerned 
and  alarmed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
sudden  counter-march.  Nor,  though  he 
sometimes  talked  Retaliation,  did  he 
ever  make  an  attempt  to  carry  that 
policy  into  effect.  Theoretically,  and 
as  a  matter  of  argument,  be  could  see 
the  weak  places  of  our  fiscal  method. 
But  to  remedy  it  by  a  kind  of  economic 
revolution  was  the  last  thing  that 
could  commend  itself  to  his  cautious 
and  conservative  temperament.  He 
knew  that  there  are  many  things,  in 
the  abstract  far  from  perfect,  which 
yet  cannot  be  altered  without  injury. 
A  wise  man  amuses  himself  by  ex¬ 
plaining  their  deficiencies;  and  puts  up 
with  them. 

He  had  much  the  same  conception  of 
the  British  constitution.  Here  his  at¬ 
titude  was  essentially  Whlggish.  I  do 
not  think  he  could  ever  have  held 
Burke’s  touching  belief  in  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  the  odd  compromise, 
which  evolved  itself  out  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  accidents  and  the  party  struggles 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  English  Parliamentary 
system  did  not  excite  his  reverence. 
He  was  conscious  that  it  often  worked 
badly,  that  it  was  an  extremely  cum¬ 
brous  Instrument  of  administration; 
and  he  found  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in 
explaining  that  under  it  a  Ministry 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  maintain 
our  defensive  armaments  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  genuine  efliclency.'  But  such 
as  it  was,  we  had  it,  and  must  contrive 
to  manage  our  business  by  its  agency 
—not  perhaps  as  well  as  we  should 
like,  but  better  than  we  should  do  if 
we  embarked  on  violent  changes.  The 
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party  system  was  of  course  quite  Irra¬ 
tional  in  substance  and  logically  inde- 
fensibie.  But  there  it  is,  and  we  are  so 
situated  that  the  Cabinet  machine  will 
not  work  without  it.  So  the  prudent 
statesman  accepts  it,  with  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  “swing  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,”  and  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  whatever  he  does,  or 
leaves  undone,  the  fickle  democracy  is 
sure  to  turn  him  out  of  ofiice  in  due 
course  and  put  his  rivals  in.  If  you 
take  that  view,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  certain  temptation  to  which  it 
seemed  sometimes  as  if  Lord  Salisbury 
had  succumbed,  to  pass  to  the  further 
deduction  that  real  success,  either  per¬ 
sonal  or  political,  is  scarcely  worth 
striving  for.  You  are  doing  necessarily 
imperfect  work,  with  inadequate  tools, 
and  you  are  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to 
suffer  defeat.  Under  such  conditions, 
a  strictly  moderate  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  is  all  you  can  hope  to  attain.  It 
is  a  philosophical,  and  perhaps  in  es¬ 
sence  a  scientific,  doctrine  which  pro¬ 
tects  those  w’ho  hold  it  from  illusion 
and  disappointment.  But  it  is  not  so 
inspiring  as  that  more  artistic,  and 
possibly  therefore  more  erroneous,  for¬ 
mula,  which  declares  that  “not  failure 
but  low  aim  is  crime,”  in  the  life  of 
men  and  nations. 

To  these  characteristics  and  predis¬ 
positions  must,  no  doubt,  be  attributed 
a  certain  carelessness  on  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  part  in  the  selection  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  associates  and  subordinates,  to 
which  the  ugly  name  of  nepotism  was 
sometimes  given.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  exhibited  an  undue  indulgence 
for  respectable  mediocrity,  and  that 
he  was  far  from  diligent  in  his  search 
for  talent,  nor  did  he  always  appear  to 
regard  merit  and  force  of  character  as 
necessary  qualifications  for  high  office, 
or  for  public  honors.  He  officered  his 
Ministries  much  too  largely  with  well¬ 
born  place-men,  veteran  party  backs, 
and  his  own  relatives.  There  were 


several  conspicuously  weak  places  m 
bis  Administrations  of  1886  and  180.'>; 
and  matters  w’ere  not  mended  when 
he  threw  away  the  opportunity,  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  last  general  election,  to  give 
promotion  to  a  further  contingent  from 
the  “Hotel  Cecil.”  To  a  country  which 
was  beginning  to  clamor  for  efficiency, 
and  was  indeed  badly  feeling  the  need 
of  that  quality,  this  was  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Yet  one  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Lord  Salisbury’s  appointments  were 
due  to  the  unworthy  motive  of  provid¬ 
ing  his  family  and  friends  with  good 
posts  at  the  public  expense.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  an  English  Pre¬ 
mier  must  always  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  confine  his  ministerial  ap¬ 
pointments  to  men  of  exceptional  abil¬ 
ity.  He  does  not  know  where  to  look 
for  those  capable  men  of  business, 
those  born  administrators  whose  ser¬ 
vices  would  be  so  valuable.  In  prac¬ 
tice  his  choice  is  limited  to  a  very 
restricted  circle,  composed  as  it  is  of 
the  members  of  his  own  party,  in  the 
two  Houses,  who  have  gained  a  cer¬ 
tain  reputation  in  those  assemblies. 
Eliminate  a  few  commanding  figures, 
whose  “claims”  to  office  cannot  be  re¬ 
pudiated,  and  most  of  these  aspirants 
are  much  on  a  level.  As  A.  is  neither 
much  better  nor  much  worse  than  B., 
and  either  would  do  reasonably  well, 
the  harassed  Cabinet-maker  naturally 
selects  the  one  who  is  personally 
known  to  himself,  or  to  his  sons  or 
brothers,  or  to  the  little  court  of  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintances  who  have  his  pri¬ 
vate  ear.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  there  was  a  special  temptation 
to  adopt  this  easy  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  since  he  lived  so  much  apart 
from  general  society,  and  gave  himself 
few  opportunities  of  gauging  the  cali¬ 
bre  of  the  younger  rising  men.  Nor, 
again,  must  it  be  overlooked  that  there 
is  a  tradition— a  very  bad  tradition- 
according  to  which  a  politician  who 
has  once  held  “Cabinet  rank”  has  a 
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kind  of  prescriptive  titie  to  a  portfoiio, 
whenever  his  side  comes  into  power. 
Lord  Palmerston  said  that  nothing  is 
harder  than  getting  a  new  man  into 
the  Cabinet  except  keeping  out  a  man 
who  has  once  been  there.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  sense  of  party  loyalty  did  not 
permit  him  to  overlook  these  consider¬ 
ations.  Perhaps  he  might  have  made 
some  effort  to  do  so,  if  he  had  been 
possessed  with  a  more  fervent  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  political  and  admin¬ 
istrative  action.  But  a  conviction  of 
the  mediocrity  of  things  is  easily  recon¬ 
ciled  with  an  acquiescence  in  the  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  men.  So  he  enlarged  the  size 
of  his  Cabinets,  and  contentedly  toler¬ 
ated  the  continuance  in  office  of  vari¬ 
ous  second-rate  Ministers,  who  could 
have  had  no  great  influence  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs.  They  were  left  to 
manage  or  mismanage  their  depart¬ 
ments,  while  the  tlirection  of  policy 
was  kept  in  the  bauds  of  an  Inner 
Cabinet,  consisting  of  Lord  Salisbury 
himself,  and  the  four  or  five  confiden¬ 
tial  and  important  colleagues  by  whosti 
opinions  he  was  really  guided. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  unjust 
to  represent  Lord  Salisbury’s  attitude 
in  domestic  politics  as  that  of  mere 
negation.  He  objected  to  “heroic  leg¬ 
islation,’’  and  constant  tampering  with 
the  mechanism  of  Government,*  but  he 
held  that  to  frame  well-devised  meas¬ 
ures  of  social  reform  was  the  proper 
object  of  Parliamentary  action.  He 
held,  also,  that  while  the  Liberals  were 
occupied  with  ambitious  and  hazard¬ 
ous,  political  changes,  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  should  specially  devote  them- 

*  “The  last  forty  years  have  brought  us  such 
an  evil  habit  of  bplieving  that  organic  change 
is  a  necessary  function  of  Parliament,  that  if 
the  year  has  gone  by,  and  nobody  is  despoiled 
and  no  institution  is  smashed,  we  say  the  Ses¬ 
sion  has  been  wasted.  Unless  I  mis-read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  feeling  of  the  country  is 
that  this  heroic  legislation  must  now  cease. 

.  .  .  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  processes 
of  destruction  ate  in  their  nature  irrevocable. 
You  can  no  more  set  on  foot  an  institution 
which  has  been  cast  down,  than  you  can  raise 
the  dead.  The  continuity  of  existence  la 


selves  to  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Hence  bis  interest  in  the 
Housing  Acts,  in  sanitation,  and  in  in¬ 
dustrial  regulation.  He  urged  bis 
party  to  return  to  the  excellent  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  time  when  Lord  Ashley  was 
able  to  carry  the  Factory  Acts  In  the 
teeth  of  the  opposition  of  Radical  “re¬ 
formers.”  In  1887  he  asked  whether 
the  question  of  the  unemployed  was  not 
worth  a  good  deal  more  attention  than 
politicians  had  been  inclined  to  bestow 
upon  it.  “You  know  how  the  difficulty 
of  the  unemployed  is  rising;  in  the 
south  there  are  vast  masses  of  men 
who  have  no  evil  will,  against  whom 
no  harm  can  be  stated,  wdio  have  Only 
this  one  wish,  this  one  demand— that 
the  labor  which  they  are  prepared  to 
give  should  be  accepted,  and  bare  sus¬ 
tenance  given  them  in  place  of  it.  Is 
that  no  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament?  Is  it  not  more  important 
than  these  organic  questions  on  which 
we  have  spent  so  much  time?  Is  it  not 
more  important  that  w’e  should  save 
men,  well-to-do  men  from  ruin,  and 
working  men  from  starvation,  instead 
of  bringing  forward  measures  w'hose 
only  effect  can  be  to  hound  class 
against  class  and  creed  against  creed?” 
He  was  even  assailed  with  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  “Socialism,”  which  is  com¬ 
monly  flung  at  anybody  who  endeavors 
to  deal  with  social  wrongs  in  earnest. 
It  was  an  absurd  charge  in  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  case,  but  he  met  it  frankly. 
“Do  not  tell  me,”  he  said,  “that  these 
are  Socialistic  sentiments.  Nothing 
would  induce  me  to  adopt  the  Social¬ 
ist  remedies,  but  the  socialistic  cries 

broken,  and  the  conditions  that  cling  round  It 
are  dissipated.  Its  power  for  good  Is  gone.  It 
may  be  in  the  power  of  future  Parliaments  in 
some  degree  to  repair  the  evil,  but  they  never 
eau  recall  the  past.  This,  at  least,  they  can 
do.  They  can  put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress 
of  assaulting  interests  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  the  industry  of  Parliament.  They  may— and 
I  lielieve  that  Is  the  policy  they  ought  to  pursue 
—they  may  return  to  the  paths  of  conciliatory 
legislatloo.''--Speech  at  Hertford,  October  17, 
UTS. 
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convince  me  that  there  is  an  evil,  and 
that  Parliament  is  deeply  responsible 
for  not  giving  its  whole  time  to  it.” 
His  attitude  towards  the  “masses”  was 
manly  as  well  as  humane.  He  refused 
to  flatter  the  working-men,  or  even  to 
consider  them  as  a  class  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  population.  In  one  of 
the  brilliant  speeches  by  which  he  es¬ 
tablished  bis  reputation,  in  the  debates 
on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Reform  Bill  of 
1866,  he  deprecated  the  adulation  of 
“the  future  sovereign,”  who  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  “the  great  power  in  the 
State  against  which  no  other  power 
will  be  able  to  stand”: — 

My  own  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
working  men  is  simply  this,  that  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  different  from 
other  Englishmen.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  nature  of  the  poor  or 
working  men  in  this  country  should  be 
different  from  that  of  other  English¬ 
men.  They  spring  from  the  same  race; 
thby  live  under  the  same  climate;  they 
are  brought  up  under  the  same  laws; 
they  aspire  after  the  same  historical 
model  which  we  admire  ourselves;  and 
I  cannot  understand  why  this  nature 
is  to  be  thought  better  or  worse  than 
that  of  other  classes. 

This  sane  and  straightforward  remon¬ 
strance  is  worth  quoting  to-day,  when 
“Labor”  is  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
regard  itself  as  a  distinct  caste,  and  to 
separate  itself,  for  political  purposes  at 
any  rate,  from  the  rest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  I.ord 
Salisbury  as  Foreign  Minister;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  much  since  the  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  the  fruitful  years  he 
passed  in  Downing  Street  can  hardly 
be  known  to  the  world  till  the  records 
of  the  European  Chancelleries  and  For¬ 
eign  Offices  are  laid  open.  Yet  this 
was  by  far  the  most  useful  and  distin¬ 
guished  period  of  his  career,  the  part 
that  was  most  congenial  to  himself,  and 
that  gave  him  his  true  rank  among  the 


statesmen  of  Europe.  It  was  a  happy 
turn  of  fortune  which  caused  Lord 
Derby  to  resign  the  seals  in  the  crisis 
of  the  Eastern  Question  in  1878,  and 
allowed  Lord  Salisbury  to  find  his  true 
metier.  At  the  Foreign  Oflice  he  was 
happier  and  more  successful  than  any¬ 
where  else.  “It  is  not  fanciful,”  said 
the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  sketch  of  Lord  Salisbury,  “to  sup¬ 
pose  that  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Foreign  Office  for  him  is  that,  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  State,  it  is  that  to 
which  popular  criticism  and  popular 
demands  have  obtained  least  access, 
and  the  Minister  in  charge  of  which  is 
least  frequently  called  upon  to  explain 
and  justify  his  proceedings  before  pop¬ 
ular  audiences.  It  is  possible,  even  in 
these  democratic  days,  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  trusted  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  to  feel  something  of  that 
proudly  inspiriting  consciousness  of 
power,  and  that  elevating  sense  of 
responsibility  which  nerved  the  will, 
while  it  steadied  the  judgment,  of  the 
great  ministers  who  have  represented 
this  country  before  the  world  in  his¬ 
toric  periods  of  the  past;  and  one  may 
suspect  that  it  needs  some  such  stimu¬ 
lus  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  imagination  to 
raise  his  interest  in  contemporary  poli¬ 
tics  to  the  requisite  pitch.”  At  any 
rate,  he  was  distinctly  in  his  element 
in  this  office.  The  quiet,  laborious 
work  suited  him,  and  gave  full  play 
to  his  judicial  faculty,  and  his  capacity 
for  balancing  arguments  and  alterna¬ 
tives.  His  calmly  scientific  outlook  on 
men  and  things  enabled  him  to  keep 
clear  of  the  sentimental  impulses  anti 
the  sentimental  alarms  which  deflect 
the  course  of  national  policy.  The 
momentary  panics  and  transient  enthu- 
.siasms  passed  him  by,  and  no  one  was 
more  impervious  to  the  sensations  of 
the  platform  and  the  newspapers. 
When  one  set  of  Imperialists  had 
worked  themselves  into  a  panic  over 
French  acquisitions  in  the  Sahara,  he 
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reminded  them  that  the  new  territory 
included  a  good  deal  of  “rather  light 
soil”;  when  others  were  taunted  with 
a  vision  of  the  Cossacks  on  the  Indus, 
he  advised  them  to  consult  some  “large 
maps”;  when,  more  recently,  there  was 
much  sensitiveness  about  Chinese  rail¬ 
way  concessions,  he  observed  that  it 
would  take  some  time  before  the  rail¬ 
ways  could  be  built. 

In  the  great  critical  situations  in 
which  he  found  himself,  he  retained 
his  deliberate  self-possession,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  be  hurried  either  into  sur¬ 
render  or  menace.  He  was  accused 
of  being  unduly  prone  to  a  bargaining 
agreement  with  a  foreign  Government, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  East  Central  Af¬ 
rica,  in  Siam,  and  perhaps  in  the  Far 
East,  it  was  said  that  he  had  yielded 
more  than  the  occasion  required.  That 
is  an  imputation  which  it  is  really  Im¬ 
possible  to  deal  with,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  contempo¬ 
rary  diplomacy;  for  we  cannot  tell 
what  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
from  the  movements  and  combinations 
of  the  great  •European  Powers,  and 
how  often  concessions,  which  seemed 
on  the  surface  doubtful,  were  more 
than  justified  by  the  necessities  of  the 
hour.  What  we  do  know  is  that  in 
certain  threatening  emergencies  he 
showed  no  lack  of  either  judgment  or 
firmness.  He  steered  calmly  through 
the  Venezuela  storm  of  1895-9<>.  and 
so  handled  it  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  of  a  better  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
than  had  subsisted  since  the  American 
Revolution.  That  alone  was  an  achieve¬ 
ment  by  w’hich  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
world  was  placed  under  an  enduring 
obligation  to  him.  He  took  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  Teutonic  assumption  at  the  time 
of  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  of  Gallic 
excitement  over  Fashoda,  and  brought 
both  quietly  to  their  bearings.  But 
the  highest  of  his  services  was  to  re¬ 
gain  for  English  foreign  policy,  in  a 
Th«  Fortalsbtly  Bariaw. 
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time  of  peculiar  stress  and  difficulty. 
Its  reputation  for  steady  consistency, 
which  had  been  almost  lost  during  the 
unfortunate  period  of  Gladstonian  rule. 
It  was  a  consistency  which  found  its 
basis  in  an  equitable  regard  for  British 
interests.  His  conception  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  should  animate  an  English 
Minister  was  laid  down  in  a  speech  at 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  in  1876,  at 
a  moment  when  the  country  was  agi¬ 
tated  by  reports  of  Turkish  cruelty  In 
the  Balkans.  “Those  who  are  in 
office,”  he  said,  “have  their  feelings 
like  other  men,  but  they  hold  the  re¬ 
sources  of  England  not  ns  owners,  but 
as  trustees.  An  owner  may  do  what 
he  likes,  looking  to  his  sympathies,  his 
anxieties,  and  his  wishes;  but  a  trustee 
must  act  according  to  the  strict  rights 
and  interests  committed  to  his  charge. 
These  are  the  sentiments  which  must 
guide  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  difficult  and  painful  task  before 
them.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  the  sentiments  which  are  nat¬ 
ural  to  the  people  of  this  country  will 
be  found  at  variance  with  the  duties 
which  policy  Imposes  upon  us.  We 
believe  that  if  we  uphold  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  England,  and  adhere 
to  the  treaties  by  which  England  is 
bound,  and  look  uimn  that  course  ns 
the  first  and  chief  of  those  duties  pre¬ 
scribed  to  us,  we  shall  thereby  be  do¬ 
ing  the  utmost  that  In  us  lies  to  main¬ 
tain  the  interests  of  peace,  humanity, 
and  civilization.”  Fortunate  for  the 
country  It  was  that  during  the  last  few 
years  of  world-wide  change  and  move¬ 
ment,  its  affairs  have  been  directed  by 
a  statesman  animated  by  that  sound 
doctrine,  and  able  to  carry  it  Into 
effect.  When  the  true  history  of  our 
epoch  can  be  written  It  may  be  seen 
how  much  England,  and  the’  wider 
world  outside,  owed  to  the  steadying 
infiuence,  which  was  withdrawn  from 
our  politics  before  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII. 

Sidney  Low. 
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The  Dead. 


THE  DEAD. 

Strong  are  alone  the  dead. 

They  need  not  bow  the  head, 

Or  reach  one  hand  In  ineffectual  prayer. 

Safe  in  their  iron  sleep, 

What  wrong  shall  make  them  weep. 

What  sting  of  human  anguish  reach  them  there? 
They  are  gone  safe  beyond  the  strong  one’s  reign. 
Who  shall  decree  against  them  any  pain? 

John  Leicester  Warren. 


CANADA,  THE  EMPIRE,  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
there  was  to  be  seen  posted  on  the 
church  doors  in  England  a  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council  respecting 
the  Colorado  beetle  In  which  Ontario 
was  designated  as  “that  town.”  Just 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  a 
Canadian  visitor  to  England  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  meeting  on  emigration  held 
in  a  city  reputed  highly  intelligent.  He 
spoke  of  the  warm  feelings  of  Cana¬ 
dians  towards  the  Mother  Countrj’  and 
was  followed  by  a  speaker,  evidently 
a  well-educated  man,  who  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  what  he  had  heard 
about  Canadian  feeling,  adding  that  he 
hoped,  now  the  Alabama  question  was 
settled,  there  was  nothing  to  separate 
the  two  nations  from  each  other!  This 
Ignorance,  and  the  indifference  of 
which  it  was  the  ludicrous  manifesta¬ 
tion,  have  passed  away.  They  have 
given  place  to  an  extraordinary  access 
of  interest  in  Canada  and  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  expectation  of  the  part  to  he 
played  by  her  in  the  unification  of  the 
Empire,  which,  though  far  more  grati¬ 
fying  to  her  than  the  previous  neglect, 
may  in  turn  be  somewhat  misleading 
in  its  way,  especially  if  British  visitors 


confine  their  observation  to  official  Ot¬ 
tawa  or  the  specially  British  circles  of 
Toronto  and  Montreal. 

The  first  condition  of  real  knowledge 
and  sound  inference  about  Canada  is 
the  use  of  the  physical  in  place  of  the 
political  map.  At  the  time  of  the  Jubi¬ 
lee  the  Canadian  Post  Office  issued  a 
stamp  with  a  miniature  map  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  motto  "We 
Hold  a  Vaster  Empire  than  Has  Been.” 
Canada  appeared  as  an  unbroken  ex¬ 
panse  of  territory,  colored  the  Imperial 
red,  including  the  North  Pole,  and 
equal  in  extent  to  all  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Empire  put  together. 
Great  Britain  appearing  as  a  mere  pig¬ 
my  in  comparison.  A  common  Eng¬ 
lishman  looking  at  this  stamp  would 
certainly  have  imagined  that  the  whole 
of  the  vast  expanse  was  habitable  and 
cultivable  and  that  the  population  of 
the  whole  of  it  was  British.  Such  is 
the  political  fancy. 

The  physical  fact  is  that  of  this  vast 
area  by  far  the  greater  part  belongs  to 
the  region  of  ice  and  snow.  Canada 
may  be  described  as  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  habitable  and  cultivable 
continent,  much  broken  and  Indented, 
and  with  a  great  and  at  present  unde- 
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lined  projection  to  the  north  formed  by 
Manitoba  and  the  Territories  newly 
opened.  The  Dominion  is  made  up  of 
four  separate  blocks  of  Territory  di¬ 
vided  from  each  other  by  wide  spaces 
or  great  barriers  of  nature.  The  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
are  divided  from  Quebec  and  Ontario 
by  the  tract  through  which  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  runs,  hardly  taking 
up  a  passenger  or  a  bale  of  freight  for 
a  great  part  of  the  way.  The  territory 
Including  Quebec  and  Ontario  again  is 
divided  from  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
Western  Territories  by  desert  and 
Lake  Superior,  a  great  inland  sea. 
Between  the  North-Western  Territories 
and  British  Columbia  there  is  a  triple 
range  of  mountains.  The  proportion 
of  habitable  and  cultivable  land  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  is  not  great;  nor 
is  it  very  great  in  Quebec.  In  Ontario, 
hitherto  the  premier  province,  it  is 
much  larger.  In  Manitoba  and  the 
North-West  Territories  the  extent  of 
habitable  and  cultivable  land  is  vast, 
how  vast  is  not  yet  known.  In  British 
Columbia  there  is  not  much  cultivable 
land,  though  there  is  mineral  wealth 
which  is  attracting  a  swarm  of  adven¬ 
turers,  and  timber  abounds  on  the 
mountains. 

Of  the  population,  the  homogeneity 
of  which  is  suggested  by  the  uniform 
red  color  on  the  stamp,  the  British, 
though  the  predominant  race,  are  not 
the  majority.  The  majority  is  made 
up  of  French-Canadlans,  Celtic  and 
Catholic  Irish,  Germans,  Americans, 
and  other  miscellaneous  nationalities, 
including  those  which  the  Government 
has  been  Importing  into  the  North- 
West.  The  French  are  gaining  ground. 
They  have  ousted  the  British  from  the 
district  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

^  It  was  probably  to  flatter  French  aentiment 
that  cruel  charges  were  brought  by  a  party  In 
the  Canadian  Parliament  against  the  character 
of  General  Sir  Fred.  Middleton,  who  had  com- 


called  the  Eastern  Townships,  they  are 
advancing  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  to 
the  North,  along  the  line  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway.  Americans  are 
pouring  into  the  North-West,  which, 
owing  to  their  superior  aptitude  for 
prairie  farming  and  life,  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  be  theirs. 

The  French  of  Quebec  are,  or  have 
hitherto  been,  a  simple,  contented,  and 
devout  people,  kindly  and  courteous, 
though  generally  little  educated  and 
unprogresslve;  rather  a  refreshing  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  surrounding  whirl 
of  progress.  They  multiply  apace, 
their  priests  inculcating  early  marriage 
on  moral  grounds.  The  priests,  whose 
ascendancy  has  hitherto  been  complete, 
have  made  the  French-Canadian  moral 
in  an  ecclesiastical  way,  and  French- 
Canada  is  probably  about  the  best  thing 
that  Roman  Catholicism  has  to  show. 
The  French-Canadians  are  content  with 
British  institutions.  Their  leaders  are 
satisfied  with  oflice  or  the  position  and 
salaries  of  Members  of  Parliament  at 
Ottawa.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of 
1837,  its  causes  being  extinct,  has  died 
away,  though  the  antagonism  of  race 
still  remains  and  sometimes  shows  it¬ 
self  in  the  jury-box.  A  Quebec  “Red” 
is  merely  anti-ecclesiastical  and  Liber¬ 
al.  But  the  belief  that  the  French 
people  are  Anglicized,  or  converted  to 
British  Imperialism,  is  unfounded. 
Their  nationality  is  still  strong.  Their 
language  is  still  the  French  patois. 
Their  popular  fiag  is  French.  Their 
hearts  were  with  Riel  and  the  French 
half-breeds  who  rebelled  in  the  North- 
West.*  Two  battalions  of  their  Militia 
Avere  called  out  but  not  sent  to  the 
front,  while  the  colonel  of  each  of 
them  obeyed  his  political  sympathies 
and  withdrew.  It  may  be  easily  judged 
Avhether  they  would  fight  against 

mandPd  against  the  French  Half-breeds.  The 
charges,  that  which  was  probably  their  political 
object  having  been  served,  were  allowed  to  fall 
to  the  ground. 
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France.  The  ascendancy  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  is  beginning  to  be  shaken,  by 
railroads,  which  break  into  parish  se¬ 
clusion;  by  the  progress,  though  slow, 
of  education;  and  most  of  all,  by  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Republicans  of  New 
England,  whence  not  a  few  of  the 
French  who  have  gone  to  work  in  the 
New  England  factories  return,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  Republican  ideas.  An¬ 
other  element  of  religious,  or  at  least 
of  ecclesiastical,  change,  is  the  advent 
of  the  Jesuit,  who  has  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
torting  a  partial  indemnity  for  the  es¬ 
tates  sequestered  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  and  whose  wiles  have  largely 
prevailed.  The  old  Quebec  priest  was 
Galilean,  unambitious,  living  in  perfect 
amity  with  the  State,  and  in  his  views 
limited  to  his  Canadian  parish.  The 
Jesuit  has  larger  and  less  unequivocal 
aims. 

Had  participation  in  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  War  been  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
French-Canadlan  people,  there  would 
probably  have  been  an  overwhelming 
majority  against  it.  But  the  Premier 
was  a  Frenchman.  The  French  fol¬ 
lowed  him  from  national  feeling,  and 
thus  French  sentiment  was  masked. 
The  French  members  at  Ottawa  went 
with  the  Premier,  owing  their  seats  to 
the  influence  of  his  party.  But  Mr. 
Bourassa,*  an  opponent  of  the  war,  re¬ 
signed  his  seat  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  his  constituents,  and 
was  re-elected  by  acclamation. 

There  are  now  twelve  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  native-born  Canadians  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  centres  of 
employment  draw,  and  a  Canadian 
youth  has  little  more  hesitation  in  go¬ 
ing  to  better  himself  at  Chicago  or  at 
New  York  than  a  Scotch  or  Yorkshire 
youth  has  in  going  to  better  himself 
in  Manchester  or  London.  In  the  Pa- 
eifle  States  of  the  Union  also  British- 

*  Two  articles  bv  Mr.  Bonrassa  on  “The  Frencb- 
Canadian  and  the  British  Empire’’  appeared  In 
tbs  Monthly  Beriew  for  September  and  October 


Canadians  abound,  while  French-Cana- 
dians  swarm  in  the  factories  of  New 
England.  Canadians  have  a  good 
name  and  are  in  request  among  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  United  States.  Interest 
prevails  over  prejudice,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  who  has  been  giving  vent  to  loyal 
anti-Americanism  one  day  may  accept 
a  “call”  to  the  other  side  of  the  line  on 
the  next.  Of  this  there  have  been 
amusing  cases.  In  race,  language,  re¬ 
ligion,  political  tendencies,  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  character  of  their  institu¬ 
tions,  the  population  on  the  north  and 
that  on  the  south  of  a  conventional  line 
are  one.  Intermarriage  is  common. 
Churches  and  associations  of  all  kinds, 
benevolent,  literary,  scientific,  and  in¬ 
dustrial,  join  hands  across  the  line; 
some  of  them  totally  disregard  it.  The 
paper  currency  of  the  United  States 
circulates  freely  in  Canada.  Canadian 
banks  do  a  great  deal  of  business  in 
the  United  States  and  Canadians  specu¬ 
late  largely  in  the  stock  market  of 
New  York.  The  wealthy  classes  of 
the  two  countries  meet  in  their  sum¬ 
mer  resorts.  The  periodical  literature 
of  Canada  is  mainly  American,  and 
American  papers,  especially  Sunday 
papers,  have  a  considerable  circulation. 
A  presidential  election  creates  almost 
as  much  interest  in  Canada  as  in  the 
States.  The  political  institutions, 
though  differing  in  important  details, 
are  in  principle  fundamentally  the 
same;  so  are  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  operated,  the  cant  language  in 
which  the  people  speak  of  them,  and 
the  political  character  which  they 
form.  The  Canadian  Government  be¬ 
lieved  itself  to  have  ascertained  that 
there  were  forty  thousand  Canadian 
enlistments  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  Secession. 
Apart  from  political  sentiment,  there 
is  in  fact  nothing  to  divide  the  two 

1902,  and  a  reply  to  them  in  the  Norember  cam¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year. 
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populations  from  each  other  except  the 
territorial  and  fiscal  line.  They  are 
rapidiy  mingling  in  the  North-West. 

It  is  obvious  how  widely  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Canada,  especially  with 
regard  to  her  relation  with  the  United 
States,  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
colonies,  particularly  from  those  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  how 
difficult,  consequently,  it  would  be  to 
force  her  into  a  fiscal  union.  The 
States  of  Germany  were  of  the  same 
nationality,  though  under  different  gov¬ 
ernments;  they  were  territorially  in  a 
ring-fence  and  their  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  were  generally  the  same.  Yet  it 
took  an  arduous  struggle  to  bring 
about  the  Zollverein.  No  divergence 
of  interest  among  the  Colonies  was 
called  into  play  in  sending  the  contin¬ 
gents  to  the  Boer  War. 

Protectionist  monopoly,  especially  on 
the  American  side,  has  done  its  best  to 
sever  Canada  commercial  ly  from  the  rest 
of  her  continent.  But  Nature  struggles 
hard,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  against 
the  malignant  greed  of  man.  The 
trade  between  the  two  countries  is  still 
large,  and  there  was  a  notable  increase 
in  it  last  year.  The  United  States 
want  Canadian  timber,  pulp,  coals, 
minerals,  and  farm  produce.  For  farm 
produce  evidently  the  nearest  market 
is  the  best.  Canada,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  natural  market  for  the 
manufactures  whi?h  the  Americans 
produce  on  a  large  scale.  There  was  a 
reciprocity  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  till  1866,  when  Canada  lost  it 
through  the  conduct  of  the  governing 
class  of  England  in  violently  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  South,  a  fact  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  obligation  between  the 
Imperial  country  and  the  colony  is  to 
be  struck.  In  spite  of  the  patriotic 
attempts  of  Canadian  statesmen  to 
keep  the  lines  of  communication  and 
transportation  apart,  they  are  intimate¬ 
ly  connected.  The  winter  ports  of 


Canada  are  Portland,  Boston  and  New 
York,  from  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Carnegie,  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  exports  are  shipped.  American 
capital  is  being  largely  invested  in  Can¬ 
ada.  For  Canada  a  commercial  war 
with  the  United  States  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous.  The  power  of  retaliation 
would  be  far  greater  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  with  their  boundless  va¬ 
riety  of  home  productions  and  their 
vast  internal  market. 

What,  after  all,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  is  this  unity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  for  the  consolidation  of  which 
commercial  war  is  to  be  proclaimed 
against  the  world?  What  is  the  Em¬ 
pire  but  the  aggregate  result  of  acci¬ 
dents  of  war  and  discovery  governed 
by  no  plan  or  regard  for  community  of 
economical  interests?  What  reason  is 
there  for  presuming  that  all  its  parts 
ought,  in  defiance  of  the  indications  of 
nature,  and  at  great  risk  of  incurring 
the  commercial  enmity  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  to  be  forced  into  a  fiscal  union? 
Canada  was  conquered  to  rid  of  a  for¬ 
midable  neighbor  the  British  colonies 
in  America,  which  presently  cast  off 
their  allegiance. 

The  future  of  the  North-West  is  now 
the  great  subject  of  interest  and  specu¬ 
lation.  The  extent  of  the  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  land,  though  not  yet  ascertained,  is 
certainly  immense,  while  the  wheat  is 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  roots  are 
as  fine  as  the  wheat.  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  there  is  any  danger  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  very  severe;  forty  below  zero 
being  not  very  uncommon,  even  a  low¬ 
er  temperature  being  not  unknown. 
The  winter  is  too  long,  the  summer  is 
too  short,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  frost 
at  harvest  time.  The  sumiper  air  is 
delicious  and  health-giving.  There  is 
now  coal  enough.  What  is  wanting  is 
wood.  There  is  a  dreariness  in  the 
boundless  expanse  without  hill  or  tree, 
but  the  sensibilities  of  the  pioneer,  tilling 
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a  rich  soil,  are  not  apt  to  be  very  keen. 
The  prairie  being  so  apt  for  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  seemed  that  large  farming 
might  pay  there.  Large  farming  was 
tried,  but  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
staff  through  the  winter  proved  too 
great.  Of  the  waifs  of  European  popu¬ 
lation  imported  by  the  Government, 
some,  particularly  the  Mennonites, 
have  made  good  farmers,  but  they  have 
not  made  good  citizens.  The  best  set¬ 
tlers  are  the  Americans,  natives  to  the 
prairie  and  to  the  style  of  farming. 
They  will  probably  predominate  in  the 
future.  Young  Englishmen  have  not 
done  well,  though  they  do  better  on 
ranches  than  on  farms.  Many  of  them 
went  with  the  contingent.  The  farmer 
must  work  bard,  live  hard,  and  bargain 
hard;  perhaps  to  the  young  English 
gentleman  the  last  is  not  the  least  dif¬ 
ficult  of  the  three. 

The  Canadian  Constitution  is  in 
form  that  of  a  nation  with  a  federal 
structure;  the  national  element  being 
modelled  after  the  British  Constitution, 
the  federal  element  after  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  national  element 
in  the  Canadian  polity,  however,  is 
stronger  than  it  is  or  has  hitherto  been 
in  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen¬ 
ate,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  appointed,  nominally,  by 
the  Crown,  really  by  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister. 

After  the  long  reign  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  who  was  master  of  the 
country,  with  a  brief  Intermission,  for 
thirty  years,  the  Senate  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  Conservative;  a  run  on  the 
other  side  since  his  death  has  turned 
it  Liberal.  The  Governor-General 
reigns  and  does  not  govern,  unless  it 
be  underhand.  There  has  latterly  been 
a  tendency  to  give  the  office  the  air 
of  royalty  and  to  introduce  the  state 
and  pageantry  of  a  Court,  which  take 
with  the  high  society  of  Canada. 

The  political  system  is  party.  The 
parties  trace  their  pedigree  to  those 


which  existed  in  the  two  united  prov¬ 
inces  before  confederation;  one  based 
upon  the  British  and  Protestant,  the 
other  on  the  French  and  Catholic  prov¬ 
ince.  But  there  has  ceased  to  be  any 
dividing-line  of  principle.  The  result 
is  a  perpetual  struggle  of  two  factions 
for  power  with  the  usual  instruments 
of  faction,  as  recent  revelations  have 
shown.  A  Member  of  Parliament  who 
dared  to  be  independent  was  deprived 
of  his  seat  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
two  parties,  which  openly  combined 
their  forces  for  that  purpose.  The 
powers  of  commerce,  the  great  railroad 
companies  especially,  hover  over  the 
two  parties,  and  play  for  their  own 
purposes  upon  them  both.  Federal 
parties  extend  to  the  provinces,  where, 
as  there  can  be  no  national  questions, 
there  is,  if  possible,  less  of  a  dividing 
principle  to  give  rationality  or  dignity 
to  the  contest.  The  Canadians  are 
worthy  people,  probably  there  are  none 
worthier  in  the  world;  but  Canadian 
politics  leave  something  to  be  desired. 
Nor  can  the  general  character  of  the 
people  remain  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
example  of  public  life. 

It  is  an  anxious  question  what  will 
be  the  political  effect  of  the  great 
American  immigration  into  the  North- 
West.  Time  alone  can  show.  But 
the  probability  is  that  the  Americans 
will  take  kindly  to  institutions  closely 
akin  to  their  own,  and  become,  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  good  Canadians; 
though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they 
will  become  Imperialists  and  wish  to 
spend  the  earnings  of  their  labor  In 
the  destruction  of  South  African  Re¬ 
publics  or  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Commercial  interests  cannot  fail  to 
draw  them  closely  to  the  adjacent 
States  of  the  Union.  What  seems  cer¬ 
tain  is,  that  when  the  North-West  fills 
up,  the  centre  of  power  must  shift  to 
it,  and  Ontario,  which  paid  largely  for 
the  opening  up  of  the  North-West  by 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
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ciflc  Railway,  will  have  paid  for  her 
own  political  dethronement. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Canadian  poli¬ 
tics  is  “United  Empire  IjOyalism,”  the 
political  religion  of  a  group  of  fami¬ 
lies  tracing  their  origin  to  the  Royal¬ 
ist  exiles  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  doing  their  best  to  keep  those 
memories  alive.  They  are,  of  course, 
Intensely  anti-American  and  Imperial¬ 
ist.  Their  feelings  must  be  mixed 
when  they  see  Great  Britain  falling 
upon  the  neck  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lic.  Many  a  descendant,  however,  of 
United  Empire  Loyalists  may  probably 
now  be  found  on  the  south  of  the  line. 
An  English  audience  listening  to  a  po¬ 
litical  missionary  of  the  United  Em¬ 
pire  Loyalist  order,  and  fancying  that 
it  bears  the  voice  of  Canada,  is  apt  to 
be  led  astray. 

Orangeism  is,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  Orange 
Lodges  still  are,  a  power  in  politics; 
but  the  religious  war  between  them 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  is  at  an  end. 

The  Irish  Catholic  vote  is  strong. 
Twice  under  its  influence  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Parliament  has  passed  resolutions 
of  sympathy  with  Home  Rule;  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  after  receiving  a  rebuke  from 
the  Imperial  Government  for  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  question.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Ontario,  under  the  late  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  passed  a  resolution  cen¬ 
suring  Lord  Salisbury’s  renewal  of  the 
Crimes  Act. 

Lord  Durham  thought  that  in  unit¬ 
ing  the  two  Provinces,  French  and 
British  Canada,  be  assured  complete 
British  ascendancy,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  law  of  nature.  He  was  mis¬ 
taken.  The  French  held  together,  and 
forming  a  party  with  a  section  of  the 
British,  brought  government  at  last  to 
a  deadlock,  escape  from  which  was 
fonnd  in  confederation  of  all  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  in  North  America.  New 
Brunswick  came  in  with  little  hesita¬ 
tion.  Nova  Scotia  refused,  but  was 


dragged  in  by  intrigue,  which  she  long 
resented.  Prince  Edward  Island  came 
in  later.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  was  constructed  to  take  in  British 
Columbia.  In  the  debate  on  confeder¬ 
ation,  when  the  familiar  simile  of  the 
bundle  of  sticks  was  used  to  prove  that 
union  made  force,  it  was  replied  that 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  seven 
fishing-rods  tied  together  by  the  ends. 
British  Columbia  sends  a  delegation  to 
Ottawa  and  Eastern  Canada  speculates 
in  her  mines;  otherwise  she  is  almost 
out  of  ken,  nor  could  the  man  in  the 
street  of  Eastern  Canada  give  any 
account  of  the  political  distractions  to 
which  she  seems  to  be  a  prey.  She  is 
ominously  embraced  between  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  territory  of  Alaska.  Nor  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Provinces  does  con¬ 
federation  amount  to  political  fusion. 
The  builder  of  a  Dominion  government 
has  to  pay  something  for  each  stone 
of  his  edifice. 

Distance  and  the  interposition  of 
French  Quebec  between  Ontario  and 
the  group  of  Maritime  Provinces  still 
keep  them  socially  separate  from  each 
other,  and  there  is  little  interchange  of 
population. 

Will  some  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  present  system  please  rise  and  ex¬ 
plain  why,  after  twenty  years  of  con¬ 
federation,  a  Nova  Scotian  is  never 
seen  in  Ontario  except  as  a  traveller 
or  a  delegate  to  some  denominational 
convention,  and  why,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  “Drummer,”  an  Ontario  man 
is  as  great  a  curiosity  in  Nova  Scotia 
as  a  South  Sea  Islander?  There  seems  to 
be  something  generally  wrong  with  a 
system  which,  after  twenty  years  of 
enthusiastic  gush  over  the  confedera¬ 
tion  and  the  building  of  a  national 
sentiment,  has  for  its  product  complete 
isolation  between  the  several  prov¬ 
inces;  which  sees  the  merchants  of  the 
maritime  provinces  making  constant 
visits  in  the  way  of  trade  to  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  none  to  Toronto, 
which  sees  the  business  men  of  On- 
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tario  going  daily  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  between  that  province  and  the 
American  cities  about  them,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  Halifax  in  the  way  of  business 
once  in  a  century.* 

So  wrote  an  eminent  Nova  Scotian 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  believed 
that  nearly  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  now  so  far  as  the  interchange  of 
population  is  concerned. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1837  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Church  from  the  State  in 
the  British  Provinces  has  been  com¬ 
plete,  though  not  so  complete  in  Que¬ 
bec.  In  Ontario  the  Catholic  Church, 
having  the  command  of  the  Irish  vote. 

Is  able  to  exact  the  privilege  of  sepa¬ 
rate  schools.  Wealth  and  fashion  in 
Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cline  to  the  Anglican  Church  with  its 
hierarchy,  its  ritual,  and  its  English 
connection.  Methodism  is  the  church 
of  the  people;  more  of  the  people  per¬ 
haps  than  of  John  Wesley,  for  spiritual 
enthusiasm  inevitably  spends  its  force, 
and  objects  less  distinctly  spiritual  suc¬ 
ceed. 

The  tie  which  binds  Canada  as  a  de¬ 
pendency  to  the  Imperial  country  has, 
by  successive  concessions  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  been  worn  thin.  The  sover¬ 
eign  power  still  remains  in  the  King 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Canadian  Constitution  is  embodied  in 
an  Imperial  Act,  alterable  only  by  the 
same  authority.  Otherwise  the  bonds 
consist  of  the  Governor-Generalship, 
divested,  like  the  monarchy  which  it 
represents,  of  real  powers;  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Militia,  perpetually  con¬ 
tested  by  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
that  Department;  a  veto,  almost  for¬ 
mal,  on  Canadian  legislation;  an  appel¬ 
late  jurisdiction  which  has  been  great¬ 
ly  reduced,  with  a  prospect,  after  the 
Australian  example,  of  further  reduc¬ 
tion;  and  the  fountain  of  honor— I.  c., 
of  titles  and  decorations.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  of  the  surviving  preroga- 

*  “Handbook  of  Commercial  Union,’*  pp.  113, 114. 
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tives  the  last  is  not  the  most  etrective. 
The  thirst  for  titles  and  decorations  is 
great  Some  years  ago  a  leading  Lib¬ 
eral  moved  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
against  the  profuse  distribution  of  Im¬ 
perial  titles,  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
devotion  of  the  bearers  to  the  interests 
of  their  own  country  he  reasonably 
feared.  Yet  the  same  man  could  not 
help  taking  a  title  when  it  was  offered 
him.  Decorations  have  been  recently 
solicited  and  received  for  an  encounter 
which  took  place  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  In  the  Canadian  Almanac 
there  is  a  list  of  titled  Canadians  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  miniature  peerage.  Mili¬ 
tary  titles  also  are  much  prized. 

Imperial  Federation  has  been 
preached  in  Canada  by  a  small  but  en¬ 
thusiastic  party  for  many  years  with¬ 
out  ever  assuming  a  tangible  shape. 
No  one  has  yet  pretended  to  say  what 
the  government  of  the  federation  was 
to  be,  what  was  to  be  its  relation  to 
the  British  monarchy  and  Foreign 
Office;  how  its  decrees  and  requisitions 
were  to  be  enforced;  or  what  was  to  be 
done  with  India. 

Canadian  writers  bewail  the  betrayal 
of  Canadian  interests  to  the  Americans 
by  the  weakness  of  British  diplomacy. 
Especially  do  they  deplore  the  loss,  by 
the  Ashburton  Treaty,  of  Maine,  which 
carried  with  It  the  winter  port  of  Port¬ 
land.  The  answer  apparently  is  that 
the  British  Government  has  done  the 
best  for  the  Canadians  that  diplomacy 
could  do,  and  has  obtained  for  them, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  more  than  they  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  for  themselves.  But  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  ceased  to  be  a  military  power 
on  the  Western  Continent,  or  to  be  able 
to  enforce  her  claims  against  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  by  arms.  Such  is  the  fact, 
however  unwelcome  it  may  be.  Cana¬ 
dians  in  their  warlike  mood,  conscious 
that  nothing  could  be  done  against  the 
power  of  the  United  States  on  land, 
used  to  talk  of  bombarding  New  York. 
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“Bombard  New  York!”  said  an  old  Ca¬ 
nadian  once  to  the  writer;  “I  have 
three  sons  there.”  However,  a  bom¬ 
bardment  of  New  York,  if  it  ever  was 
possible,  is  so  no  longer,  since  the 
Americans  have  set  on  foot  a  strong 
navy.  The  British  people,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  could  not  be  induced  to 
go  to  war  with  the  United  States  for 
any  trans-Atlantic  object.  Brougham 
gave  utterance,  in  his  brusque  way,  to 
the  general  sentiment  when  he  said  in 
the  debate  on  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
that  he  cared  not  where  the  boundary 
was  fixed  so  long  as  there  was  peace. 
The  Americans  may  not  in  these  dis¬ 
putes  have  conceded  to  Canada  all  that 
in  strictness  was  her  due,  but  in  con¬ 
ceding  anything  they  paid  a  tribute  to 
international  law  and  justice. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  im¬ 
press  on  Canada  the  duty  of  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  military  and  naval  defence 
of  the  Empire.  Can  the  Empire  un¬ 
dertake  the  defence  of  Canada?  Lord 
Lansdowne  says  that  the  only  land 
frontier  of  the  British  Empire  facing 
a  great  military  Power  is  that  of  North¬ 
ern  India.  The  ex-Governor-General 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Canada 
has  a  frontier  of  probably  four  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  allowing  for  the  curves,  for 
the  most  part  open,  facing  a  Power 
which,  if  it  does  not  keep  a  great 
standing  army  on  foot,  has  shown  that 
it  can  on  short  notice  put  into  the  field 
half  a  million  of  men  with  all  possible 
appliances  of  equipment  and  science. 
Is  there  any  use  in  making  a  feeble 
show  of  doing  that  which  cannot  effec¬ 
tively  be  done?  The  effective  defence 
of  the  Canadian  frontier  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  something  like  the  whole 
population  of  military  age.  Mean¬ 
time  Canada  is  in  no  danger  so  long 
as  she  is  not  involved  in  European 
wars.  In  upwards  of  thirty  years  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Americans  of  all  par¬ 
ties  and  classes  the  writer  has  never 
heard  a  single  expression  of  a  desire 


to  aggress  upon  Canadian  independence. 
There  is  great  apathy  even  upon  the 
subject  of  continentai  union.  Many 
American  politicians  fear  it  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  par¬ 
ties,  while  American  Protestantism  is 
apt  to  feel  a  groundless  dread  of  the 
Roman  Catholicism  of  Quebec.  The 
question  whether,  if  Canada  taxes  her¬ 
self  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  the 
Empire  could  undertake  the  defence  of 
Canada,  ought  to  be  plainly  answered. 
Canada  in  reaiity  needs  no  defence  but 
peace.  Of  course,  so  long  as  she  re¬ 
mains  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
she  will  be  a  recruiting-ground  for 
British  armies  and  navies.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  martial  and  adventurous 
impulse  is  not  wanting. 

When  the  duty  of  contribution  to 
Imperial  armaments  and  participation 
in  Imperial  wars  is  pressed  on  Canada, 
note  should  be  taken,  not  only  of  her 
military  position,  but  of  the  miscella¬ 
neous  character  of  her  population,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  large  French  element.  The 
French  and  the  other  non-British  ele¬ 
ments  are  contented  under  British  insti¬ 
tutions.  But  they  do  not  share  British 
sentiments;  they  are  not  fired  with 
British  ambition;  nor  do  they  wish  to 
share  the  expense  of  British  wars. 
They  are  here  to  make  their  bread.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  Canadian  corps  or  con¬ 
tingent  in  the  British  Army,  will  there 
be  a  provision  that  it  shall  not  be 
used  in  a  war  with  France? 

In  common  with  the  other  colonies, 
Canada  has  asserted  fiscal  as  well  as 
political  self-government,  and  lays  im¬ 
port  duties  on  British  goods;  a  thing, 
it  must  be  confessed,  not  manifestly 
consistent  with  the  theoretic  unity  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  not  likely  that  Ca¬ 
nadian  manufacturers  will  assent  to 
the  removal  of  those  duties;  in  fact, 
they  have  pretty  plainly  intlmattM  that 
they  will  not.  Strong  as  sentimental 
attachment  to  the  Empire  may  be.  it 
is  not  strong  enough  to  sweeten  com- 
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mercial  competition.  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  did  not  exult  in  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  British  goods  by  the  pref¬ 
erential  tariff  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier. 
They  are  now  calling  for  an  increase 
of  protection.  Their  influence  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  great.  The  Laurier  Gov¬ 
ernment  came  into  power  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  Free  Trade,  or  at  least  of  tar¬ 
iff  for  revenue  only,  and  the  leading 
financier  among  them  had  been  the  Bo¬ 
anerges  of  that  policy.  Yet  the  Lau¬ 
rier  Government  soon  formed  amicable 
relations  with  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests,  and  instead  of  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  declared  for  stability  of  tariff. 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  so  long  master  of 
the  Government,  cared  little  for  any 
economical  questions.  But  his  i)ersou- 
al  leaning  was  probably  to  Free  Trade. 
When  he  adopted  Protection,  under  the 
alias  of  National  Policy,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  an  election.  Taxed 
with  his  Inconsistency  on  the  subject, 
he  jauntily  replied  that.  Protection 
having  done  so  much  for  him,  he  was 
bound  to  do  something  for  Protection. 

It  is  aflSrmed  by  some  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  nationality  and  of 
recoil  from  connection  with  the  Amer¬ 
icans  has  of  late  been  on  the  increase. 
General  sentiment  is  a  thing  difficult 
to  gauge,  and  opinions  about  it  are  apt 
to  be  formed  from  a  personal  point  of 
view;  which  personal  point  of  view 
again  is  apt  to  be  in  cities,  which  are 
specially  British  centres,  and  not  per¬ 
fect  representations  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  National  sentiment  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Canada  not  being  a  nation  but  a 
colonial  dependency;  unless,  indeed, 
there  is  an  anticipation  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  Anti-American  feeling  is  cul- 
vated,  as  was  said  before,  in  certain 
circles;  but  of  actual  shrinking  from 
association  with  Americans,  social, 
commercial,  or  industrial,  there  is  no 
visible  sign.  Resentment  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Canada  by  the  framers  of 


Dingley  and  McKinley  tariffs  there 
well  may  be.  If  it  had  been  the  set 
purpose  of  the  tariff-makers  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  force  into  existence  an  an¬ 
tagonistic  nationality  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States,  they  could 
not  have  adopted  a  better  course. 
That  Canadians,  when  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  market  of  their  own 
continent,  must  produce  for  a  European 
market,  and  that  their  general  interest 
and  sentiments  would  take  the  course 
of  their  trade,  was  evident  and  could 
not  be  denied.  But  the  argument  made 
not  the  slightest  impression  on  politi¬ 
cians  who  were  mere  delegates  and 
agents  of  district  and  special  interests. 
The  French-Canadians,  of  course,  have 
a  little  nationality  of  their  own. 

Nobody  who  has  lived  both  in  a  na¬ 
tion  and  in  a  dependency  can  have 
failed  to  feel  the  difference  in  spirit 
between  them.  The  colonial  politician 
looks  beyond  the  country  for  his  high¬ 
est  rewards.  The  Imperial  title  is  an 
honor  above  any  which  his  own  fel¬ 
low  citizens  can  confer.  The  social 
aspirations  of  the  wealthy  class  gener¬ 
ally  point  to  the  aristocratic  and  fash¬ 
ionable  centre  of  the  Imperial  metrop¬ 
olis.  Rarely  does  the  wealthy  colonist 
aspire,  as  not  a  few  Americans  do,  to 
the  character  of  a  great  citizen.  The 
lot  of  a  colonial  dependency  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  mighty  Empire  may  be  higher 
than  that  of  a  nation  of  the  second 
order,  but  its  character  cannot  be  the 
same.  Perhaps  there  is  some  feeling 
of  this  sort  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
pine  to  change  the  present  status  for 
that  of  Imperial  federation. 

The  writer  brought  with  him  to  Can¬ 
ada  the  opinion  of  her  destiny  and  that 
of  the  other  British  Colonies  generally 
accepted  in  those  days,  which  was  that 
they  were  In  training  to  be  free  nations 
and  encircle  their  common  parent  with 
offspring  the  images  of  herself  in  all 
that  had  made  her  happy,  glorious,  and 
useful  to  humanity.  This  surely  was 
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not  a  mean  idea,  or  one  which  at  all 
partook  of  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  who  confidentially  called  the 
Colonies  millstones  round  the  neck  of 
England,  and  continued  to  speak  of 
them  In  the  same  strain  in  private,  as 
his  great  friend  Sir  W.  Gregory  tells 
us,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  A  new-comer 
was  naturally  drawn  to  what  was 
called  the  “Canada  First”  party,  a  par¬ 
ty  consisting  chiefiy  of  young  men 
warmly  patriotic  and  looking  forward 
more  or  less  definitely  to  Independence. 
It  seemed  a  good  thing  to  have  two  ex¬ 
periments  in  democracy,  the  more  so 
as  flaws  have  been  clearly  revealed  in 
the  American  Constitution.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  Canada  would,  as  has  already 
been  said,  have  been  perfectly  safe 
from  molestation  on  the  part  of  her 
powerful  neighbor.  If  one  or  two 
“tail-twisters”  in  Congress  have  said 
violent  things,  probably  to  catch  the 
Irish  vote,  their  words  have  had  no 
weight.  But  the  “Canada  First”  party, 
at  the  crisis  of  its  course,  was  deserted 
by  its  leaders.  There  followed  the 
deaths  of  its  two  most  active  members, 
and  the  party  melted  away.  Then 
came  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
extending  the  Dominion  to  the  Pacific 
so  as  to  Interpose  between  its  two  ends 
a  distance  greater  than  the  width  of 
the  Atlantic.  Every  vestige  of  unity. 

Tbe  Montbly  Review. 


such  as  seems  requisite  for  the  basis 
of  nationality,  geographical  or  commer¬ 
cial,  was  thus  destroyed,  while  a  con¬ 
nection  was  formed  with  territories  in 
the  North-West  certain,  as  soon  as 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  overflowed,  to 
be  settled,  as  they  are  now  being  set¬ 
tled,  by  Americans. 

There  is,  however,  no  danger  of  vio¬ 
lent  or  precipitate  changes  unless 
Great  Britain  should  be  Induced  to  de¬ 
clare  war  against  the  United  States. 
What  is  wanted  certainly,  and  without 
delay,  by  all  but  the  monopolists  on 
either  side,  is  the  renewal  of  commercial 
reciprocity,  which  involves  no  political 
change.  For  this  a  strong  movement 
is  now  on  foot,  initiated,  strange  to  say, 
by  New  England,  the  mother  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  but  extending  also  to  other 
and  especially  North-Western  States. 
Any  British  statesman  who  may 
succeed  by  proclaiming  commercial 
war  against  the  United  States  is 
defeating  this  movement;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  depriving  Can¬ 
ada,  even  for  two  or  three  years, 
of  the  bonding  privilege,  while 
he  taxes  her  for  Imperial  armaments 
and  wars,  may  chance  to  find  that  he 
has  played  over  again  the  part  of  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend  as  a  consolidator 
of  the  Empire. 

Goldtcin  Smith. 


THE  GARDENS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 
AND  WHAT  GREW  IN  THEM. 


Prom  archaeological  experiences  of 
tbe  city  and  Campagna  di  Roma  one 
may  say  that,  wherever  stucco-relief  or 
actual  fresco-work  comes  to  light,  one 
finds  depicted  not  only  amorini  or  grot- 
teschi,  but,  with  more  or  less  skill, 
birds,  flowers,  garlands  of  fruit,  or 
-aometimes  large  shrubs,  or  even  tall 


leafy  trees.  Now,  these  representa¬ 
tions  as  a  rule  are  not  merely  formal 
leaves  and  flowers,  not  conventional 
foliage,  such  as  we  frequefatly  see  in 
Roman  or  early  English  architectural 
work;  they  are  often  actually  identifi¬ 
able  with  this  or  that  species  or  vari¬ 
ety  of  plants,  which  was  sometimes  fa- 
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miliar,  sometimes  historic,  and  some¬ 
times  positively  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ancient  population  of  this  city. 

What  is  even  more  to  the  point  in 
view,  these  beautiful  objects  are  de¬ 
picted  with  such  vivid  grace,  and  they 
betray,  by  form  or  coloring,  such  skil¬ 
ful  observation  on  the  part  of  the  ar¬ 
tist,  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  painted 
must  at  least  have  delighted  in  gardens 
and  the  things  which  grew  in  them; 
in  fact,  were  a  people  who  loved  Na¬ 
ture  as  their  mother,  rather  more  deep¬ 
ly  than  other  sides  of  their  known 
character  would  lead  us  to  conjecture. 

When  we  go  over  an  ancient  house, 
whether  in  Rome  or  at  Pompeii,  we 
are  tempted  to  criticize  the  narrowness 
of  the  windows  and  the  restricted  area 
of  their  sleeping-rooms,  for  to  us  they 
appear  "poky,”  or  quite  Impossible. 
But  perhaps  we  ought  to  allow  liber¬ 
ally  for  the  fact  that  the  owners  passed 
much  more  of  their  lives  out  of  doors 
than  within  them;  in  the  sunny  streets, 
in  the  airy  porticoes,  in  the  beautiful 
gardens;  and,  therefore,  we  should  not 
translate  these  untoward  evidences  for 
proof  of  a  dislike  of  fresh  air.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  when  these 
artists  are  found,  as  at  Livia’s  Villa, 
representing  these  realistic  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  trees,  instead  of  other  orna¬ 
ments,  they  are  following,  as  it  were, 
a  line  of  least  resistance,  and  are  ex¬ 
pressing  some  of  that  constant  delight 
in  the  open-air  life  which  they  led, 
and  in  the  things  of  nature  which  they 
most  loved  to  observe  and  have  about 
them. 

Again,  if  we  clear  for  ourselves  an 
imaginary  path  through  the  throng  of 
imported  divinities  and  cults  (wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  later  Romans  with  so 
much  sumptuosity,  but  so  little  sincer¬ 
ity),  and  go  to  the  primitive  deities 
adored  by  the  early  Latian  peoples,  we 
have  no  difliculty  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  large  proportion  of 
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their  gods  and  goddesses  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  “powers”  of  the  Vegetable 
world,  not,  as  we  should  perhaps  ex¬ 
pect,  to  the  Military  spirit.  They  were 
gods  of  the  corn,  the  wine,  the  fruits 
and  flowers;  sylvani,  or  tree-spirits; 
Saturn,  the  sowing  god;  and  Flora, 
goddess  of  the  flower-world.  And 
there,  surely  enough,  we  And  (what  at 
flrst  may  rather  surprise  us)  Venus  to 
be  the  garden-goddess  (not  the  fatal 
temptress  Aphrodite,  of  “a  later  dispen¬ 
sation”)  to  whom  the  myrtle  is  sacred, 
and  with  it  the  Vallis  Murcia— the  site 
of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Moreover  we 
find  Mars,  the  early  god  of  Vegetation, 
the  lord  of  the  wheatflelds,  and  having 
his  flrst  temple  among  them  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  to  whom  the  flrst 
month  of  the  Roman  year— the  budding 
month— is  sacred.  His  priests,  or  der¬ 
vishes,  were  called  Salll,  or  leapers; 
and  they  had  their  meeting  in  chapter¬ 
houses  on  each  of  the  hills  of  Rome. 
On  the  flrst  of  the  new  year  they 
danced,  singing  their  hymns,  around 
the  Palatine,  and  the  height  which  they 
leaped  was  regarded  as  indicative  as 
to  the  height  to  which  Mars  would  al¬ 
low  the  new  grain  to  grow. 

Venus,  we  And,  had  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  her  in  293  B.C.  and  yet  an¬ 
other  in  B.C.  265,  upon  the  feast-day 
of  the  Vinalia  Rustica.  Moreover, 
April  was  considered  to  be  her  month, 
therefore  very  respectable  authorities 
have  considered  that,  besides  being  the 
goddess  of  gardens,  vineyards  also 
were  regarded  as  being  under  her  pro- 
liflc  surveillance  and  protection.  But 
in  any  case  she  was  the  divinity  to 
whom  the  owners  of  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards  paid  their  vows. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “hortus.”  For  in 
early  days  it  seems  to  have  slgnifled 
an  orchard  or  a  garden  Indifferently. 
And  x)erhaps  no  argument  Is  needed  to 
persuade  us,  that,  with  an  agricultural 
people  such  as  the  ancient  Romans, 
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the  garden  was  for  a  long  period  a 
purely  practical  adjunct  to  the  resi¬ 
dence;  the  necessary  and  increasingly 
important  companion  to  the  house 
which  it  supplied;  and  the  refuse  of 
which  fed  the  dog  and  the  pig.  We 
may  thus  at  the  same  time  take  for 
certain  that  this  humble  position  was 
fulfilled  by  it  long  years  before  it  be¬ 
came  so  matured  as  to  give  birth  to 
the  separate  fiower-garden.  What 
flowers,  sacred  and  others,  were 
grown,  probably  grew  as  strips  in  what 
we  should  call  a  kitchen-garden. 

The  villa,  of  course,  had  no  being  as 
yet.  Pliny*  states  that  he  finds  no 
mention  of  a  villa  in  the  XII.  Tables, 
“nusquam  nominator  villa,”  but  only 
the  word  “hortus,”  signifying  the  “blna 
Jugera,”  or  two  acres  inheritable  by 
the  heir  to  the  house. 

In  those  early  times  of  this  city,  the 
woodlands,  with  their  dark  ilex  shad¬ 
ows  and  gnarled  trunks,  were  not  re¬ 
garded  as  places  of  delight  and  attrac¬ 
tion;  they  were  not  yet  “vocales”  or 
“venerablles,”  so  much  as  dangerous, 
black,  and  oracular,  as  were  our  own  for¬ 
ests  to  the  mediaeval  mind;  they  were 
looked  upon  with  awe  and  fear,  as 
“selve  oscure,”  ‘‘caligantes  nigra  formi- 
dine.”  In  them  you  would  be  likely 
to  meet  wild  beasts,  bandits,  or  appari¬ 
tions.  But,  besides  these,  there  were 
many  strips  of  woodland,  or  at  any 
rate  preserved  portions  left  over  from 
clearings,  which  were  consecrated  to 
one  or  other  divinity,  which  might  nei¬ 
ther  be  cut  nor  utilized  for  “mast” 
or  fuel,  by  man  or  pig,  without  due 
and  formal  act  of  expiation.  Such 
were  the  “nemus”  and  the  “lucus”— a 
subject  for  separate  treatment. 

So,  too,  in  the  garden,  there  came  to 
be  cultivated  plants  which,  besides  be¬ 
ing  good  for  food,  were  raised  for 
ritual  uses,  garlands,  decorations,  and 
sacrificial  fuel,  and  also,  no  doubt,  for 
salves  and  medicines. 

<  H.N.  lib.  zlz.  cap.  19. 


The  semi-volcanic  soil  of  Rome  pos¬ 
sesses  innate  genius  for  growing  good 
vegetables.  For  variety  of  salads,  no 
city  in  Europe  should  excel  Rome; 
though  it  may  be  thought  that  the  ho¬ 
tel-keepers  might,  rather  oftener  than 
they  do,  permit  their  guests  to  experi¬ 
ence  these  pleasant  possibilities.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that,  in  the  early  days  to 
which  I  am  referring,  the  number  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  strictly  lim¬ 
ited,  as  compared  with  imperial  and 
modern  days,  when  Importations  from 
all  parts  of  the  then  known  world  con¬ 
tinually  arrived  to  enrich  both  garden 
and  cuisine  of  the  Roman  house  or 
villa.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to 
determine  precisely  all  the  strictly  in¬ 
digenous  vegetables  which  the  early 
Romans  used— I  mean  in  those  days 
when  the  meat-meal  occurred  but  once 
a  day,  and  when  libations  were  made, 
not  yet  with  wine,  but  with  milk  or 
honey. 

Referring  to  those  days  of  simplicity, 
Varro  says  “at'i  et  atari  nostri,  cum 
allio  ac  co'pe  eorum  verba  olerent,  tamen 
optime  animati  erant":  i.e.,  vigorous 
folks  as  they  were,  our  forebears  fla¬ 
vored  their  speech  with  onion  and  gar¬ 
lic;  and  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
origins  of  some  of  the  most  aristocratic 
names  in  Roman  history— the  Fabli, 
the  Ceepiones,  the  Lentull,  and  the  Pl- 
sones— we  shall  find  that  they  rather 
corroborate  the  suggested  homeliness 
of  the  national  beginnings. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  If  one 
hears  a  person  addressed  as  Mr.  Bean 
the  fact  necessarily  Impresses  us;  yet, 
if  in  Caesar’s  day  a  Roman  had  heard 
one  of  his  neighbors  addressed  as  “Fa- 
bius,”  he  would  have  become  aware 
that  the  person  so  addressed  was  a 
member  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  the 
clans;  albeit  in  that  period  the  harm¬ 
less,  necessary  bean  bad  come  to  be 
considered  as  food  only  fit  for  peasants 
and  gladiators.  In  the  Louvre— or  was 
it  in  the  Hermitage?— I  once  saw  a 
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golden  crown  fashioned  of  bean-leaves 
which  had  been  taken  from  an  Italian 
tomb,  and  which,  doubtless,  had 
adorned  the  brows  of  some  once-re¬ 
vered  personage,  and  the  thought  came 
from  the  olden  time:  Was  he,  by 
chance,  of  the  valiant  Fabii,  one  of 
whom  erected  a  triumphal  stone  arch 
on  the  Sacra  Via,  three  hundred  of 
whom  once  perished  together  in  the 
Veientine  w'ar? 

At  the  feast  of  the  goddess  Carna,  in 
her  temple  on  the  Coelian,  used  to  be 
offered  a  mess  of  beans.  Ovid  explains 
this  custom  by  saying  that  when  her 
cult  was  instituted  the  Latin  soil  pro¬ 
duced  only  beans  and  spelt.  But  Mac- 
robius  tells  us  further  that  beans  were 
looked  upon  as  a  great  source  of  vi¬ 
tality:  quod  his  maxime  rebus  vires  cor¬ 
poris  rohorentur;  otherwise,  the  origin 
then  of  our  phrase,  “full  of  beans.” 
He  says  also  that  the  Kalends  of  June 
were  called  Fabarim  because  beans 
were  then  ripe  and  were  called  for  in 
sacrificial  rites.*  Pliny  says  that  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  a  black  bean 
signified  condemnation,  w'hlle  a  white 
one  meant  “not  guilty.”  The  black 
variety  w’as  also  much  used  as  a  fu¬ 
neral  offering  to  the  Lemures,  and  was 
laid  in  tombs.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  how’ever  much  it  had 
become  despised  in  Imperial  days,  in 
preceding  periods  the  bean  had  been 
one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
Roman  garden. 

But  the  Fabii  w^ere  by  no  means  the 
only  illustrious  family  deriving  their 
name  from  a  garden  vegetable.  The 
Co’pioncs  ow’ed  theirs  to  cwpn—an 
onion;  the  LentuH  theirs  to  lens,  the 
lentil;  while  the  Pisones  derived  theirs 
from  “pisum,"  the  pea;  moreover, 
Cicero,  the  cognomen  of  Marcus  Tul¬ 
lius,  like  that  of  Professor  Ceci  to-day, 
is  from  cicer,  the  chick-pea.  In  Satire 
V.  177,  Persius  tells  us  that  at  the 
feast  of  Flora  vetches,  beans,  and  lu¬ 


pines  were  scattered  broadcast  among 
the  populace  gathered  together  in  th& 
Circus  Maximus.  The  significance  of 
this  was  doubtless  the  same  as  that 
intended  by  the  rice,  peas,  and  beans 
still  thrown  at  weddings  in  various 
countries. 

The  potato  was,  of  course,  wanting 
to  the  Roman  garden,  but  Cato  consid¬ 
ered  the  cabbage  (brassica)  to  be  the 
very  king  of  vegetables,  and  it  is  likely 
that  many  varieties  of  the  plant  were 
cultivated  already  in  his  day.  Brassica 
est  quce  omnibus  holeribus  antistat,*  and 
he  liked  it  both  cooked  and  raw, 
dressed  with  vinegar.  The  best  kind 
of  artichokes  (cinara)  came  from  Car¬ 
thage,  whence  had  been  imported  the 
malum  Punicum,  or  pomegranate;  and 
also,  apparently,  the  finest  figs.  For 
one  recollects  the  clever  use  made  by 
the  same  Cato  of  a  bunch  of  quite 
fresh  Carthaginian  figs,  which,  being 
suddenly  produced  from  beneath  his 
toga,  were  intended  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  great  Carthage  was  be¬ 
come  too  near  a  commercial  rival  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  security  of 
Rome. 

Feniculum  or  fennel,  and  lactuca., 
lettuce— both  of  them,  with  the 
Phoenicians,  sacred  to  Adonis— were 
regarded,  as  they  still  are  here,  as  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  the  “Minister  of  the 
Interior,”  and  also  as  sleep-producers. 
Venus  is  said  to  have  salved  the 
wounds  of  Adonis  with  lettuce.  Pliny 
mentions  a  family  wiio  were  not 
ashamed  of  their  name,  in  fact  a 
branch  of  the  Gens  Valeria:  Lactucini. 
Pumpkin  (cucurbita)  and  cucumber 
(cucvmis)  may  both  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  quite  early  times.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  probably  a  carefull.v 
temperate  man,  at  one  time  is  said  to 
have  eaten  cucumber  dally.  Intybus. 
or  endive,  and  wild  asparagus  were 
greatly  esteemed,  though  the  latter  was 
thought  inferior  to  a  kind  grown  at 

*Cato.  11.  R.  156. 
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Ravenna,  and  to  that  brought  from' 
Germany.* 

I  turn  from  these  vegetables,  how¬ 
ever  to  the  fruit-trees,  which  in  early 
days  must  perforce  have  been  rare, 
perhaps  including  only  apples,  pears, 
certain  nuts,  together  with  the  almond 
and  the  fig,  and  even  these  came  to 
Rome  chiefly  from  other  districts  in 
Italy,  such  as  Picenum,  Nola,  and  Ta¬ 
ranto.  The  malum  Punicum  or  pome¬ 
granate,  which  has  always  thriven  in 
Roman  soil,  was  no  doubt  a  very  early 
introduction  from  Carthage,  perhaps 
by  way  of  Siciiy;  and  of  course,  the 
olive  was  regarded  almost  as  native 
though  brought  up  from  Campania  by 
one  of  the  Licinian  Gens.*  But  so 
much  during  the  later  Republic  did  the 
Romans  apply  themselves  to  fructi- 
culture  that  some  ancient  writers  even 
go  so  far  as  to  describe  Italy  (as  some 
have  called  England)  one  great  or¬ 
chard:  ut  tota  pomarium  videatur.*  At 
that  period  rich  amateurs  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  culture  of  apples 
and  vines,  and  after  Lucullus  had  in¬ 
troduced  the  cherry  from  Cerasus  (on 
his  way  home  from  his  campaign 
against  Mithridates)  of  that  fruit 
also;  so  that  we  hear  of  malum  Claudi- 
anum,  Appianum,  Cestianum,  of  Fitts 
lAcinia,  Sergia,  Cominia,  and  finally  of 
Cerasa  Juniana,  Aproniana,  and  Plini- 
ana.  The  bertcoeca,  or  apricot,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  various  authors  as  malum 
prwcox.'  Peaches  multiplied,  while 
chestnuts,  plstaclum*  from  Spain,  nuts 
from  Thasos,  and  quinces  from  Crete, 
formed  the  integral  portions  of  the  fes¬ 
tive  repast. 

But.  meantime,  what  was  happening 
to  the  primitive  Roman  garden?  It  is 
obvious  that  powerful  influences  were 
operating  all  on  the  side  of  its  elabora¬ 
tion.  What,  indeed,  in  Roman  life  did 
not  begin  to  feel,  or  could  resist,  the 
electric  forces  of  Increased  wealth? 

*  riiii.  n.N.  xix.  ot.  » lb.  XT.  .r.  4.  e. 

*  Varro,  R.  R.  1.  2.  ^  Dioacorides,  1.  160. 


The  spread  of  education,  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Greek  teachers  and  semi-orien¬ 
tal  habits,  foreign  wares  and  foreign 
plants,  and  foreign  gods,  both  after  the 
Punic  wars,  and  especially  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  fatally  affected 
the  simplicity  of  Roman  iife,  and  the 
spirit  that  haunted  the  Roman  garden 
likewise  felt  the  change,  as  did  Venus, 
the  garden-goddess  herself,  and  Mars, 
the  god  of  the  wheatfields.  To  simple 
utility  was  given  for  partner  costly  or¬ 
nament. 

Then  perfumes,  derived  from  special¬ 
ly  cultivated  flowers,  began  to  obtain 
recognition  in  fashionable  life,  and  in¬ 
cense  was  more  freely  burned  in  the 
temples.  And  I  must  confess  that  if 
the  Tuscan  dealers  in  perfumes  and 
pot-pourris  thronged  the  Vicus  Tuscus 
leading  into  the  Forum,  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  not 
altogether  an  inappropriate  situation 
for  the  centre  of  their  commerce.  In 
the  words  of  our  own  poet,  all  the 
spices  of  Arabia  might  sometimes  fail 
to  sweeten  that  little  spot.  From  sim¬ 
ple  burnt  laurel,  verbena  (herba  aabina), 
and  Juniper,  people  advanced  to  the 
use  of  Cilician  crocus,  myrrh,  costum 
speciosum,  and  cinnamon. 

At  the  same  time  liqueurs  were  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  we  find  myrtle  wine, 
palm-wine,  and  mastic  made  from  wild 
lentisk,  from  which  toothpicks  like¬ 
wise  were  cut.  Absinthe  was  favored, 
especially  that  imported  from  the 
Black  Sea;*  also  mint,  thyme,  and 
anise.  The  stamens  of  the  crocus  were 
kept  for  coloring  the  dishes.’® 

But  the  garden  itself  probably  most 
felt  the  change  when  the  architecture  of 
the  house  underwent  improvement  by 
the  addition  of  the  Greek  peristylium 
or  colonnaded  court.  Houses  with  no 
peristylium  still  kept  their  flower-gar¬ 
dens  at  the  rear;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  Pansa,  Epidius  Rufus,  and 

»  H.  N.  xlil.  6.  10.  •  PUn.  xIt.  10,  xxtI.  68. 

“Ovid,  Fast.  1.  75. 
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that  of  the  surgeon  at  Pompeii;  al¬ 
though  in  the  latter  instance  both  peri- 
styiium  and  rear-garden  occur,  the  lat¬ 
ter  behind  the  former.  In  fact,  the 
more  precious  or  flowering  portion  of 
the  garden  was  transferred  to  the  peri- 
stylium,  which  it  brightly  adorned  and 
made  fragrant,  and  where  it  could  be 
enjoyed  by  the  entire  household. 

Of  course,  matters  did  not  stop  here. 
Enrichments  of  various  kinds  present¬ 
ly  sui)ervened  in  the  peristyllum,  or 
close,  by  the  addition  of  carven  well¬ 
heads,  fountains  and  statues,  and  the 
marble-lined  “impluvium”  or  tank,  in 
which,  later  on,  were  placed  roots  of 
scented  lilies  brought  from  the  rivers 
of  Africa.  Finally,  there  came  over 
artists  who  covered  the  court  of  the 
rich  man  with  frescoes  in  brilliant 
panels.  And  in  this  manner,  it  seems 
to  me  at  least,  the  Roman  pleasure- 
garden  may  have  bad  its  “genesis.”  It 
was  an  expansion  of  the  garden  in  the 
peristyle. 

But  although  some  such  pleasure- 
gardens,  on  quite  a  limited  scale, 
marked  the  evolution  from  the  mere 
strip  of  flower-garden— marked,  that  is 
to  say,  the  superior  rank  and  estima¬ 
tion  put  upon  the  place  for  flowers— the 
authorities  practically  agree  in  regard¬ 
ing  Lucullus  as  the  real  creator  of  the 
great  princely  pleasure-garden,  a  place 
of  sumptuous  private  entertainment. 
And  I  shall  presently  come  to  refer 
more  closely  to  this.  The  example  of 
the  millionaire  was  certainly  imitated 
with  rapidity,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  all 
the  rich  and  leisured  folk  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  times. 

Varro"  says:  “Saturi  Humus  ex  Africa 
et  Sardinia”  and  he  complains  that 
the  most  fruitful  districts  of  the  land 
are  being  converted  into  these  pleas¬ 
ure-gardens,  and  that  the  operation  is 
attended  by  increasing  dearness  of  the 
cereals.  And,  but  little  later  than 

»•  R.  B.  11.  20. 


thls,“  we  And  Horace  lamenting  that 
the  luxury  of  possessing  myrtle-woods, 
violet-beds,  and  plantations  of  roses 
has  become  so  general  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  the  cultivation  of 
more  useful  plants.  Truly  we  do  not 
often  And  a  poet  deliberately  regretting 
that  the  cabbage  gives  way  to  the 
rose,  or  the  onion  to  the  violet. 

And  this,  perforce,  brings  me  to  an 
agreeable  point  in  my  subject,  namely, 
the  consideration  of  the  amazing  (but 
who  will  say  undue?)  Importance  at¬ 
tained  in  Roman  civilization  by  the 
Rose.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
known  period  when  the  rose  was  not 
at  home  with  the  Romans.  It  belongs 
to  their  earliest  traditions,  and  it  flour¬ 
ished  wherever  they  conquered.  For 
they  grew  roses  and  imported  them 
also.  They  raised  them  from  seeds 
and  likewise  from  runners,  or  threads 
of  root.  They  knew  all  about  graft¬ 
ing  onto  wild  stocks,  all  about  budding, 
pruning,  and  fumigating.  Yet  notwith¬ 
standing  the  favoring  climate,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  national  passion  of  theirs 
could  not  be  supplied. 

Roses  were  planted  both  singly  and 
in  groups,  sometimes  actually  in  whole 
plantations,  and  thus  arose  even  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  rose-merchants.  They  pos¬ 
sibly  used  glass-houses  for  the  more 
delicate  kinds"— 

Gondita  sic  puro  numerantur  lilia  vitro. 
Sic  prohibet  teneras  gemma  latere 
rosas, 

—so  as  to  save  them  from  frost.  The 
culture  of  roses  commenced  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Of  the  various  species  raised, 
the  Campanian  was  the  earliest;  later 
appeared  the  scented  Milesian  rose  and 
the  rose  of  Palestrina;  while  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  roses  bloomed  every  month 
and  were  called  “monthly  roses.”  For 
its  sweet  powerful  oil,  the  rose  of  Gy¬ 
rene  was  highly  esteemed,  and  the 

Odei,  II.  xy.  S. 

»  Martial,  Ep.  IV.  zzll.  6,  6. 
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twice-flowering  little  roses  of  Paestuni 
held  great  favor. 

At  first  the  Romans  possessed  but 
three  or  four  sorts;  the  wild  hedge- 
rose,  the  musk-rose,  the  pimpernel¬ 
leaved  rose,  and  the  Gallica.  In 
Pliny’s  day,  however,  he  is  able  to 
enumerate  ten  varieties  of  garden-rose, 
having  for  coloring  white,  light  pink, 
crimson,  and  yellow.  Zell  points  out 
how  much  they  were  given  to  planting 
roses,  by  referring  to  sums  of  money 
given  by  grateful  children  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  their  parents  (after  trav¬ 
el)  by  the  planting  of  a  new  rose.'*  A 
soldier  also  gives  money  to  plant  a 
rose  on  the  day  he  returned  from  the 
war.  In  a  will  a  bequest  Is  made  by 
the  testator  that  three  myrtles  and 
three  roses  be  planted  upon  each  suc¬ 
cessive  anniversary  of  his  birthday. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  deservedly  ill- 
fated  Vitellius  beheld  the  dreadful  bat¬ 
tle-field  of  Bedriacum,  near  Cremona, 
strewn  with  laurels  and  roses.  It  was 
the  custom  to  sprinkle  the  ashes  of  the 
departed  with  wine,  incense,  and  rose- 
leaves,  before  placing  them  in  the  fu¬ 
neral  urn.  The  graves  of  relations 
were  most  religiously  decked  out  with 
roses— “purpureosque  jacit  flores,”— 
and  on  the  23rd  of  May  was  celebrated 
each  year  a  Rose-feast  for  the  depart¬ 
ed.  It  finished  with  a  banquet  in 
which  roses  were  distributed  to  each 
of  the  partakers,  and  these  were,  pres¬ 
ently,  thrown  upon  the  tombs.  Plenty 
of  inscriptions  relating  to  this  will  be 
found  in  C’.  /.  L.  lii.  0(52,  754.  And  this 
fete  des  roses  appears  to  have  main¬ 
tained  its  influence  until  it  passed  into 
Christian  usage." 

There  were  In  actual  fact  four  days 
in  the  year  upon  which  the  flower-gar¬ 
dens  were  heavily  taxed  for  supplies— 
“solemnia  sacrlficia”;  (1)  Birthday;  (2) 
Parentalia  (February  13);  (3)  Rosalia; 

'*  Epigraph.  1.  107,  and  K.  P.  Wuatemann, 
nDtorhaltUDgen  aua  der  alien  Welt  fur  Garten- 
nnd  Blumenfreunde,  37-68. 
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(4)  Dies  viola.'*  The  outsides  of  all  the 
monuments  were  adorned  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  with  roses  and  violets,  while 
the  lamps  were  lit  within  them."  There 
is  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Capitoline  Mu¬ 
seum,  whereon  the  Genius  of  Life 
holds  in  her  hand  a  wreath  of  roses. 

Again,  in  ordinary  life  the  joy  of 
roses  entered  largely;  for  the  cushions 
were  filled  with  rose-leaves  in  the 
triclinia,  and  the  floor  was  often  strewn 
with  them. 

Nero  caused  roses  to  pour  their  rare 
perfumes  from  the  vault  of  the  ban- 
queting-hall  in  bis  “golden  house’’ 
upon  his  guests.  Lampridius  tells  us, 
in  bis  Life  of  Heliogabalus,  that  the 
beds  and  pavements  of  the  palace 
(Flavian)  were  strewn  with  flowers— 
violets,  lilies,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  and 
roses— when  Heliogabalus  feasted;  and 
from  this  to  suffocating  his  guests  with 
them  was  perhaps  no  very  great  step. 
A  little  later,  the  Emperor  Carinus  (281 
A.D.)  had  caravans  of  roses  from  Mi¬ 
lan;  while  in  the  south  whole  shiploads 
of  them  were  wafted  continually  across 
the  sea  from  Alexandria  and  New  Car¬ 
thage.  It  is  pleasant  to  fancy  our¬ 
selves  falling  in  the  track  of  one  of 
those  vessels  at  night  upon  the  starlit 
sea.  These  must  surely  have  been 
dried  roses  and  their  leaves! 

And  once  again,  another  use  for 
roses:  on  festival  days  the  statues  of 
the  gods  were  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  roses;  and  if  the  head  of  the  statue 
could  not  be  reached,  then  the 
crown  was  laid  at  the  feet.  The  por¬ 
traits  of  all  beloved  persons  were  like¬ 
wise  wreathed  with  roses;  while  the 
paths  of  triumphant  warriors  were 
strewn  with  them,  or  they  were  flung 
into  the  chariot  as  it  passed  on  the 
route  through  the  Forum  up  to  the 
Capitol,  Moreover,  the  rose  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  symbol  of  reserve  or  si- 

^  Of.  Bellermano,  Die  altesten  cbriatlicbea 
Begrabnlaatatten,  p.  16,  at.  5. 

'•  C.  I.  L.  It.  0626. 

”  Ovid,  Faat.  11.  539.  »  v.  127,  tom.  U.  471. 
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lence,  or  typical  of  the  secrecy  of  a 
trusted  friend.  The  Anthologia  Latina 
contains  an  epigram'*  regarding  the 
“Intercourse  of  Persons  in  Love,”  and 
it  is  said  that  a  custom  “sometimes” 
prevailed  of  suspending  a  rose  above 
the  company.  This  action  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  show  that  what  was  uttered  there 
must  not  pass  outside;  hence  “sw& 
rasa."  At  Baiae,  when  people  went  out 
on  water-parties,  they  used  even  to 
sprinkle  the  sea  with  roses,  as  if  it 
were  the  path  of  the  God  of  Ix)ve. 

But  the  adoration  of  the  rose  did 
not  end  here! 

It  was  used  by  the  maitres  de  cuisine 
with  quinces  as  an  essence  for  delicate 
dishes.  Apicius  even  made  rose-souf- 
flfies  and  rose-salads.  The  globules  of 
dew  were  swept  ofif  roses  with  a  bird's 
feather  and  mixed  with  wines  and 
liqueurs.  Pliny  gives  a  recipe  for  rose- 
wine,'*  and  baths  of  rose  wine  and 
absinthe  were  a  vicious  novelty  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Syrian  Heliogabalus. 

But  from  the  interesting  literature 
of  the  rose  I  must  cut  myself  adrift 
here  to  return  but  briefly  to  the  sump¬ 
tuous  and  ever  more  sumptuous  gar¬ 
dens  which  grew  it,  and  let  it  breathe 
softly  through  their  dark  avenues  of 
ilex  and  along  their  white  marble  col¬ 
onnades  and  pergulae;  gardens  that  far 
surpass  anything  of  the  kind  now  to 
Ik?  found  here  or  elsewhere.  (1)  For 
in  these,  dropping,  terrace  by  terrace, 
down  the  slopes  of  the  Capo-le-Case, 
the  Gregorlana,  and  Slstina,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  occurred  In  the  gardens 
of  Lucullus  (as  perfected  later  by  Va¬ 
lerius  Asiaticus)  magnifleent  avenues  of 
carefully  cropped  ilex,  box,  cypress, 
and  bay,  overshadowing  marvellous 
fountains,  and  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  graceful  temples,  shrines,  and 
porticoes,  along  which  the  roses  and 
jasmine  twined  and  garlanded  them¬ 
selves,  and  where  the  swallows  and 

“  ▼.  127,  tom.  11.  471. 

>*Plln.  H.  N.  xlT.  10,  10. 


swifts  coursed  up  and  down  in  the 
dazzling  Roman  sunlight.  There,  too, 
stood  that  marvellous  Hall  of  Apollo, 
wherein  Lucullus  once  feasted  Cicero 
and  Pompey  at  the  cost  of  50,000 
drachma?.  There  also,  later,  Messalina 
desperately  took  refuge  with  her 
mother,  Lepida,  and  presently  heard 
the  garden-gates  behind  her  being  beat¬ 
en  and  broken  open  by  the  centurion. 
Kuodiis.  who  had  come  to  make  an  end 
of  her.  Some  of  the  mosaic  floors  that 
have  felt  the  feet  and  been  swept  by 
the  garments  of  the  great  people  of 
those  days,  are  still  lying  in  situ,  ob¬ 
scured  beneath  No.  57  in  the  Via  Sis- 
tina  and  No.  40  in  the  Via  Gregoriana. 
From  one  of  its  multitude  of  pedestals 
or  niches  came  forth  the  weil-known 
“Slave  sharpening  bis  blade,”  in  the 
Ufflzi  at  Florence.  The  head  of  Ulys¬ 
ses  In  the  Vatican  was  likewise  found 
when  digging  the  foundation  for  the 
cipollino  column  that  now  stands  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagua. 

(2)  Trinltil  dei  Monti,  the  Villa  Med¬ 
ici,  and  the  Pincian  were  included  in 
gardens  of  similar  splendid  character 
belonging  to  the  Achilii;  and  here,  in 
1868,  besides  nympiiea,  porticoes,  and 
hemicycles,  was  found  a  votive  tablet 
dedicated  to  “Sylvanus”  by  Tychicus, 
freedman  of  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio, 
the  keeper  of  his  gardens.*® 

(3)  Below  these,  towards  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  succeeded  the  gardens  of 
the  Domitil,  wherein  was  buried  Nero. 
That  Emperor’s  demon,  it  is  well 
known,  was  supposed  to  haunt  that 
spot,  even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury;  and  the  crows  which  then  roosted 
in  a  walnut-tree  over  his  tomb  were  re¬ 
garded  by  Pope  Paschal  the  Second 
as  creatures  connected  but  too  inti¬ 
mately  with  the  certain  abode  of  the 
lirst  persecutor  of  the  Church,  and  he 
cut  it  down. 

(4)  Across  the  city,  on  the  Esquiline 

»Cf.  Eratlia  Caetanl.  ‘It  Monte  Plnclo,'  Hla- 
cellanea  Arcbacologipa.  1801,  p.  211. 
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were  spread  the  Lamian  Gardens, 
through  which  the  Via  Meruiana  now 
runs,  adjoining  those  of  Meecenas, 
which  became,  as  had  most  of  those 
splendid  homes  of  tragedy.  Imperial 
property  by  means  of  successive  confis¬ 
cations.  There  crazy  Caligula  re¬ 
ceived  the  Jewish  embassy  headed  by 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  and  thither  his 
body,  covered  with  the  red  wounds 
made  by  Climrea’s  dagger,  was  lu’ought 
in  January  A.D.  41  from  tlie  crypto- 
porticus  on  the  Palatine,  where  he  had 
bled  to  death,  shrieking  maniacally  on 
the  pavement. 

(5)  Adjoining  those  were  spread  out 
the  rival  gardens  of  the  rich  Statilii, 
which  in  tlie  fourth  century  were 
owned  in  part  by  the  famous  Vettius 
Agorlus  Pretextatus,  as  his  inscribed 
leaden  pipes  have  revealed.  In  earlier 
days  Agrippina  coveted  these  gardens 
from  the  son  of  that  Statilius  who 
built  the  amphitheatre  in  Rome,  and  so 
effectually  did  she  calumniate  him 
that  he  satisfied  her  cupidity  by  con¬ 
veniently  suiciding. 

(G)  Again,  in  Regio  VI.,  at  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city  towards  the  Porta  Pla 
(now  occupied  by  the  Via  Boncom- 
pagnl  and  Via  Salustiana)  were  spread 
out  the  favorite  Imperial  gardens  of 
the  Flavian  Emperors,  once  those  of 
the  millionaire  historian,  Sallust.  There 
the  excellent  Emperor  Nerva  ended  his 
too  brief  reign.  Their  beautiful  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  fine  air  prevailing  there 
during  the  summer,  as  well  as  the  mag¬ 
nificent  arena,  the  Portlcus  Mllllaren- 
sis  and  circus  (to  which  belonged  the 
obelisk  now  adorning  Trinltil  del  Mon¬ 
ti),  recommended  these  gardens  to  num¬ 
bers  of  the  later  Emperors.  Voplscus 
(in  his  account  of  Aurellan,  the  builder 
of  the  walls)  says  that  Emperor  pre¬ 
ferred  living  there  to  residing  on  the 
Palatine,  and  that,  although  not  en¬ 
joying  very  good  health,  Aurellan  took 
dally  the  exercise  of  horse-riding.  Their 
splendor,  however,  was  doomed  to  sur¬ 


vive  but  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years  later.  For,  albeit  walled  in,  it  so 
happened  that  Alaric,  the  Gothic  con¬ 
queror,  encamped  with  his  army  just 
outside  the  Porta  Salaria;  and  certain 
traitors  within  the  city  taking  the  gate 
by  a  sudden  assault,  the  Gothic  army 
was  let  in,  and  fire  was  set  immediate¬ 
ly  to  all  the  houses  and  buildings  near 
it,  including  the  villa  of  Sallust.  Pro¬ 
copius  says,  “The  greater  part  of  these 
buildings  remain  half-burnt,  even  now, 
in  my  time.”  So  the  beauty  of  those 
famous  gardens  perished  in  409-10  A.D. 

But  were  one  to  pass  in  procession, 
jewel  by  jewel,  along  all  the  splendid 
girdle  of  luxurious  gardens  that  en¬ 
compassed  Imperial  Rome,  it  would  not 
only  occupy  more  space  than  would  be 
proper,  but  readers  would  at  the  same 
time  be  constrained,  I  think,  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  to  which  I  am  my¬ 
self  driven,  that  with  all  their  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty  combined  there  pre¬ 
vailed  also  considerable  monotony  and 
repetition  of  forms;  that  one  garden 
with  porticoes  much  imitated  another, 
though  on  a  different  scale,  all  around 
Rome,  the  same  architectural  mould¬ 
ings  being  repeated  in  various  marbles; 
that  there  was  in  fact  a  notable  pov¬ 
erty  of  invention,  which  (to  the  Roman 
mind),  however,  was  sufficiently  atoned 
for  by  excessive  expense  and  ostenta¬ 
tion.  We  should  surely  have  been 
wearied  with  the  oppressive  costliness, 
by  the  bewildering  wealth,  and  by  the 
deadly  want  of  contrast!  For,  apart 
from  the  eternal  colonnades  and  fish¬ 
ponds,  fountains  and  marble  seats  and 
statues,  monotony,  if  not  vulgarity, 
must  have  tyrannized  over  us  in  the 
over-prized  achievements  of  the  “to- 
piarlus”  or  “arborator,”  that  highly 
salaried  pleacher.  who  cut  and  tortured 
trees  of  divers  kinds  into  various  de¬ 
formities  then  most  prized  or  fashiona¬ 
ble.  For  his  duty  was  not  confined 
to  Interminable  neat  box-edging  and 
pruning,  but  be  imitated  in  the  living 
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materials  furnished  by  the  garden  the 
forms  of  sculpture  and  of  architecture. 
He  literally  grew  colonnades,  he  fash¬ 
ioned  obelisks  of  box,  cypress,  or  ilex. 
He  not  only  flattered  his  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  by  inscribing  his  name  in  odorifer¬ 
ous  herbs,  or  gorgeous  flowers,  that 
startled  the  garden  with  occasional 
tour»  de  force,  but  he  actually  trimmed 
trees  into  family  portraits,  or  even  those 
of  historical  characters;  he  transformed 
bushes  and  thick-foliaged  shrubs  into 
the  fantastic  likeness  of  ships,  lions, 
bears,  and  birds.  And  these  rather 
degenerate  “conceits”  and  extrava¬ 
gances  met  with  profound  appreciation 
and  were  rewarded  with  increase  of 
wages  by  the  same  individuals  who, 
having  tired  of  mere  gladiatorial  fights 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  Coliseum,  only 
derived  real  thrills  from  such  uncanny 
performances  as  fights  between  women 
and  dwarfs,  or  women  with  each  other. 
Pliny  says  the  gardeners  were  the  best- 
paid  of  all  workers. 

But,  not  to  dwell  too  much  upon  this 
less  attractive  aspect  of  the  wondrous 
gardens  of  Imperial  Rome,  let  me  draw 
to  a  close  by  referring  to  one  of  their 
more  important  features,  namely  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  trees  grown 
in  them,  the  trees  which  after  all 
formed  the  beautiful  relieving  back¬ 
ground  to  those  statues,  those  crystal 
fountains,  and  the  colored  marble 
buildings!  And,  in  passing,  let  me  re¬ 
mark  how  inordinate  an  influence  the 
ancients  ascribed  in  garden  operations 
to  the  moon!  For  just  as  Epicurus 
had  attributed  a  finer  flavor  to  oysters 
fished  up  under  a  waning  moon,  so  the 
Roman  gardener  and  his  master  con¬ 
sidered  that  apples  and  other  fruits 
acquired  a  far  finer  color  and  relish 
when  plucked  at  that  season.  They 
also  considered  that  unless  the  cypress 
and  pine  tree  they  felled  for  building 

”  Tbls  much-prized  shrub  was  one  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  Paiatine  house  of  Lucius  Cras- 
sns,  whom  Cicero  nicknamed  the  "Palatine 
Venus.”  The  orator,  however,  purchased  the 
bouse  himself  later  on.  In  the  peristylium 
flonrished  six  lotus-trees  which  survived  many 


purposes  or  for  other  needs  were  cut 
beneath  a  cadent  moon,  the  timber  was 
liable  to  rot. 

And,  vice  versa,  all  planting,  all  sow¬ 
ing  of  cereals  and  vegetables,  had  to 
be  done  while  the  moon  Increased. 
They  also  calculated  very  carefully  as 
to  north  and  south  aspects,  winter  and 
summer  suns,  light  or  shade,  for  the 
bettering  of  their  plants.  Moreover, 
they  took  extraordinary  pains  with  ir¬ 
rigation,  pruning,  and  the  dressing  of 
beds;  they  carried  on  continual  war 
with  ants,  snails,  and  earthworms,  by 
means  of  sulphur  fumigations,  soot- 
scatterlngs,  ashes,  and  oil-dregs. 
Around  infected  vines  or  other  fruit- 
trees  they  burned  pitch,  galbanum, 
roots  of  lilies,  and  stag  horn;  and 
planting  a  fresh  plot  of  ground,  they 
rooted  up  the  too  aggressive  “aspho¬ 
dels,”  just  as  the  farm  folk  still  do  on 
the  Campagna,  for  two  years  running, 
placing  the  bulbs  in  great  heaps  and 
consuming  them  entirely. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Villa  of  Livla  at 
Prima  Porta,  at  the  house  on  the  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  many  of  those  found  at  Pom¬ 
peii,  have  supplemented  for  us  the  not 
too  abundant  information  contained  in 
passages  up  and  down  the  classical 
poets  and  litterateurs;  writings,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  illustrated  by  recap¬ 
tured  paintings.  More  than  three  score 
ornamental  trees,  shiaibs.  iuid  flowers 
represented  in  these  wall  pictures  have 
been  already  Identified  and  catalogued; 
and  many,  let  us  hope,  will  still  be 
added  to  the  file.  Suffice  to  mention 
that  they  used  hedges  as  well  as  lat¬ 
tice  work.  The  latter  was  made  of 
reeds  or  canes,  and  the  best  kinds  of 
the  former  were  of  cornel  and  pome¬ 
granate  interwoven  with  roses  op 
thorn.  Above  the  hedges,  juniper,  cy¬ 
press,  cedar,  stone-pines,  bay-laurels, 
planes,  chestnuts,  lotus  diospyros,” 

masters.  We  hear  of  Crerlna  Larpus  proudly 
showing  them  to  bis  friends  In  A.D.  42.  The 
plant  is  still  known  aronnd  Naples  as  "Legno 
Santo”  or  "Holy-wood."  A  more  famous  speci¬ 
men  was  for  generations  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
Vestal  Convent. 
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walnuts,  acacias,  and  figs  lifted  them¬ 
selves;  while  beyond  them  ran  even 
alleys  of  trimmed  Ilex  and  cork  trees, 
along  which  the  insinuating  zephyrs 
travelled,  mingling  the  breath  of  myr¬ 
tle.  narcissus,  and  rose. 

And  all  these  timber-trees  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  growers  for  many  vari¬ 
ous  and  special  purposes.  But  I  must 
content  myself  with  one  or  two  of  those 
purposes.  For  the  ancients  seem  to 
have  counted  good  pine  and  cypress 
wood  the  equal  of  cedar  and  ebony. 
For  strength,  for  odor,  for  Iwauty,  for 
durability,  these  were  held  to  be  be¬ 
yond  praise.  One  is  reminded  that 
Plato  wished  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
Athens  to  be  inscribed  on  tables  of 
sacred  cypress-wood,  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  was  longer-lived  than  bronze.  The 
doors  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe¬ 
sus  were  of  this  wood,  and  were  said 
to  have  lasted  four  hundred  years.  The 
other  day  an  architectural  fragment 
was  found  in  the  Forum  by  Commen- 
datore  Boni  which  may  be  called  a 
document  in  stone,  although  it  contains 
not  a  single  letter  of  any  inscription. 
It,  however,  spoke  volumes.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  marble  jamb  of  the  door 
of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  containing,  be¬ 
sides  the  typical  Corinthian  mouldings, 
the  semi-circular  groove  in  which 
turned  the  hinge. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 


In  examining  it,  I  noticed  that  there 
is  no  metal  staining  of  any  kind  on  the 
marble.  From  this  it  is  legitimate  to 
deduce  that  the  door  itself  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  made  of  bronze  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  but,  like  many  ancient  doors,  of 
wood.  This  wood  will  have  been  cedar 
or  cypress,  as  being  woods  both  sacred 
and  resisting  insect  depredation  better 
than  any  other.  More  probably  it  was 
of  the  latter.  We  have  several  splen¬ 
did  specimens  still  remaining  in  Rome 
of  Roman  bronze  doors.  They  occur 
at  the  west  front  of  the  Lateran,  at  the 
Lateran  Baptistry,  and  at  SS.  Cosma 
and  Damiano  in  the  Forum;  but,  as  far 
as  I  know,  we  have  but  one  example 
of  truly  ancient  wooden  doors,  and  they 
it  is  just  possible,  are  the  very  oldest 
wooden  doors  in  the  world,  I  refer  to 
those  of  Santa  Sabina  on  the  Aventine, 
which,  though  restored  in  later  times, 
belong  to  the  fifth  century.  They  are 
made  of  cypress  wood,  probably  from 
trees  two  or  three  hundred  years  old, 
at  least,  when  felled  at  that  period. 
Hence,  in  their  oldest  portions,  these 
doors  take  us  back  at  least  to  the  date 
of  Aurelian  and  the  walls  around 
Rome.  Moreover,  they  may  have  been 
made  from  specially  prized  trees  in  the 
villa  garden  of  some  wealthy  patron  of 
the  early  Church. 

Bi.  Clair  Baddeley. 
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How  good  to  be  down  here,  far  away 
from  towns  of  a  thousand  streets, 
from  the  black  counties  of  industry, 
and  those  new  cities  by  the  sea  which 
charm  not.  For  here  in  the  deep  leafy 
lanes.  In  the  villages  which  lie  amid 
orchards  twinkling  with  cider  apples, 
streaked  and  ruddy,  and  in  the 
spangled  gardens  of  the  gray  old  mul- 


lioned  granges,  the  hand  of  change  has 
been  laid  but  lightly  and  the  age  of 
hurry  is  yet  unknown.  How  often  are 
we  face  to  face  with  the  England  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  now  and  then 
how  easy  to  reach  out  our  hands  and 
touch  the  days  of  William  the  Dutch¬ 
man  and  of  good  Queen  Anne. 

Is  it  because  of  our  simple  life? 
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Here,  indeed,  we  live  with  nature  who 
is  older  than  us  all,  if  young  again 
with  every  day.  Nothing  here  cuts  in 
twain  the  whole  arc  of  heaven  or 
blackens  the  green  field  with  grime  or 
stains  the  clear  brook  with  modern 
chemical.  The  life  of  the  farm  and 
the  cottage  begins  and  ends  at  much 
the  same  hours  as  it  began  and  ended 
under  the  early  Georges— or  the  early 
Edwards,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset  have  not  changed  and 
they  who  live  with  nature  mark  her 
clock.  The  day  which  runs  its  length 
in  eight  hours  is  simply  unintelligible 
to  him  who  milks  the  cows  at  daybreak 
and  knows  that  it  will  fare  ill  with 
them  if  they  are  not  milked  again  ere 
sundowui.  The  oldest  of  all  the  arts 
of  life  has  changed  the  least;  for  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest  do  not  fail. 

Yet  there  has  come  a  certain  change 
over  the  remotest  village.  It  is  the 
change  which  is  made  by  little  things 
—the  things  that  are  intimate  and 
daily.  Our  higher  civilization  orders  it 
so  that  the  home  life  of  the  cottage  has 
been  turned  into  a  new  thing  of  quar¬ 
ter-pounds  and  pennyworths.  It  is  no 
longer  the  life  of  the  housewife  who 
grows  and  makes  and  bakes  and  brews 
the  greatest  part  of  all  she  needs;  it 
is  rather  that  of  the  housekeeper  who 
distributes  her  money  between  packets 
of  this  and  tins  of  that.  There  is 
nothing  now  that  my  neighbor  Betty 
cannot  buy  at  our  village  shop,  in  the 
fractions  permitted  by  the  week’s  wage 
—whether  it  be  bread,  eggs,  pickles, 
potatoes,  bacon  or  herbs— all  of  which 
she  formerly  “grew”  herself.  Bonnets, 
dresses  and  gew-gaws  for  Sunday  and 
Shroton  Fair  she  used  to  make  well 
enough  if  unreadily;  now  they  can  be 
easily  bought,  all  stark  and  stiff  with 
newness,  at  the  little  shop  with  the 
bow-window  and  white  curtains,  and 
paid  for  on  a  three  months’  purchase 
system.  But  it  is  not  all  loss.  There 
are  things  she  used  to  go  without  and 


happily  now  can  obtain  in  a  few 
minutes  in  bulk  proportioned  to  her 
economy  and  with  a  mere  trifle  of  ex¬ 
penditure— things  good  for  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body,  such  as  coffee,  tea 
and  cocoa,  as  oil,  matches  and  soap,  us 
meat  and  soup  in  tins  which  are  more 
convenient  than  beautiful. 

After  all,  life  in  the  villages  of  old 
was  a  handicap.  Bough  pleasures 
there  were  in  plenty,  and  perhaps 
hearts  Avere  lighter  in  those  days  that 
were  so  much  less  full;  but  for  the 
delicate  and  weak  each  day  brought 
its  burden.  Women  had  evil  times 
often  enough  and  the  life  held  little  for 
the  helpless,  for  it  was  a  hard  and  a 
high  wall  against  which  the  weak  were 
pushed.  Y'et  the  past  had  its  recom¬ 
pense,  and  to  this  day  we  delight  in 
talking  about  it  and  reviving  old  mem¬ 
ories,  if  oul.v  we  may  reach  a  truer 
idea  of  how  it  shaped  and  grew,  flour¬ 
ished  and  decayed. 

And  now,  as  I  linger  in  the  garden 
of  this  flower-kirtled  grange,  Avith  its 
good  gray  walls  gilded  not  a  little 
with  embroidery  of  lichen,  and  look 
over  the  purpling  roofs  of  the  village 
lying  so  snug  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  hill,  there  .seems  so  much  about 
me  still  belonging  to  those  days  that 
it  is  easy  enough  to  cross  the  interval 
between  this  harvest  time  and  that 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Timbered  house  and  tithe-barn,  the 
upping-stocks  at  the  door  here,  the 
wooden  conduit  leading  from  the  hill, 
the  very  fashion  of  the  stiles,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ancient  church  Avith 
its  mantle  of  feathered  iA'y  and  the 
God’s  acre  where  the  familiar  names 
of  to-day  are  seen  to  be,  after  all,  the 
names  of  a  century  ago,  the  quaint 
customs  which  help  out  the  manners 
of  the  place,  even  the  very  furniture 
which  is  so  intimate,  and  much  else 
that  helps,  unnoticed,  to  complexion 
life— they  all  date  from  those  earlier 
days,  and  keep  us  close  to  the  fore- 
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fathers  who  sleep  the  long  sleep  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tower. 

Yet  there  is  a  change  in  the  spirit 
of  our  life  in  this  old  Wessex  village. 
It  is  a  subtle  change,  more  Inw’ard 
than  outward  in  its  working.  I.,et 
me  take  an  instance  or  two.  Of  the 
church,  which  for  centuries  has  stood 
by  us  from  biiptism  to  funeral,  we 
hear  nowadays  enough  criticism;  but 
what  bishop’s  wife  would  now  take 
£10  from  a  parson  “to  speak  to  her 
lord  for  him’’?  Yet  this  is  what  the 
wife  of  our  diocesan,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  did  not  hesitate  to  do. 
What  borough,  in  ail  its  modern  munic¬ 
ipalism  and  with  a  pomp  of  correcti- 
tude  far  above  the  beadle’s,  would  now 
pass  the  tippling  accounts  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  “for  to  drink  with’’  certain  per¬ 
sons  and  discuss  the  latest  proclama¬ 
tion  with  them?  Yet  our  great  and 
overshadowing  neighbor,  the  borough 
two  miles  westward,  did  this  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  in  those  days.  And  what 
of  this  for  the  Avork  of  a  former  squire? 
Brought  by  high  play  and  a  fastidious 
taste  in  horseflesh  to  the  A’erge  of  ruin 
he  held  a  great  sale,  and  instituted  a 
lottery  for  the  purchase  of  his  old 
acres.  By  a  mere  trick,  he  contrived 
that  a  young  gentlew’oman,  a  poor  re¬ 
lation,  should  win  the  prize,  intending 
by  compulsion  and  the  great  authority 
of  chieftainship  to  force  her  to  sell  it 
back  to  him  for  a  bagatelle.  Unhap¬ 
pily  for  our  squire,  this  “she-slip  of 
loyal  blood’’  had  not  worn  lilac  breast- 
knots  in  vain,  and,  unknown  to  her  rich 
relative,  possessed  the  homage  of  a 
gallant  from  some  Inn  of  Court.  And 
so  well  did  her  lover  advise  that  she 
not  only  made  good  her  claim  to  the 
estate  but  eventually  sold  it  to  another 
Wessex  gentleman.  But  our  squire, 
high-handed  as  they  were  in  those  apo¬ 
plectic  days  and  maddened  by  the  ill- 
turn  of  fortune’s  w'heel,  stoutly  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  the  estate  or  leave 
the  manor,  and  so  brought  about  a 


suit  which  was  a  godsend  to  many 
law’yers  and  eventually  deposited  him 
8ind  his  daughters  in  Dorchester  gaol, 
where  indeed  they  ultimately  died! 

In  these  days,  too,  we  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  county  and  parish 
limits  which  threatened  to  be  merged 
in  central  government,  and  here  in 
this  village  we  still  have  our  special 
local  prejudices.  But  it  is  a  far  cry 
to  the  time  when  our  farmers  were  not 
allowed  to  sell  butter  to  the  men 
of  Devon  unless  they  first  went  to  the 
justices  at  petty  sessions  and  got  from 
them  a  sort  of  special  licence  which 
strictly  limited  the  amount  they  might 
sell  at  any  one  time  and  the  occasions  of 
each  sale.  “Old  Dosset’’  was  then  held 
to  be  too  good  a  thing  to  go  haphazard 
or  by  any  loose  freedom  of  trade  to 
Devon  or  Somerset,  part  of  our  fair 
Wessex  though  they  be.  Church  ques¬ 
tions  are  still  troublesome  and  on  the 
“growing  indifference’’  they  sound  a 
loud  note  at  conferences  of  clergy; 
but  we  never  hear  now  of  our  squires 
at  the  petty  sessions  sitting  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  woman  who  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  go  to  church  some  fine  Sunday 
morning.  Yet  in  this  village,  not  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  great- 
great-grandmother  of  our  sexton  (who 
by  the  way,  has  a  strain  of  cynicisn» 
in  him,  though  whether  it  come  from 
heredity  or  his  trade,  I  cannot  say) 
was  fined  half-a-crowm  for  the  offence 
“and  in  default  of  paying  she  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  set  in  stocks.”  And  not 
only  in  this  village  did  that  thing  hap¬ 
pen. 

So,  too,  the  public  whipping  of  wom¬ 
en  lingered  late.  The  accounts  of  the 
constables  of  Wessex  boroughs  are 
largely  filled  with  charges  for  whip¬ 
ping.  Thus,  in  the  records  of  our 
neighboring  borough,  which  I  may  at 
once  say  has  borne  at  times  an  indif¬ 
ferent  character  and  aped  too  much,  I 
fancy,  the  modish  ways  of  the  great 
city,  you  can  read  of  this:— “For  whip- 
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ping  Agnes  Abbott  twice  [poor  Agnes!] 
2s.  4d;  paid  to  whipping  four  women 
4«,”  probably  a  reduction  on  taking  a 
quantity.  The  women  were  stripped 
to  the  waist  and  flogged  down  the 
chief  streets  and  about  the  market¬ 
place  until  the  red  blood  flowed.  The 
average  price  for  whipping  such  was  a 
shilling,  but,  though  man  wiil  do  much 
for  reward,  it  was  sometimes  diflicult  to 
find  a  parishioner  who  would  flog  a 
neighbor;  we  are  clanny  in  the  west, 
you  know.  And  for  that  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
clan  and  clan;  the  next  parish  was 
only  too  ready  to  supply  a  whipster 
for  our  sinners.  So  local,  indeed, 
were  we  that  roguish  men  and  women 
from  a  distance,  whom  we  called  “for¬ 
eigners,”  were  quickly  dealt  with  and 
so  little  esteemed  that  we  whipped 
them  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Again,  we 
are  to-day  rightly  tender  to  the  sick; 
but  in  the  old  days  in  Wessex  we  con¬ 
fined  persons  with  infectious  diseases 
in  the  lock-up,  and  whipping  was  held 
to  be  good  for  them.  Should  the  sick 
be  loud  in  lament,  at  which  now  I  do 
not  wonder,  the  watchman  kept  them 
quiet  by  this  popular  discipline,  and 
our  rich  neighbor  the  borough,  which 
kept  its  records  as  if  it  were  proud  of 
them,  once  “paid  T.  Hawkins  for  whip¬ 
ping  two  people  that  had  the  small 
pox,  8d.”  Yes,  the  spirit  of  this  age 
is  different  from  that. 

But  to  pass  to  such  of  the  material 
side  of  things  as  we  of  to-day  have 
from  them  of  yesterday.  I^et  us  walk 
down  this  quiet  street  as  It  winds  in 
slow  keeping  with  our  pace  and  with 
ever  so  gentle  a  curve.  On  either 
hand  are  our  Wessex  homes,  cottages 
with  purple  roofs  splashed  with  the 
green  of  moss  and  starred  with  the 
pink  of  wild  convolvulus.  Some  have 
mere  “lights”  for  windows  and  some 
the  long  low  casements  pillared  with 
mullions  of  our  good  golden  sandstone. 
Few  are  there  without  a  jungle  of 


sweet  Williams,  stocks.  hollyhock.s,  lav¬ 
ender,  larkspurs,  sweet-briars  and 
roses  between  bouse  and  garden-wall, 
and  through  the  latticed  gate  we  see 
how  clumps  of  bloom  beset  the  narrow 
path.  But  putting  aside  this  annuai 
pageant  of  the  summer,  we  shall  note 
that  the  houses  are  little  changed  in 
their  main  points  from  what  they  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
walls  are  not  often  built  of  stone;  oak 
was  too  plentiful  and  cheap  before  the 
wars  with  France  swept  the  country 
of  it  for  our  ships.  I  know  great  ex¬ 
panses  of  land  about  here  which  to-day 
are  bare  of  trees  or  have  been  planted 
in  modern  times  with  firs  or  strange 
new  pines  from  the  world  below  the 
sea,  which  bore  then  good  broad  oaks 
in  great  number.  The  village  build¬ 
ers  would  use  the  local  stone  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  and  then  above  it  they  raised 
walls  which  were  either  made  of  what 
we  in  the  west  country  call  coft— that 
is  to  say,  marl  or  mud  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw— or  of  oak-timbers  filled 
in  with  mud  plaster  which  they  used 
to  spread  on  reeds  of  spear-grass,  and 
not  on  laths,  as  the  journeymen  do 
now.  Then  there  was  no  ceiling  to 
any  but  a  very  superior  bouse— such  as 
would  hold  the  ladies  who  heightened 
their  hoods  and  widened  their  hoops 
according  to  the  passing  mode.  In  all 
other  houses  the  flooring  of  the  room 
above  and  the  beams  on  which  it  rest¬ 
ed  formed  the  celling  of  the  chief 
rooms  and  they  all— beams,  joists,  and 
flooring— were  of  oak,  whitewashed. 
The  roof  itself  was  of  good  oak,  over¬ 
laid  with  “healing  stones”;  hundreds 
of  bouses  in  Wessex  still  carry  such  a 
roof  and  sound  as  a  bell  it  rings, 
though  two  or  three  centuries  old.  All 
this  oak  framework  (good  to  last  and 
only  less  slow  to  burn  than  elm)  cost 
little.  That  of  the  vicarage  of  our 
borough,  which  was  burnt  in  the  dis¬ 
orders  nearly  two  centuries  back,  cost 
but  twelve  pounds  to  replace.  And 
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this  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  badges 
of  our  Wessex  aldermen  was  a  large 
hook  with  a  leather  thong.  It  was  a 
badge  of  civic  duty,  seeing  that  it  was 
intended  for  nothing  else  than  pulling 
down  the  beams  and  tronpieces  of  a 
house  when  it  caught  fire,  which  it 
did  more  often  than  enough. 

This  brings  me  to  our  Wessex  chim¬ 
ney-places,  so  wide  and  welcome.  They 
did  not  develop  suddenly,  for  chimneys 
at  first  were  seldom  to  be  found  and 
stone  chimneys  still  more  rarely.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  most  of  our  people 
here  heaped  their  fire  against  the  wall 
of  the  living  room,  made  a  hole  in  the 
outside  wall,  and  over  the  fire  built 
the  deep  projecting  fireplace,  which 
was  roomy  enough  to  catch  the  smoke 
and  hold  the  chilly  inmates.  This  fire¬ 
place  was  just  built  of  mud,  plaster 
and  wood,  and  often  became  a  danger 
to  the  house.  Indeed,  our  people  were 
constantly  being  fined  for  not  “amend¬ 
ing  their  mantells.”  Why  mantells? 
I  wonder;  though  I  do  not  know  unless 
the  old  custom  of  fixing  pegs  all  round 
this  spacious  fireplace,  on  which  the 
wet  cloaks  were  hung  to  dry,  stood 
sponsor  for  the  name.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  early  fireplaces  in  Wes¬ 
sex  to-day,  but  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions  ago  a  half-chimney  was  built  up 
outside,  from  the  hole  upwards,  as  a 
concession  to  the  times  that  were  even 
then  advancing.  And.  of  course,  most  of 
our  houses  had  ovens.  A  public  baker 
was  an  almost  unknown  person,  and 
to  this  day  there  are  large  villages 
round  us  where  he  has  not  yet  been 
found.  Those  dear  old  Dryasdusts 
(whom  we  love  for  their  patience  and 
their  pride  in  Wessex)  tell  us  that 
querns  (hand  mills  for  grinding  corn) 
are  associated  with  the  prehistoric 
Briton;  but  all  the  time  we  know  that 
querns  were  used  in  the  west  until 
<iuite  recentl.v.  In  the  century  before 
the  one  just  gone  the  lord  of  our 
manor  often  fined  those  of  us  who 


were  his  tenants  for  using  these  querns 
instead  of  bringing  their  corn  to  be 
ground  at  his  mill. 

It  is  strange,  seeing  the  intimate 
terms  on  which  we  live  with  our  fur¬ 
niture,  how  seldom  it  reflects  in  knob 
or  twist  our  local  bias  or  our  racial 
egoisms.  Even  Chippendale,  when  he 
had  done  borrowing  from  the  French, 
went  so  far  afield  as  China  for  his 
models.  But  here  in  Wessex,  we  can 
easily  go  back  beyond  the  days  of  the 
earlier  style  of  Chippendale.  In  all 
the  better  houses  round  about  us.  there 
is  much  of  that  good  oak  furniture 
which  was  wrought  by  honest  work¬ 
men  during  the  century  preceding 
Chippendale  and  whose  history  is  still 
unwritten.  Few  of  us  suspect  that  in 
these  out-of-the-way  places  a  great  col¬ 
lection  may  easily  be  made  of  oak 
chairs,  tables,  settles,  bureaux  and 
dressers,  simple  and  symmetrical  and 
so  honest  and  consistent  as  to  be  wor¬ 
thy  to  rank  as  a  “school”  of  such 
woodcraft.  There  was  no  great  vari¬ 
ety,  it  is  true,  in  the  furniture  of  our 
farmhouses.  There  were  no  carpets, 
and  the  curtains  were  mere  fiounces 
along  the  windows.  Until  quite  late¬ 
ly  plaited  rushes  were  strewed  upon 
the  floor  and  oak  shutters  kept  out 
night  and  unduly  curious  persons. 
Oaken,  too,  was  the  furniture,  nor  was 
it  upholstered.  Chairs,  tables,  chests, 
dressers,  settles  (what  a  power  of  har¬ 
mony  rests  in  a  settle  and  how  redo¬ 
lent  is  it  of  the  tales  of  our  forefa¬ 
thers),  stools,  hanging  cupboards  and 
four-posted  bedsteads  exhaust  the  list: 
but  everything  was  good  and  sound 
and  the  whole  was  enough.  You  can 
still  see  it  all— here  and  to-day.  But 
I  think  the  housewife  made  cushions 
and  that  she  stuffed  them  with  wool 
of  her  own  carding  and  spinning— arts 
in  which  our  women  excelled;  and  I 
am  sure  there  were  one  or  two  feather¬ 
beds  about,  though  most  people,  it  is 
true,  slept  on  straw  pallets.  This  may 
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seem  a  bare  inventorj',  but  it  was  a 
great  advance  on  earlier  days.  For, 
some  considerable  time  before  this, 
when  people  were  taxed  on  the  gross 
value  of  every  article  they  owned,  the 
tax-gatherer  in  our  district,  even  with 
that  keen  scent  common  to  his  class, 
failed  to  discover  in  our  blacksmith’s 
house  anything  more  than  two  stools, 
a  trestle  table,  a  basin  and  ewer,  and 
andirons  in  bis  living  room;  in  his 
chamber,  two  beds— not  bedsteads— and 
two  towels;  and  in  his  kitchen  a  pot, 
a  trivet  and  two  saucepans!  But  in 
the  more  recent  days  furniture  was 
ample  of  its  kind  and  sound  withal, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  health 
the  absence  of  upholstery  was  prefera¬ 
ble  to  that  preponderance  of  it  which 
afflicts  us  now. 

I  do  not  think  that  Wessex  breeds 
cooks  easily.  Those  of  us  who  are  not 
too  Keltic  are  at  any  rate  too  Saxon  to 
achieve  kickshaws.  The  fine  art  of 
cooking  comes  by  nature,  and,  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  at  least,  is  monopolized  by 
the  Latin  peoples.  But  what  we  had 
of  food  we  had  in  plenty,  and,  although 
distress  spread  wide,  and  quick'y  be¬ 
came  acute  when  harvest  failed,  as  a 
general  rule  even  the  poorest  in  our 
west  country  had  enough  to  eat.  Beef, 
mutton,  pork,  fish  (for  Wessex  lies  be¬ 
tween  two  seas  and  we  are  a  sea-faring 
people),  cabbage  and  bread  formed  4he 
staple  of  the  prospering  poor,  while  the 
more  fortunate  added  venison,  capons, 
chickens  and  wild  fowl  to  this  diet. 
For  the  last  two  hundred  years,  a  loin 
of  mutton  stewed  and  served  in  a  thick 
broth  has  been  a  favorite  west  country 
dish.  I  am  afraid  we  habitually  over¬ 
ate  (and  over-drank)  ourselves,  but  we 
loved  plenty  and  our  hands  were  open. 
When  some  Wessex  lord  kept  high  fes¬ 
tival,  the  scene  was  Gargantuan.  At 
a  great  junketing  which  was  held  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  at  Ford 
House,  not  far  from  here,  this  was  the 
provision  for  the  guests:  One  hundred 


and  forty  partridges,  seventy-one  tur¬ 
keys,  one  hundred  and  twelve  chick¬ 
ens,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  larks, 
three  deer,  six  oxen,  five  sheep  and 
•‘two  and  a  half  calves.”  It  is  quite 
worth  pointing  out  that  this  feast  was 
as  remarkable  for  the  variety  as  for 
the  abundance  of  the  provender.  For 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were 
also  cooked  and  eaten  mallards,  plov¬ 
ers,  sea-larks,  pea-hens,  gulls  and  cur¬ 
lews.  And  shell-fish  was  much  ac¬ 
counted  of  in  those  days,  for  our  neigh¬ 
boring  borough  provided  for  the  judges, 
as  they  passed  through  on  circuit, 
what  they  then  called  ‘‘a  treat,”  one 
which  surely  must  have  been  remem¬ 
bered,  seeing  that  it  consisted  of  thir¬ 
ty  lobsters,  as  many  crabs,  a  hundred 
scallops,  three  hundred  oysters  and— 
fifty  oranges. 

The  men  of  Wessex  have  long  been 
credited  with  a  particular  capacity  for 
liquor,  which  with  the  mead  they  still 
drink  in  some  of  our  villages  I  think 
they  inherit  from  the  earliest  wassail¬ 
ing  times.  Of  all  drinks,  of  course 
the  cheapest  and  most  plentiful  were 
cider  and  beer.  Then  came  ale.  not 
the  mild  ‘‘dinner  l)everage”  of  to-day, 
but  good  strong  old  beer,  which  was 
drunk  out  of  long  wine-glasses  by 
the  rich  for  many  years  after.  Such 
glasses  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  our 
houses  and  old  inns,  and  sometimes, 
but  with  increasing  rareness,  the  old- 
fashioned  ale.  We  did  not  traffic  much 
in  wine,  though  canary,  inalaga,  claret 
and  sack  had  each  their  vogue  and 
were  not  expensive.  In  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers’  great-grandfathers 
canary  was  two  shillings  and  claret 
a  shilling  a  quart,  and  at  any  enter¬ 
tainment  the  cost  of  wine  bore  a  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  bill  very  different 
from  that  it  bears  now.  Sherry,  by 
the  way,  was  scarcely  known  with  us 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  just  before  then,  too,  punch 
begins  to  figure  in  the  old  bills. 
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But  cider  and  small  beer  were  then, 
as  now,  the  great  drink  of  the  west 
country.  To-day  I  can  go  into  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  our  beautiful  Wessex  and  be¬ 
hind  many  a  cottage  and  farmhouse 
find  the  old  cider-house  of  those  days 
and,  still  standing  within  it,  the  mas¬ 
sive  oak  cider-press  and  “vollyer”  and 
troughs.  Now  as  then,  those  heaps  of 
streaked  and  ruddy  apples  which  are 
lying  out  in  the  orchard,  under  the  gray 
trunks  and  limbs  of  the  trees,  twink¬ 
ling  brightly  on  the  tufted  grass,  are 
carefully  gathered  up  by  willing  hands 
and  turned  into  hogsheads  of  sweet 
cider.  The  village  ale-houses  hereabout 
have  few  spirit-licences  between  them 
—that  trade  is  chlefiy  with  the  passer¬ 
by  who  belongs  elsewhere.  “A  mug  o’ 
zolder”  is  the  constant  call;  “a  pot  o’ 
beer”  ranks  next  to  it— pot,  because  at 
one  time  they  were  literally  stone  pots 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  even  then  “made 
in  Germany.”  Elsewhere  in  England 
l)eer  was  the  chief,  almost  the  only 
beverage  of  the  country  people,  and 
later,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Dorset 
beer  became  famous  and  popular,  if 
strong;  for  a  great  philosopher  of  that 
time,  who  came  a  journey  into  our 
west  country,  somewhat  unwisely  (but 
for  our  amusement)  recorded  in  his 
diary  its  influence  on  him:  “I  found 
the  effect  of  last  night’s  drinking  that 
foolish  Dorset,  which  was  pleasant 
enough,  but  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
me,  for  it  made  me  very  stupid  all 
day.”  But  during  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  even  to-day  in  our  more 
western  villages,  cider  has  been  and 
remains  supreme.  So  far  back  as  the 
days  of  the  merry  Charles  cider  was 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rebound 
in  temperament  and  so  came  to  the 
front.  And  when  that  unhappy  son 
of  Lucy  Walters,  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  staked  his  all  and  lost  it  at 
Sedgemoor,  which  is  a  day’s  ride  from 
here,  the  farmers  from  everywhere 
round  sent  countless  hogsheads  to  the 


King’s  forces  as  welcome  gifts.  Up 
to  that  time  the  apples  had  been  so 
carelessly  grown  that  the  cider  was 
called  “mordicant,”  and  sharp  indeed 
it  must  have  been,  if  we  can  realize 
that  the  sharp  cider  we  make  to-day  is 
sweet  beside  it.  But  greater  pride  in 
the  local  liquor  made  our  forefathers 
excel  in  its  making,  and  it  began  to 
be  so  popular  amongst  the  Wessex 
s(iuires  that  it  came  to  the  dignity  of 
being  bottled.  So  great  indeed  grew 
the  demand  that  in  a  village  which 
lies  apparently  asleep  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  that  drops  for  two  long  miles 
down  to  the  vale  of  Blackmore,  no  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  hogsheads  have 
been  brewed  in  one  year.  Nor  is 
cider  quite  the  mild  drink  some  people 
imagine  it  to  be.  Many  a  brawny 
giant  of  Wessex  succumbs  to  its  too 
potent  charm,  though  now  and  again 
you  may  chance  upon  a  seasoned  vet¬ 
eran  who.  as  he  lifts  the  blue  mug 
which  is  here  sacred  to  cider,  will  tell 
you  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  round 
gray  eyes,  “Lor,  bless  ’ee,  zurr,  Oi  do- 
ant  drlnky  vor  drunky;  Oi  do-a  drinky 
vor  dry.” 

It  is  not  until  well  on  in  “the  tea¬ 
cup  times  of  hood  and  hoop”  that 
I  discover  “corphee”  in  the  West  Coun¬ 
try,  when  it  was  on  sale  at  Dorchester, 
though  some  of  the  richer  peopie  prob¬ 
ably  had  It  earlier.  Of  course  it  took 
time  for  new  fashions  to  travel  down 
from  London,  for  Wessex  was  a  wild 
country  and  far  and  the  road  between 
us  worse  than  bad.  But  “the  China 
drink,  called  by  the  Chineans  Teha,  by 
other  nations  tay  alias  tee,”  came  to  us 
before  coffee,  and  was  drunk  in  our 
great  houses  soon  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  , 

At  this  time  our  peasants  ate  their 
food  off  “treene”  or  wooden  trenchers 
or  platters,  which  were  generally  made 
of  beech.  In  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Anne  these  could  be  bought  at  Ilmin- 
ster  Fair  (and  many  another)  for  eight- 
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pence  a  dozen  and  you  might  have 
your  choice  of  the  round  shape  or  the 
square.  But  undoubtedly  then  pewter 
had  found  its  way  into  all  our  farm¬ 
houses  and  the  homes  of  people  above 
peasant  rank.  And  most  admirable 
it  was.  You  can  find  to-day  in  west 
country  homes  these  pewter  services 
certainly  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old  and  as  good  as  ever.  Brilliantly 
polished,  such  a  service  of  plate  looks 
handsome  indeed  on  the  old  oak  dres¬ 
sers  that  still  survive  with  it.  As  to 
knives,  we  had  them  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  introduction  of  the  fork  into  Wes¬ 
sex  coincided;  and  I  do  not  think  our 
peasants  used  forks  before  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  if  then.  Each  person 
helped  himself  at  meals  and  would 
take  hold  of  the  end  of  the  joint  and 
cut  off  what  he  wanted— hence  the 
somewhat  later  idea  of  tying  paper  or 
a  cloth  round  the  end  of  the  joint 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  a  custom 
which  survives  in  the  paper  frill  with 
which  some  ornament  the  knuckle¬ 
bones  of  ham  and  cold  mutton.  It 
was  in  Queen  Anne’s  days,  too,  that 
silver  forks  became  the  vogue  in 
polite  circles,  but  we  did  not  know 
much  about  this  in  the  west  coun¬ 
try. 

Ill  health  is  a  bad  thing  at  any  time; 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  our 
friends  made  it  terrible  for  us.  Blood¬ 
letting,  of  course,  was  a  very  simple 
affair;  everybody  was  bled  twice  a 
year,  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn,  and 
people  lived  so  grossly  that  I  am  sure 
it  did  them  good.  Throughout  Wessex 
the  peasants  were  bled  on  Sunday 
mornings — at  sixpence  each.  The  bar¬ 
bers  were  the  surgeons  and  were  much 
more  plentiful  in  the  country  than  now. 
Bike  wise  men  (and  their  successors 
the  doctors)  they  adapted  their  prices 
to  their  patients.  A  gentleman  who 
so  Indulged  himself  as  to  go  to  bed  to 
be  bled  was  charged  half-a-crown.  and 


his  fine  lady  half-a-sovereign.  Certain 
days  were  unlucky  for  blood-letting 
and  nothing  would  induce  the  barbers 
to  operate  on  these  occasions.  As  to 
serious  diseases,  they  seem  to  have 
been  beyond  the  medical  skill  of  the 
day.  Our  villages  and  towns  simply 
drove  out  the  infected  from  their  midst. 
In  the  accounts  of  our  neighbor,  the 
borough,  I  find  that  the  mayor  some¬ 
times  paid  a  handsome  sum  to  a  man 
with  the  leprosy  or  the  small  pox  “to 
rid  him’’— to  induce  him  to  come  on  to 
us  I  I  read,  too,  of  men  being  paid  to 
watch  a  neighbor  whose  son  had  the 
small-pox  and  prevent  him  from  bring¬ 
ing  the  boy  into  the  town.  On  the 
other  hand  the  fame  of  quacks  spread 
far,  and  even  our  local  authorities  were 
not  above  believing  in  them  and  would 
often  pay  for  a  patient  to  go  to  such 
an  one— a  lad  went  from  the  next  par¬ 
ish  to  a  quack  in  Ireland  to  be  cured 
of  lameness. 

Amongst  our  remedies  herbs  of 
course  played  a  great  part.  “For 
salves,’’  runs  an  old  note-book  which 
had  a  great  vogue,  “the  country  par¬ 
son’s  wife  seeks  not  the  city,  and  pre¬ 
fers  her  garden  and  fields  before  all 
outlandish  gums.’’  Sage  was  held  a 
very  great  medicine:  it  was  even  asked 
(though  in  Latin,  I  admit)  “Why  should 
anyone  die  who  has  sage  in  his  gar¬ 
den?”  If  anyone  had  a  disease  of  the 
mouth,  the  eighth  psalm  should  be  read 
for  three  days,  seven  times  on  each 
day.  As  a  remedy  it  was  “sovereign.” 
For  insanity  or  fits  we  prescribed  whip¬ 
ping.  Little  wonder  that  mortality 
was  great— which  reminds  me  that  a 
coffin  was  not  often  seen  in  the  west 
country  before  the  eighteenth  century. 
Our  poor  were  burled  simply  in  their 
shrouds;  that  is  why  those  who  died 
of  the  plague  were  thought  to  infect 
the  ground.  There  is  a  large  mound 
in  our  churchyard  where  those  who 
died  of  the  plague  were  buried  in  a 
great  pit.  Even  to  this  day,  you  can- 
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not  find  a  man  in  the  village  who  will 
dig  a  new  grave  in  that  spot. 

In  the  days  I  recall  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  was  not  generally  practised.  Pro¬ 
fessional  scribes  undertook  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  little  they  needed  in  this  way. 
We  have  a  strange  old  legal  'document 
here  with  ninety  signatures,  of  which 
seven  only  are  autographs.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  marks— a  bird,  a  dog,  a 
wheel,  an  axe  or  mere  hieroglyphics  or 
impenetrable  cyphers.  But  every  gen¬ 
eration  was  becoming  more  literate 
than  the  last.  The  time  of  horn-books 
arrived:  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
tally  or  notched  stick  (though  some¬ 
times  used  to  this  day  in  Wessex)  be¬ 
gan  to  be  invaded  by  arithmetic  on 
paper.  Even  the  hour-glass  became 
less  needed  as  parish  clocks  increased 
in  number.  So  village  and  grammar 
schools  multiplied  and  were  patron¬ 
ized,  though  their  curriculum  was  often 
a  quaint  mixture  of  mental  instruction 
and  manual  work— to  my  thinking,  no 
bad  mixture  either.  Yet  one  Mrs. 
Itoche,  wife  of  the  then  parson  of  our 
next  parish,  lost  her  suit  when  it  was 
shown  that  a  child,  who  had  been  sum¬ 
marily  removed  from  her  care,  had 
been  placed  with  her  “to  be  bred  \ip 
and  taught  the  needle”  and  not  to  Ini 
utilized  as  a  handmaid. 

On  the  other  hand  tnere  was  great 
laxity,  as  we  should  say,  in  some  di¬ 
rections.  t'ock-fightlng  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  school-game;  and  the  masters 
used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  birds 
and  add  the  items  to  their  account 
against  the  parents.  Several  schools  in 
our  county  and  in  those  adjacent  kept 
packs  of  hounds,  and  a  holiday  to  en¬ 
able  the  boys  to  see  a  man  hanged  was 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
here  are  one  or  two  items  from  a  bill 
delivered  by  the  mistress  of  a  girls’ 
school  of  the  period.  They  are  those 
of  a  young  Wessex  lady  who  went  to 
a  boarding-school  in  Surrey.  She  was 
charged  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence 


for  “firing”  during  the  winter  half; 
among  other  things,  she  had  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  bolt  for  her  door,  soap  and 
starch,  calico  to  line  her  stockings,  a 
basin,  toothpicks  and  pattens.  The 
materials,  including  the  parchment,  for 
her  sampler,  cost  three  and  sixpence. 
The  sampler,  of  course,  was  the  great 
achievement  she  took  home  at  the  end 
of  the  half  year  to  demonstrate  the  in¬ 
estimable  benefit  of  the  education  she 
was  receiving. 

But  in  days  when  the  patch  was 
worn,  and  in  spite  of  much  that  w’ent 
to  their  discomfort,  the  Wessex  ladies 
were  not  wanting  in  spirit  or  beauty. 
Let  me  close  these  reminiscences  of 
the  west  country  by  telling  the  story 
of  a  Wessex  gentlewoman  who  was  as 
rich  as  she  was  beautiful.  Being  an 
heiress,  she  had  a  prescriptive  right  to 
be  w’himsical;  but  she  had  been  be¬ 
sieged  so  hotly  by  the  modish  Cupid  of 
that  day  and  had  refused  so  many  of¬ 
fers  for  her  person  and  her  possessions, 
that  the  amorous  and  spendthrift  gal¬ 
lants,  finding  that  to  l>edizen  arm  and 
leg  with  love-knots  availed  them  noth¬ 
ing,  declared  her  Invulnerable.  But 
at  last  it  chanced  that  being  present 
at  a  great  marriage  in  the  county  town 
she  met  a  gentleman,  a  brietless  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Temple,  to  whom  fell  the 
fortune  of  “tilling  her  eye." 

Wessex  beauties,  however,  hold 
views  of  their  own  on  courtship.  So 
she  conveyed  by  a  trusty  messenger  a 
challenge  to  this  stranger  to  fight  a 
duel  to  the  death  in  what  was  really 
her  own  demesne.  Without  knowing 
whence  the  challenge  came  or  where¬ 
fore — the  times  were  feckless— the 
stranger  kept  the  appointment;  but  can 
we  conceive  his  astonishment  when  he 
discovered  his  opponent  to  be  a  masked 
lady  of  whom,  of  course,  he  knew  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing.  The  lady,  with  much 
pretty  braggadocio  and  mouthing,  we 
may  be  sure,  peremptorily  challenged 
him  to  fight  her— or  mari’y  her!  The 
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amazed  Templar  was  dumbfounded,  as 
our  people  say;  but  at  last  regained 
wit  enough  to  suggest  that  she  should 
first  unmask.  Not  a  bit  of  it;  the  lady 
would  neither  unmask  nor  declare  her 
name;  she  merely  stamped  her  high 
heels  on  the  grass  and  drew  her  rapier. 
But  there  is  an  advantage  in  being 
bred  to  the  law,  and  the  barrister,  at 
length,  seems  to  have  reckoned  up 
with  some  discernment  the  evidence 
before  him.  The  extent  of  the  park, 
the  stately  lines  of  the  red  brick  house 
in  the  distance,  the  rich  attire,  the  spirit 
and  the  high  bearing  of  the  lady— all 
seemed  to  hang  together  as  a  chain  of 

MacmUlan's  Magar.loe. 


evidence  in  a  very  intimate  way.  So 
the  man  of  law,  drawing  a  deep  breath 
to  sustain  him,  I  doubt  not,  stoutly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  rather  wed  the 
gentlewoman  than  court  her  skill;  and 
in  as  short  a  time  as  it  could  be  man¬ 
aged  in  those  daj's  (and  that  was  very 
short  indeed)  he  wedded  beautiful  Mis¬ 
tress  Joyce  and  entered  into  possession 
of  the  glories  of  Walton. 

And,  at  least,  this  may  serve  to  show 
that  our  Wessex  gentlewomen  have  a 
tine  spirited  way  of  getting  what  they 
want.  But  dare  I  claim  this  as  an¬ 
other  custom  peculiar  to  the  west 
country? 

A.  Montefiore-lirice. 


THE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


All  day  I  had  been  riding  round  the 
ruins  of  Ephesus,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  rain  fell  heavily,  so  that  I  was  glad 
to  hurry  back  along  the  Via  Sacra 
with  its  empty  tombs  to  the  shelter  of 
the  inn  at  Ayasoluk. 

There  Mr.  Karpouza.  the  landlord, 
had  prepared  a  capital  dinner,  and  I 
found  a  good  fire  blazing  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  in  the  dining-room.  And  soon,  as 
the  dark  February  afternoon  closed  in, 
in  thick  cold  mist,  the  lamp  was  light¬ 
ed,  and  I  sat  down  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  fare. 

Driven  into  the  inn  by  stress  of 
weather  came  a  tobacco  trader,  who. 
with  a  low  bow,  took  a  chair  opposite 
to  me  and  ate  his  soup  in  silence. 

We  began  to  talk  about  travelling 
other  than  by  rail  in  such  Inclement 
weather.  The  trader  was  bound  for 
Scala  Nuova,  which  would  have  neces¬ 
sitated  a  long  drive  through  almost  im¬ 
passable  country.  Then  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  upon  the  latest  news  of 


Tchakegie,  the  brigand.  Mr.  Karpouza 
had  agreed  with  us  in  our  self-congrat¬ 
ulations  on  being  so  well  housed;  but 
at  the  mention  of  Tchakegie  he  made 
frantic  signs  from  behind  my  back  to 
the  trader  to  change  the  subject.  At 
length  he  could  keep  silence  no  longer. 

“If  you  talk  like  this  no  more  travel¬ 
lers  will  come  this  way.” 

“But,”  I  said,  “Tchakegie  lives  some 
distance  from  here.” 

“Only  the  name  of  his  place  is  un¬ 
fortunately  the  same  as  this.  It  is 
called  Ayasoluk,”  said  the  trader, 

Mr.  Karpouza  fairly  groaned.  “It 
means  the  place  of  St.  John,”  he  said 
apologetically,  “but  why  the  place  of 
that  ruflJan  should - ” 

“He’s  no  ruflian!”  exclaimed  the 
trader. 

“It  is  my  misfortune,”  bewailed  Mr, 
Karpouza,  “that  just  the  home  of  that 
brigand,  of  all  people,  should  be  of  the 
same  name  as  my  own!” 

“But  no  one  would  take  you  for  a 
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brigand,  Mr.  Karpouza,”  I  said,  "un¬ 
less,  of  course,  you  are  as  like  Tcbake- 
gie  as  the  name  of  your  place.” 

"Oh  Lord!”  exclaimed  the  trader. 
“Like  Tchakegie,  oh  Lord!” 

“Did  you  ever  know  Tchakegie?”  I 
asked. 

“Yes,  very  well  indeed,  in  former 
days.  He  is  no  ruflian,  but  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

"Now,  Mr.  Karpouzii,  you  hear  that!” 
I  said,  “and  you  must  let  us  talk  about 
him  with  a  view  to  his  capture,  you 
understand.” 

"Y’es,”  cried  the  trader,  “that’s  just 
it.  Whoever  catches  liim  will  get  a 
lot  of  money  by  it.” 

“What  would  be  the  best  way?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  the  trader, 
pushing  away  his  pudding  plate  and 
lighting  a  cigarette,  “Tchakegie  is  not 
like  any  other  brigand.  He  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman— the  most  perfect  gentleman  in 
all  Asia.  He  will  never  harm  a  lady, 
nor  a  woman,  nor  a  child.  He  will 
never  harm  a  merchant  either,  tliough 
he  may  take  from  him  a  contribution— 
not  too  much,  but  something.  He  is 
good— oh,  how  good!— to  the  poor.  But 
when  it  comes  to  cruel  people  and  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  officers— ah!  these  are 
the  ones  he  likes  to  catch;  and  the 
officials,  yes— those  too  he  will  shoot. 
That  is  why  the  people  have  given  him 
a  name.  He  is  ‘The  Justice  of  the 
Mountains,’  for  it  is  he  that  punishes.” 

“But  he  cannot  make  much  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  at  that  rate,”  I  observed.  “Don’t 
you  think  he  would  be  better  off  keep¬ 
ing  an  inn,  for  instance?” 

“But,  certainly,  he  is  rich— very,  very 
rich,”  answered  the  trader.  “He 
knows  who  the  people  are  who  have 
been  cruel,  and  have  taken  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money.  Those  are  the  ones  he 
looks  after,  and  he  takes  their  money 
away  and  gives  it  to  the  poor  and  to 
those  who  have  not  enough,  and  some 
he  keeps  for  himself.  Ah!  yes;  he  is 


well  called  ‘The  Justice  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains.’  ” 

“But  how  would  you  propose  to 
catch  him?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  he  is  the  most  frank  and  gen¬ 
erous-hearted  man  alive,  and  if  I  went 
to  his  place  and  said,  ‘Here,  Tchakegie, 
1  want  your  photograph,’  he  would  say, 
‘My  photograph!  What  for?’  and  I 
would  say,  ‘Oh,  just  to  sell  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  make  a  little  money,  for, 
you  see,  I  am  only  a  poor  fellow.’ 
Tchakegie  would  say,  ‘All  right;  you 
shall  have  it.’  Well,  when  I  had  got 
that  I  could  make  a  lot  of  money  by 
that.” 

“Quite  so;  and  the  price  upon  his 
head— this  frank,  generous-hearted 
friend  of  yours— you  would  get  that, 
too.” 

“Ah!  that’s  it.  Y'ou  see,  he  would 
go  anywhere  to  help  a  friend.  That 
would  be  the  way  to  catch  him;  but 
few  people  know  what  he  looks  like, 
and  he  is  so  different— so  very  different 
—from  what  people  expect  that  they 
might  talk  to  him  for  a  long  while 
without  knowing  who  he  is.” 

“He  has  never  caught  you?”  I  asked. 

‘‘Me!  never.  He  would  never  hurt 
me.  I  knew  him  w’ell  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  he  turned  brigand.” 

“What  was  he  before  lie  turned  brig¬ 
and?” 

“Well,  it  was  in  this  way.  Many 
years  ago  now  his  father  offended  the 
officials— in  the  reign  of  the  late  Sultan 
that  was— and  in  consequence  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  the  mountains  and 
turn  brigand.  In  these  days  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  exiled.  A  good 
many  years  passed,  and  the  present 
Sultan  came  to  the  throne.  Then  an 
occasion  offered,  and  he  accepted  the 
Sultan’s  pardon— that  is,  he  surren¬ 
dered  and  was  given  a  billet  some¬ 
where  in  the  army.  A  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  an  expedition  started  into  the 
mountains  and  he  was  ordered  to  go 
too.  He  took  with  him  his  son  Tcha- 
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kegie,  who  was  then  quite  a  boy. 
Tchakegie  was  riding  In  the  rear,  and 
as  they  rode  up  the  mountain  the  road 
turned  like  a  serpent,  as  you  know  it 
does  sometimes,  and  Tchakegie  saw’  an 
officer  level  his  gun  and  take  aim  at 
his  father,  who  w’as  in  front,  and  shoot 
him  dead  through  the  back. 

“That  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Tchakegie,  and  the  impression  had 
time  to  deepen,  for  the  officer  who  shot 
his  father  accused  the  boy  before  the 
authorities  of  a  crime  w’hich  he  had 
not  committed,  and  he  was  put  in  pris¬ 
on  for  six  years.  Six  years  makes  a 
difference  in  the  life  of  a  boy,  and 
w’hen  Tchakegie  came  out  of  prison 
he  was  a  young  man  with  a  settled 
purpose.  He  went  to  find  the  officer 
who  shot  his  father,  and  having  found 
him  he  shot  him  dead,  and  then  he  fied 
to  the  mountains  and  turned  brigand. 
Yes!  what  else  could  he  do?  lie  is 
not  old  now.  only  twenty-eight  or  thir¬ 
ty.  But  he  is  not  like  other  brigands. 
His  life  has  not  made  him  bloodthirst.v. 
and  he  is  not  greedy.  Other  brigands 
will  sometimes  take  the  ransom  and 
then  kill  the  people.  Yes!  and  they  do 
w’orse  things  to  women  and  children, 
and  they  cut  off  people’s  fingers  and 
toes  and  send  them  to  the  people’s 
friends  and  relations.  They  do  that 
out  of  spite.  Tchakegie  is  not  like 
that;  you  might  almost  think  that  he 
is  sorry  to  be  a  brigand  at  all.  though 
he  is  so  rich  and  has  so  much  power. 
For  every  governor  in  this  country  is 
afraid  of  him  since  he  is  ‘The  .Justice 
of  the  Mountains.’  They  know’  w’hat 
will  happen  to  them  if  they  go  too  far 
in  their  ways  and  Tchakegie  gets  to 
hear  about  it. 

“I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  him. 
There  are  many  like  it,  for  he  is  very 
good  to  the  poor.  Once  there  w’ere 
some  poor  people  who  worked  very 
hard  on  their  farm.  They  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter-only  that  daughter— and  she  was 
a  verj’  pretty  girl.  Well,  there  w’as  a 


brigand,  and  he  w’anted  to  have  her.. 
So  he  came  with  his  men  and  took  her 
aw’.ay.  Now,  Tchakegie  knew’  this  old 
man,  and  as  he  chanced  to  ride  that 
way,  he  stopped  at  the  farm  to  rest 
himself;  and  he  found  the  old  man. 
and  his  wife  quite  crazy.  When  he 
made  out  what  it  was  that  made 
them  so  cnizy,  he  said,  ‘Don’t 
w’orry  any  more.  You  shall  have  your 
daughter  to-morrow— all  safe.’  So  he 
rode  away.  The  brigands  meantime 
had  got  to  their  house  and  set  down  the 
girl,  and  she  sat  in  a  comer  and  w’as 
very  frightened.  While  they  sat  round 
a  table  drinking  mastic,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  Tchakegie  came  in.  And  they  said 
to  him,  ‘Sit  dow’ii,’  and  he  said,  ‘I  w’ill 
not  sit  down.  What  is  that  girl  doing 
there?’  ‘Oh!’  they  said,  ‘that  is  only  a 
girl,  never  mind  her— sit  dow’ii.’  ‘I 
W’ill  not  sit  down,’  said  Tchakegie. 
’while  that  girl  is  there.  She  must  go 
to  lier  ow’n  place.’  Then  he  blew’  his 
whistle,  and  before  these  brigands 
could  move,  Telia kegie’s  men  w’ere  in 
the  room.  And  Tchakegie  shot  the 
chief  brigand  dead  himself,  and  some 
more  of  the  others  w’ere  shot  too.  That 
was  to  teach  brigands  not  to  do  such 
things.  Then  he  took  the  girl  and 
brought  her  safely  to  her  parents  as 
he  promised  he  w’ould  do.  This  he  did 
to  teach  brigands  not  to  do  such  things. 

“You  see  now’  the  thing  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  catch  Tchakegie.  If  w’e 
lost  him,  things  w’ould  be  very  much 
worse.  The  peasants  know’  that,  and 
they  like  him  much,  much  better  than 
the  officials.  If  we  had  not  Tchakegie, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  who  w’ould  keep 
the  officials  in  order.  Then,  if  he 
meets  a  man  who  is  poor  and  can’t  get 
along  because  he  w’ants  a  little  money 
loaned  to  him,  Tchakegie  gives  him  the 
money,  and  does  not  mind  if  he  never 
gets  paid.  He  helps  them  besides  in 
many  w’ays  that  the  officials  will  not 
do.  Just  lately  he  has  made  a  bridge 
and  repaired  a  road,  because  every 
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fear  many  poor  people  were  drowned 
there,  and  they  could  not  get  their 
produce  to  the  market.  Tchakegie  paid 
a  man  4001.  to  build  a  bridge.  Since 
ttien  Tchakegie  has  heard  that  the  man 
cheated  him  and  spent  only  2001., 
which  may  be  because  be  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  those  things.  Now  be  is  look¬ 
ing  for  that  man  to  take  2001.  off  him. 

“But  the  cleverest  thing  he  ever  did 
happened  the  other  day,  and  that  is 
why  you  will  see  how  busy  they  are 
now  trying  to  catch  him.  Yes!  The 
•oldiers  are  being  sent  up  from  Smyr¬ 
na,  and  one  was  so  frightened  that  be 
had  apoplexy  and  died  before  he 
started. 

“How  can  they  catch  him  when  he 
knows  every  turn  in  the  mountains, 
and  when  many  people  would  conceal 
him?  Then  he  can  shoot  very  well, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  shoot  at  all. 
But  this  last  thing  be  did  exceeds  all 
the  rest.  He  went  into  a  bouse  In  the 
middle  of  a  town  in  broad  daylight, 
and  walked  out  again  with  seven  or 
eight  thousand  pounds.  It  was  the 
feast  at  the  end  of  Ramfldan,  and  he 
went  into  the  town  dressed  as  an 
Im&m.  He  went  to  the  house  of  a  very 
rich  man  who  was  a  miser,  and  the 
servants  opened  the  door  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  dressed  as  an  Imftm;  for 
it  is  the  custom  that  Imams  go  to  the 
houses  of  the  rich— especially  the  very 
rich— to  pray  there  in  the  morning  of 
the  feast,  and  they  get  paid  for  doing 
it.  So  the  servants  thought  Tchakegie 
was  the  Imam  who  had  come  to  pray. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  out.  He 
had  gone  to  the  mosque  to  say  his 
prayers.  So  the  Imam— that  was  Tcha¬ 
kegie— went  in  to  wait  for  him.  When 
the  man  came  back  to  his  house  Tcha¬ 
kegie  opened  the  door  to  him  and  said, 
‘Do  you  know  me?  I  am  Tchakegie. 
Give  me  now  your  money,  or  I’ll  have 
your  life,’  and  he  drew  out  a  revolver. 

“The  man  was  terribly  frightened. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  money.  Tcha- 
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kegie  opened  the  door  to  one  of  his 
own  men,  while  Tchakegie  himself 
went  with  the  man  to  the  safe  to  fetch 
the  money.  There  was  much  gold  and 
a  great  deal  of  silver.  Tchakegie  took 
for  himself  all  the  gold,  about  six 
thousand  pounds.  The  silver  he  gave 
to  the  five  men  who  were  with  him, 
who  were  admitted  one  by  one.  Then 
they  went  away.  It  was  market-day 
in  the  town,  and  no  one  took  special 
notice  of  the  strange  Imfim  who 
walked  throygh  the  market  alone,  and 
went  out  of  the  town  into  the  country 
through  the  same  gate  with  many  of 
the  country  people  who  were  returning 
home. 

“What  happened  to  the  man  is  the 
question.  Perhaps  he  was  too  dazed 
to  take  action.  Anyhow,  when  be  did 
arrive  at  the  Konak  half  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  to  give  information,  be  was  so 
incoherent,  and  the  tale  be  told  was 
so  strange,  that  the  ofBcials  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.” 

This  was  the  tobacco  trader’s  story 
of  Tchakegie,  the  renowned  brigand— 
the  modern  Robin  Hood— “The  Justice 
of  the  Mountains,”  in  Asia  Minor.  La¬ 
ter  on— it  was  as  he  foretold— a  great 
stir  was  made  to  catch  Tchakegie,  and 
I  saw  the  troops  who  were  sent  up 
from  Smyrna.  The  Vail  also  came 
himself.  The  soldiers  went  into  the 
mountains  and  arrived  at  a  bouse 
where  Tchakegie  or  some  of  his  men 
were  said  to  be.  A  dispute  arose  aa 
to  what  should  be  done,  whether  the 
house  should  be  taken  in  the  darkness 
by  assault,  or  whether  they  should  wait 
till  daylight.  The  dispute  dr.ngged  on 
till  morning,  and  with  the  morning 
came  Tchakegie.  As  soon  as  the  news 
reached  the  soldiers  there  was  a  stam¬ 
pede.  Some  forty  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  by  Tchakegie  himself,  as  in 
their  hurry  to  escape  they  took  the 
nearest  path— a  narrow  mountain  track 
—at  the  bottom  of  which  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  with  his  rifie. 
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The  account  of  this  defeat  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  was  given  me  in  our  logia,  and 
the  narrator  wound  up  by  remarking— 

“I  wonder  if  the  Vail  can  do  any¬ 
thing!  They  say  that  Tchakegie  car¬ 
ries  a  talisman  with  him  which  pre¬ 
vents  his  being  shot.” 

“That  is  so,”  remarked  Hadja,  who 
sat  on  the  floor  before  the  brazier  en¬ 
gaged  in  her  favorite  occupation  of 
making  coffee— “that  is  so,  for  we 
know  that  if  a  bullet  strikes  bis  flesh 
it  falls  to  the  ground.” 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not  the  read¬ 
er  must  decide  for  himself.  At  all 
events  the  greater  part  of  the  stories 
told  me  of  Tchakegie  were,  I  believe, 
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substantially  so,  and  no  doubt  he  is  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  character. 
A  better  government  would  provide  a 
career  for  such  a  man.  Instead  of 
living  in  bis  mountain  stronghold 
breathing  defiance  and  executing  ven¬ 
geance  upon  corrupt  and  venial  ofll- 
cials,  he  might  be  fighting  his  coun¬ 
try’s  battles,  or  helping  to  carry  out 
some  greatly  needed  scheme  of  roads 
or  irrigation. 

At  all  events  his  character  and  life 
as  sketched  to  me  suggested  the  fact 
that  Turkey  can  produce  men  of  met¬ 
tle,  with  rude  ideals  of  justice,  by  n* 
means  devoid  of  heroism. 

Frances  MacNah. 
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At  his  death  Professor  Mommsen  oc¬ 
cupied  a  unique  position  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Europe.  By  common  consent  he 
was  the  foremost  scholar,  both  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
attainments,  and  the  extraordinary  lite¬ 
rary  value  of  one  or  two  of  his  works. 
He  was  also  the  accepted  savant  of  the 
(German  people,  the  tutelary  intellec¬ 
tual  genius  of  his  country.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  his  business  to  ex¬ 
pound  German  ideals  and  to  give  voice 
to  racial  ambitions.  His  verdict  on 
.“iny  question,  whether  of  the  day  or 
of  all  time,  was  accepted  by  the  large 
proportion  of  his  countrymen.  He 
may  rank  with  Savigny  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  academic  lawyers,  who 
have  brought  into  the  sphere  of  legal 
maxims  a  constructive  historical  spirit, 
and  shown  us  the  great  edifice  rising 
out  of  the  swamps  of  primitive  soci¬ 
ety.  The  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latin- 
arum  for  which  he  was  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific 
study  of  the  most  Important  of  original 
authorities,  and  classical  epigraphy 


owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  modem 
scholar.  But  his  great  achievement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  which  he 
wrote  less  for  the  student  than  for  the 
ordinary  reader.  He  wrote  the  history 
of  Rome,  not  as  a  mosaic  of  painfully 
deciphered  facts,  but  as  a  story  of  liv¬ 
ing  men,  a  drama  of  the  rise  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  human  peoples.  Only 
a  laborious  scholar  can  know  what  a 
deep  foundation  of  scholarship  under¬ 
lies  the  vivid  narrative;  but  the  most 
prosaic  of  men  can  feel  in  the  tale 
something  of  an  epic  magnificence. 
Mommsen  carried  the  same  vitality 
into  his  politics.  An  enthusiastic  Lib¬ 
eral  from  the  first,  and  a  strenuous  op¬ 
ponent  of  Bismarck,  he  remained  to  the 
end  a  keen  critic  of  policies  and  politi¬ 
cians.  W’hatever  our  verdict  on  his 
work,  all  must  feel  that  a  great  figure 
has  departed  from  the  world. 

Being  a  man  before  he  was  a  scholar, 
he  carried  into  scholarship  a  profound 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  man  of 
action.  Like  Freeman,  he  always  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  unity  of  history,  and 
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refused  to  change  his  attitude  towards 
the  protagonists  merely  because  they 
had  been  two  thousand  years  in  their 
graves.  He  was  as  keenly  interested, 
and,  let  it  be  said,  as  violent  a  parti¬ 
san,  in  the  quarrels  of  Sullans  and  Ma¬ 
rians  as  be  was  in  the  debates  of  the 
Reichstag.  For  him  there  was  no  dis¬ 
tinction  in  nature  between  1805  and 
B.C.  90.  Hence  we  never  find  in  him 
the  severely  balanced  judgments  and 
the  scrupulous  impartiality  of  calmer 
historians.  He  wrote  his  history  with 
certain  fixed  presuppositions  in  bis 
mind,  but  happily  they  are  so  vers"^ 
clear  on  every  page  that  the  student 
can  detect  them  and  allow  for  them. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  democrat, 
rejoicing  in  the  strength  of  the  people, 
and  when  he  found  a  man  capable  of 
leading  the  masses,  ready  to  fall  down 
and  worship  him.  But  the  democracy 
must  be  a  militant  one.  The  Ineffective 
philanthropist  gets  from  him  nothing 
but  contempt.  It  is  the  strong  man, 
the  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  who  can  dis¬ 
cern  the  power  of  the  “body-guard 
from  the  pavement,”  and  use  it  to 
shatter  effete  institutions,  who  com¬ 
mands  his  admiration.  That  Teutonic 
characteristic,  which  is  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  in  such  very  opposite 
people  as  Bismarck  and  Nietzsche,  is 
very  strong  in  this  historian’s  mind. 
He  believes  in  and  preaches  the  gospel 
of  strength,  and  the  strong  unjust  man 
seems  to  him  more  worth  having  than 
a  century  of  the  ineffectual  good. 
Hence  his  democracy  is  a  fighting 
force,  and  only  one  step  removed  from 
a  tyranny.  For  constitutional  fictions 
and  beliefs  which  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  he  has  a  complete  scorn, 
and  the  upholders  of  an  old  regime 
rarely  get  justice  at  his  hands.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  stated  the 
Senatorial  case  fairly,  or  done  that 
justice  to  the  old  Republicans  which 
he  has  done  so  amply  to  the  Icono¬ 
clasts.  Liberal  though  be  calls  him- 
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self,  his  sympathies  are  far  more  with 
Sulla  than  with  the  Gracchi,  who  dis¬ 
covered  a  truth  which  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  develop  logically;  with 
Catiline  and  “those  terrible  energies, 
the  wicked,”  than  with  Cicero  and 
academic  virtue.  No  one  can  forget 
that  portrait  of  Cicero,  which,  bitten  in 
with  vitriolic  energy,  has  so  biassed 
the  world  that  there  seems  small 
chance  of  that  excellent  man  of  letters 
getting  justice  for  many  a  day.  But 
it  is  in  his  account  of  Caesar  that 
Mommsen’s  imagination  carries  him  to 
the  plane  of  creative  literature.  In 
the  main  it  is  no  doubt  correct,  though 
for  some  of  his  more  sensational  theo¬ 
ries,  such  as  the  motive  with  which 
Caesar  undertook  the  Gallic  Wars,  there 
seems  scanty  warrant  from  the  authori¬ 
ties.  The  great  epic  of  the  career  of 
the  aristocrat,  who  passes  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  iconoclasm  to  a  profoundly  con¬ 
structive  policy,  and  at  last  lays  down 
his  life  as  the  seal  on  the  task  he  has 
finished,  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  historian.  Mommsen  had  always 
a  good  deal  of  the  dramatist’s  art,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  narrative  leads 
up  to  the  climax,  the  crossing  of  the 
Rubicon,  is  moving  drama  as  well  as 
great  history. 

But  if  he  so  carried  his  politics  into  his 
history  that  he  seems  to  give  his  narra¬ 
tive  a  contemporary  interest,  there  was 
a  reflex  action,  and  he  Imported  from 
his  history  certain  principles  which 
determined  his  attitude  to  questions  of 
his  own  day.  His  conception  of  civic 
freedom  was  rather  Roman  than  mod¬ 
ern.  For  the  cast-off  rags  of  feudal¬ 
ism  and  clericalism  be  had  nothing  but 
contempt,  but  in  discarding  one  set  of 
bonds  he  imposed  another.  He  was 
at  all  times  a  thorough-going  Individ¬ 
ualist.  He  detested  slavei-y,  and  the 
war  between  North  and  South  in 
America  seemed  to  him  a  holy  crusade. 
But  his  conception  of  freedom,  like 
that  of  most  Individualists,  was  nar- 
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row  and  abstract;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  submit  to  other  bonds.  He  was 
nominally  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
Imperialism,  but  in  practice  be  was  an 
enthusiast  for  the  domination  of  bis 
own  Teutonic  race.  His  nationalism 
was  strong  enough  to  make  him  a  vio¬ 
lent  critic  of  the  policy  of  other  peo¬ 
ples,  as  in  bis  ill-judged  comments  on 
the  Boer  War,  but  it  was  a  nationalism 
Quite  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  old 
democratic  cult  of  the  “strong  man”  is 
always  somewhere  in  the  back  of  his 
mind.  The  people  are  the  only  source 
of  power  and  of  political  wisdom,  so 
ran  bis  creed;  but  they  must  be  led, 
and  their  leader  should  tolerate  no  mal¬ 
contents.  He  was  so  like  Bismarck 
that  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  him.  The  truth  is  that  no 
Conservativism  is  so  unsbakeable  as  a 
certain  kind  of  Liberalism  which  pro¬ 
fesses  a  small  number  of  Liberal  dog¬ 


mas,  but  is  by  temperameut  bureau¬ 
cratic  and  absolutist.  To  Mommsen 
the  Hague  Convention  was  merely  a 
misprint  in  history,  Socialism  a  danger¬ 
ous  heresy,  and  popular  liberties  an  un¬ 
certain  growth  which  should  be  blessed 
but  also  Jealously  curtailed.  His  hon¬ 
esty  and  political  courage  were  always 
remarkable,  and  were  so  recognized  by 
bis  countrymen  that  towards  the  end 
of  bis  life  be  was  granted  a  kind  of 
indulgence  for  free  speech,  and  held 
a  position  of  whimsical  independence. 
But  the  net  result  of  his  teaching 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  riveting 
of  militarist  and  bureaucratic  shackles 
upon  his  compatriots,  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  every  grandiose  racial  am¬ 
bition.  Like  the  Republican  Whigs  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  showed  how 
reaction  can  masquerade  in  the  cap  of 
liberty. 


THE  HALF-PIXY. 

Did  ever  you  meet  the  Pixies  between  the  night  and  day? 

Ay,  once  I  met  the  Pixies  along  the  Abbot's  Way. 

The  sea-shine  and  the  moonshine  made  up  a  shining  mist. 

And  I  that  went  to  meet  niy  maid  a  Pixy's  lips  I  kissed. 

I  kissed  her  on  the  laughing  mouth,  and  on  the  forehead  pale, 
I  never  kissed  a  woman  more,  for  in  a  fairy-tale 
I  live  and  ever  wander  from  dream  to  sweeter  dream. 

And  they  are  fools  that  call  me  fool  because  at  plover’s  scream 
I  answer  as  a  shipwrecked  man  that  sees  a  ship  at  sail. 

The  plover  is  the  Pixies’  bird,  and  when  I  hear  him  cry, 
What  matters  it  that  women  laugh  whenever  I  pass  by 
The  plover  yet  shall  lead  me  up  along  a  moon-washed  way, 

And  I  shall  find  my  Pixy  love  between  the  night  and  day. 

When  dust-clouds  travel  down  the  road  I  look  to  see  her  pass. 

I  ask  the  hollies  in  the  hedge,  the  ox-eyes  in  the  grass. 

When  last  they  heard  a  Pixy’s  song,  or  heard  a  Pixy’s  foot; 
And  the  Jealous  trees  are  silent,  the  envious  flowers  mute. 

And  what  they  see  at  midnight  they  will  not  tell,  alas! 
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But  there’s  a  time  to  find  them,  and  for  that  time  I  wait 
Ready  to  rise  and  follow  though  it  be  through  Death’s  gate, 

For  one  kiss  on  a  Pixy’s  mouth  has  made  of  mortal  me 
Half-Pixy,  as  the  Goodwin  Is  half  quicksand  and  half  sea. 

ffora  Chetson. 

Black  and  White. 


POETS  OF  THE  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE  CLEMENT  MAROT. 
If  In  Charles  of  Orleans  the  first  note  XII.  could  bring  to  letters.  By  a 


of  the  French  Renaissance  is  heard,  if 
in  Villon  you  find  first  its  energy  ap¬ 
pearing  above  ground,  yet  both  are 
forerunners  only. 

With  Marot  one  is  in  the  full  tide  of 
the  movement  The  discovery  of 
America  had  preceded  his  birth  by 
three  or  perhaps  four  years.  His  early 
manhood  was  filled  with  all  that  fer¬ 
ment,  all  that  enormous  branching  out 
of  human  life,  which  was  connected 
with  the  expansion  of  Spain;  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  scarlet  and  the 
gold.  A  man  Just  of  age  when  Luther 
was  first  condemned,  living  his  active 
manhood  through  the  experience  of  the 
great  battlefields  in  Italy,  wounded  (a 
valet  rather  than  a  soldier)  at  Pavia, 
the  perpetual  chorus  of  Francis  I., 
privileged  to  witness  the  first  stroke  of 
the  pickaxe  against  the  mediaeval 
Louvre,  and  to  see  the  first  Italian 
dignity  of  the  great  stone  houses  on 
the  Loire— being  all  this  the  Renais¬ 
sance  was  the  stuff  on  which  his  life 
was  worked. 

His  blood  and  descent  were  typical 
enough  of  the  work  he  had  to  do.  His 
own  father  was  one  of  the  last  set 
rhymers  of  the  dying  Middle  Ages. 
All  his  boyhood  was  passed  among 
that  multitude  of  little  dry  “wrlters- 
down  of  verse”  with  which,  in  Paris, 
the  Middle  Ages  died;  they  were  not  a 
swarm,  for  they  were  not  living;  they 
were  a  heap  of  dust.  All  his  early 
work  is  touched  with  the  learned, 
tedious,  unbeautiful  industry  which 
was  all  that  the  elder  men  round  Louis 


happy  accident  there  were  mixed  in 
him,  however,  two  vigorous  springs  of 
inspiration,  each  ready  to  receive  the 
new  forces  that  were  working  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  each  destined  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  new  time.  These 
springs  w'ere  first,  learned  Normandy, 
quiet,  legal,  well-founded,  deep  in 
grass,  wealthy;  and  secondly,  the  arid 
brilliancy  of  the  South:  Quercy  and 
the  country  round  Cahors.  His  father 
was  a  Norman  pure  bred,  who  had 
come  down  and  married  into  that  sharp 
land  where  the  summer  is  the  note  of 
the  whole  year,  and  where  the  travel¬ 
ler  chiefly  remembers  vineyards,  lix- 
ards  on  the  walls,  short  shadows, 
sleep  at  noon,  and  blinding  roads  of 
dust.  The  first  years  of  his  childhood 
w'ere  spent  in  the  Southern  town,  so 
that  the  south  entered  into  him 
thoroughly.  The  language  that  he 
never  wrote,  the  Languedoc,  was  that, 
perhaps,  in  which  he  thought  during 
all  his  life.  It  was  his  mother’s. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  all  bis  modem 
readers,  it  will  be  noticed  probably 
with  peculiar  force  by  English  readers, 
that  the  fame  of  Marot  during  his  life¬ 
time  and  his  historical  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  Renaissance  has  In  it 
something  exaggerated  and  false.  One 
cannot  help  a  perpetual  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  religious  quarrel,  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Court,  the  strong  per¬ 
sonal  friendships  and  enmities  which 
surrounded  him  had  not  had  more  to 
do  with  his  reputation  than  his  facility, 
or  even  his  genius,  for  rhyme. 
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Whenever  be  wanted  £100  be  asked 
it  of  the  King,  with  the  grave  promise 
that  be  would  bestow  upon  him  im¬ 
mortality. 

From  Konsard,  or  from  Du  Bellay, 
we,  here  in  the  north,  could  understand 
that  phrase;  from  Marot  it  carries  a 
flavor  of  the  grotesque.  Good  song 
indeed  and  a  great  power  over  the 
material  one  uses  in  singing  last  iudeh- 
nitely;  they  last  as  long  as  the  sub¬ 
lime  or  the  terrible  in  literature,  but 
we  forbear  to  associate  with  them— 
perhaps  unjustly— the  conception  of 
greatness. 

If  indeed  anyone  were  to  main¬ 
tain  that  Marot  was  not  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  admirable  poet  he  would 
prove  himself  ignorant  of  the  language 
in  which  Marot  wrote,  but  let  the  most 
sympathetic  turn  to  what  is  best  in  his 
verse,  let  them  turn  for  instance  to 
that  charming  lyric:  “A  sa  Dame 
Malade”  or  to  “The  Ballad  of  Old 
Time.”  and  they  will  see  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  is  amplified  by 
music,  and  which  sometimes  demands 
the  aid  of  music  to  appear  at  all.  They 
will  see  quite  plainly  that  Marot  took 
pleasure  in  playing  with  words  and 
arranged  them  well,  felt  keenly  and 
happily,  had  even  some  fecundity,  but 
they  will  doubt  whether  poetry  was 
necessarily  for  him  the  most  serious 
business  of  life. 

Why,  then,  has  he  taken  the  place 
claimed  for  him,  and  why  is  he  firmly 
secure  in  the  place  of  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  as  it  were,  to  that  glorious 
century  whose  dawn  he  enjoyed  and 
helped  to  beautify? 

I  will  explain  It. 

It  is  becanse  he  is  national.  He  rep¬ 
resents  not  what  is  most  this,  or  most 
that— “highest,”  “noblest,”  “truest.” 
“best.”  and  all  the  rest  of  It— In  his 
countrymen,  but  rather  what  Is  most 
common. 

Did  you  meet  him  to-day  in  the 
Strand  you  would  know  at  once  that 


you  had  to  do  with  a  Frenchman,  and, 
probably,  with  a  kind  of  poet. 

He  was  short,  square  in  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  tending  in  middle  age  to  fatness. 
A  dark  hair  and  beard;  large  brown  eyes 
of  the  south,  a  great,  rounded,  wrin¬ 
kled  forehead  like  Verlaine's;  a  happy 
mouth,  a  nose  a  trifle  insignificant, 
completed  him.  Who  knows  but  we 
may  meet  somewhere,  under  cypress 
trees  at  last,  these  great  poets  of  a 
better  age,  and  find  Rousard  a  very 
happy  man.  Du  Bellay,  a  gentleman, 
Malherbe,  for  all  that  be  was  a  north¬ 
erner,  we  may  mistake  if  w'e  find 
him  ever,  for  a  Catalonian.  Villon  a 
Bohemian  that  many  cities  have  pro¬ 
duced;  Charles  of  Orleans  one  of  that 
very  high  nobility  remnants  of  which 
are  still  to  be  discovered  in  Europe. 
But  when  we  see  Marot  (if  we  ever  see 
him),  our  first  thought  will  certainly 
be,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  have  come 
across  a  Frenchman;  and  the  more 
French  for  a  touch  of  the  common¬ 
place. 

See  how’  French  was  the  whole 
career! 

W’hatever  is  new  attracts  him.  The 
reform  attracts  him.  It  was  chic  to 
have  to  do  with  these  new  things. 
He  had  the  French  ignorance  of  what 
was  foreign  and  alien;  the  French 
curiosity  to  meddle  with  it  because  It 
had  come  from  abroad;  the  French 
passion  for  opposing,  for  struggling; — 
and  beneath  it  all  the  large  French 
indifference  to  the  problem  of  evil  (or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it),  the 
changeless  French  content  In  certitude, 
upon  which  ease,  indeed,  as  upon  a 
rock,  the  Church  of  Gaul  has  perma¬ 
nently  stood  and  will  continuously  re¬ 
pose. 

He  has  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  mes 
who  have  never  heard  of  these  things. 
Calvin  (that  astounding  exception  who 
had  nothing  in  him  of  France  except 
lucidity)  could  make  neither  bead  nor 
tail  of  him.  Geneva  was  glad  enough 
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to  chant  through  the  nose  bis  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Psalms,  but  it  was  woe¬ 
fully  puzzled  at  big  salacity,  and  the 
town  was  very  soon  too  hot  to  bold 
him  in  his  exile.  And  as  for  the  com¬ 
mon,  partial,  and  ignorant  histories  of 
the  time,  written  in  our  tongue,  they 
generally  make  him  a  kind  of  back¬ 
slider,  who  might  have  been  a  Hugue- 
■ot  (and— who  knows?— have  thrown 
the  Sacrament  to  beasts  with  the  best 
•f  them)  save  that,  unhappily,  be  did 
mot  persevere.  Whatever  they  say  of 
him  (and  some  have  hardly  beard  of 
him)  one  thing  is  quite  certain;  that 
they  do  not  understand  him,  and  that 
if  they  did  they  would  like  him  still 
less  than  they  do. 

He  was  national  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  gesture  of  his  mind  as  in  that  of 
his  body.  In  bis  being  attracted  here 
and  there,  watching  this  and  that  sud¬ 
denly,  like  a  bird. 

He  was  national  in  his  power  of 
sharp  recovery  from  any  emotion  back 
into  bis  normal  balance. 

He  was  national  in  that  he  depended 
mpon  companions,  and  stood  for  a 
srowd,  and  deplored  all  isolation.  He 
was  national  in  tliat  he  had  nothing 
strenuous  about  bim,  and  that  be  was 
amiable,  and  if  he  had  beard  of 
“earnest”  men,  he  would  have  laughed 
at  them  a  little,  as  people  who  did  not 
see  the  whole  of  life. 

He  was  especially  national  (and  it  is 
here  that  the  poet  returns)  in  that  most 
aatlonal  of  all  things— a  complete 
sympathy  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
mstive  tongue.  Thus  men  debate  a 
good  deal  upon  the  poetic  value  of 
Wordsworth,  but  it  is  certain,  when 

The  Pilot. 


one  sees  how  bathed  be  is  in  the  sense 
of  English  words  their  harmony  and 
balance,  that  the  man  is  entirely  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  no  other  nation  could  have 
produced  him,  and  that  (alas!)  he  will 
be  most  difficult  for  foreigners  to 
understand.  You  will  not  translate 
into  French  or  any  other  language  (I 
quote  hopelessly  from  a  memory  ten 
years  old) 

the  stars 

Creeping  along  the  edges  of  the  bills. 

Nor  can  you  translate,  so  as  to  give  its 
own  kind  of  sweetness 

Dien  te  doint 

Santd  bonne— Ma  Mignonne. 

Apart  from  this  place  in  letters,  see 
how  national  he  is  in  what  he  does! 

He  buys  two  bits  of  land,  he  talks  of 
them  continually,  sees  to  them,  visits 
them.  They  are  quite  little  bits  of 
land.  He  calls  one  Clement,  and  the 
other  Marot!  Here  is  a  whimsicality 
you  would  not  find,  I  think,  among 
another  people. 

He  has  the  hatred  of  excess  in  art 
which  is  the  chief  eestbetic  character 
of  the  French;  he  has  the  tendency  to 
excess  in  opinion  or  in  general  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  their  chief  political  fault. 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  I  think  he  should 
be  regarded  and  that  I  would  desire  to 
present  him.  It  is  thus,  I  am  sure,  that 
he  should  be  read  if  one  is  to  know 
why  he  has  taken  so  great  a  place  in 
the  reverence  and  the  history  of  the 
French  people. 

And  it  is  in  this  aspect  that  he  may 
worthily  introduce  much  greater 
things,  the  P16iade  and  Ronsard. 

Hilaire  BeUoe. 
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The  name  of  William  Wetmore  Story 
has  come  to  be  (and  was  indeed  before 
his  death,  in  1895)  associated  less  with 
the  products  of  his  chisel  and  pen 
than  with  the  Barberlni  Palace,  for 
forty  years  the  centre  of  English  and 
American  society  in  Rome.  The  older 
of  “Maga’s”  readers  at  least  keep  a 
niche  in  their  grateful  remembrance 
for  “Graffiti  d’ltalia,”  the  “Conversa¬ 
tions  in  a  Studio,”  and  other  writings 
of  his,  vivacious  and  versatile,  which 
first  appeared  in  these  pages.  The 
Cleopatra  and  the  Libyan  Sibyl  (to 
mention  the  two  best  known  of  his 
marbles  only)  would  seem  to  have  in 
them  the  essence  of  popularity,  so  far 
as  the  work  of  the  sculptor  ever  is 
popular,  for  any  uncritical  generation, 
and  not  merely  for  that  which  admired 
them  so  ardently  in  the  Roman  Court 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  His  sculp¬ 
tured  memorials  of  great  men,  beirvr 
mostly  of  the  great  among  his  fo.'. 
countrymen,  serve  as  memorials^ 
himself  in  America  chiefiy;  yet  here 
daily  occasion  to  remember  him  is 
given  to  the  thousands  who  pass  and 
repass  his  dignified  statue  of  George 
Peabody,  now  a  little  gray  and 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Londo. 
Exchange.  Fame,  however,  in  its  in¬ 
exorable  way,  has  fixed  his  place,  not 
for  his  statues  and  books,  but  for  his 
friendships,  and  Justly  has  associated 
with  him  in  it  his  wife.  It  is  not  W. 
W.  Story  whom  it  keeps  alive  so  much 
as  “the  Storys,”  as  Indeed  it  is  they, 
qnite  as  much  at  least  as  the  artist 
and  the  poet,  who  live  in  the  letters 
and  records  of  their  circle  and  con¬ 
temporaries. 

In  this  verdict  Mr.  Henry  James, 
Story’s  biographer,*  has  acquiesced,  we 

>  WUUaai  W«tB«re  Story  and  hla  Frlonda. 
Wtmt  Lictttra,  Dlarlao,  aod  RocollectUna.  By 


do  not  doubt  without  much  hesitation. 
He  does  not  conceal,  but  exhibits  with 
an  amiable  irony,  the  limitations  (aa 
he  conceives  them)  of  Story  as  an  ar¬ 
tist.  With  the  temperament  and  the 
personal  and  social  conditions  with 
which  they  interacted,  these  limitationa 
constitute  what  Mr.  James  calls  Story’a 
“case,”  and  he  cannot  help  weighing 
and  pondering  it,  as  he  would  one  of 
his  own  creation,  though  never,  be  It 
said,  with  any  failure  in  loyalty  to  a 
friendship.  His  portrait,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  not  an  example  of  the 
photographer’s  inferior  art.  The  ob¬ 
vious  features  are  nowhere  obviously 
rendered.  Mr.  James  never  cornea 
any  nearer  doing  that  than  when  he 
speaks  of  Story  as  carrying  about  with 
him  everywhere  in  his  wide  circle  “hla 
handsome,  charming  face,  his  high  ani¬ 
mation,  his  gaiety,  jocosity,  mimicry, 
and  even  mm's  than  these  things,  hia 
interest  in  ideas,  in  people,  In  every¬ 
thing— his  vivacity  of  question,  answer, 
demonstration,  disputation.”  It  may 
as  well  be  said  at  once  that  the  biog¬ 
raphy  is  not  specially  one  to  reward 
the  literary  ragpicker:  the  “finds”  in  it 
at  any  rate  are  not  of  a  scandalous 
kind.  One  can  anticipate  also  the  ob¬ 
jection,  which  literary  collectors  and 
gossips  like  to  keep  on  tap,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  little  that  is  new;  the  critics  in 
this  case  referring  specially  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  it  makes,  or  rather  fails  to  make, 
in  the  way  of  “facts.”  Let  us  quote 
here,  from  the  biography  itself,  Mr. 
James’s  recollection,  d  propos  no  less  a 
person  than  Abraham  Hayward,  of  a 
lesson  he  learned  in  his  earlier  London 
days,— the  lesson  “that  the  talk  easily 
recognized  in  London  as  the  best  la 
the  delivery  and  establishment  of  the 

Henrr  Jamei,  Bdtnbnrfh  and  LiaDdMi:  WilllMa 
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greatest  possible  number  of  facts,  or  in 
other  words  the  unwinding,  with  or 
without  comment  or  qualification,  of 
the  longest  possible  chain  of  ‘stories.’  ” 
The  passage  is  to  the  point,  and  also 
admirably  exemplifies  the  alternative 
fare  which  Mr.  James  himself  pro¬ 
vides:— 

“One  associated  Mr.  Hayward,”  he 
says,  “and  his  recurrent,  supereminent 
laugh  thus  with  the  story,  and  virtu¬ 
ally,  I  noted,  with  the  story  alone- 
taking  that  product  no  doubt  also, 
when  needful,  in  the  larger  sense  of 
the  remarkable  recorded  or  disputed 
contemporary  or  recent  event,  cases  as 
to  which  the  speaker  was  in  possession 
of  the  ‘rights.’  What  at  all  events  re¬ 
mained  with  one  was  a  contribution,  of 
a  kind,  to  the  general  sense  that  facts, 
facts,  and  again  facts,  were  still  the 
thing  dearest  to  the  English  mind  even 
in  its  hours  of  ease.  I  indeed  remem¬ 
ber  wondering  if  there  were  not  to  be 
revealed  to  me,  as  for  the  promotion 
of  these  hours,  some  other  school  of 
talk,  in  which  some  breath  of  the  mind 
Itself,  some  play  of  paradox,  irony, 
thought,  imagination,  some  wandering 
wind  of  fancy,  some  draught,  in  short, 
of  the  idea,  might  not  be  felt  as  circu 
lating  between  the  seated  solidities,  for 
the  general  lightening  of  the  mass. 
This  would  have  been  a  school  hand¬ 
ling  the  fact  rather  as  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  than  as  the  point  of  arrival, 
the  horse-block  for  mounting  the 
winged  steed  of  talk  rather  than  as  the 
stable  for  constantly  riding  him  back 
to.  The  ‘story,’  in  fine,  in  this  other 
order, — and  surely  so  more  worthy  of 
the  name,— would  have  been  the  intel¬ 
lectual  reaction  from  the  circumstance 
presented,  an  exhibition  interesting, 
amusing,  vivid,  dramatic,  in  proportion 
to  the  agility,  or  to  the  sincerity,  of 
the  intellect  engaged.  But  this  alter¬ 
native  inquiry,  I  may  conclude,  I  am 
still  conducting.” 

Readers  of  this  biography  will  find 
that  Mr.  James,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
fall  to  handle  the  fact  as  a  point  of 
departure;  his  difiSculty  rather,  as  he 
ruefully  admits,  is  to  get  back  to  it  as 


a  point  of  arrival,  once  he  has  mount¬ 
ed  his  winged  steed.  Draughts  of  the 
idea,  wandering  winds  of  fancy,  circu¬ 
late  between  its  solidities,  to  such  a 
lightening  of  the  mass,  indeed,  that 
sometimes  it  seems  it  must  float  above 
our  matter-of-fact  heads. 

Mr.  James,  in  a  word,  has  essayed 
in  these  very  charming  and  individual 
volumes  a  task  harder  even  than  that  of 
paintinga  portrait— as  opposed  to  taking 
a  photograph,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
a  “likeness”— of  an  American  of  high 
culture  and  very  varied  artistic  gifts. 
His  ampler  purpose  is  to  reproduce 
Story  among  his  friends,  and  to  repro¬ 
duce  him  and  them  as  constituting,  or 
as  representing,  at  least,  “a  vanished 
society,”  In  particular.  Story  is  taken 
as  the  type  of  those  precursors  who 
have  made  Europe  easier  for  later 
generations  of  Americans.  The  old 
relation,  social,  personal,  eesthetic,  of 
the  American  to  Europe  is  to  Mr. 
James’s  view  as  charming  a  subject 
as  the  student  of  manners,  morals,  per- 
‘-''ual  adventures,  the  history  of  taste, 
development  of  a  society,  need 
,h  to  take  up;  and  one,  moreover, 
that  never  has  been  “done.”  And  so, 
be  explains,  a  boxful  of  old  papers, 
personal  records  and  relics,  all  relating 
to  the  Storys,  having  been  placed  in 
,.,iands,  “in  default  of  projecting 
n  less  poetically  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  as  I  have  glanced  at— the  Ameri¬ 
can  initiation  in  a  comparative  his¬ 
toric  twilight— I  avail  myself  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  instance,  and  gladly  make  the 
most  of  it”  The  entertainment,  he 
has  to  admit,  is  particularly  subjective. 
The  biography,  in  consequence,  opens 
out  and  flowers,  as  it  were,  in  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  biographer.  To  Mr. 
James’s  wistful  eyes  the  lot  of  these 
pioneers  fell  upon  golden  days,  on  thd 
vision  of  which  bis  fancy  dwells  with 
a  playful  tenderness.  So  that  in  these 
volumes  bis  business  is  not  only  with 
Story’s  “case”  and  with  those  of  his 
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friends;  but  taking  a  further  subtle 
step,  be  occupies  himself— fancifully, 
ironically,  shyly,  under  our  enjoying 
eyes— with  his  own  peculiar  “case”  as 
the  custodian  of  this  boxful  of  ghosts 
whom  it  is  his  pious  duty  to  evoke! 

First  of  these  delightful  evocations 
comes  that  of  the  New  England  life 
amidst  which  William  Story  was 
brought  up.  It  was  represented  for 
him  by  bis  father,  a  judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
a  lawyer  of  world- wide  repute,  and  in 
no  way,  says  his  biographer,  could  it 
have  been  better  expressed  than  in  the 
character  and  career  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  man.  “All  the  light,  surely, 
that  the  Puritan  tradition  had  to  give, 
it  gave,  with  free  hands,  in  Judge 
Story— culture,  courtesy,  liberality,  hu¬ 
manity,  at  their  best,  the  last  finish  of 
the  type  and  its  full  fiower.”  He 
never  visited  England,  though  once  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  so 
near  sailing  that  the  invitations  were 
“out”  on  this  side  to  the  most  luminous 
lights  of  the  law  to  meet  him  at  the 
tables  of  Lord  Denman  and  Lord 
Brougham.  Mr.  James,  as  may  be 
imagined,  catches  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
trast  the  simpler  conditions  of  life— 
the  homeliness  of  the  ways  and  the 
admirable  manners— of  this  “lovable 
great  man”;  who,  as  he  says,  wore 
this  character  on  the  very  basis  of  bis 
world,  as  it  stood,  without  borrowing 
a  ray,  directly,  from  any  other;  yet  of 
whom  it  was  told  that,  to  the  surprise 
of  an  English  traveller  one  evening  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  he  was  able 
promptly  to  “place”  some  small  street 
in  London  of  which  the  name  had  come 
up  in  talk,  but  of  which  the  traveller 
was  ignorant.  Judge  Story,  in  other 
words,  knew  his  London  because,  even 
at  that  then  prodigious  distance  from 
it,  he  had  a  feeling  for  it.  Story’s 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  another 
American  Judge,  and  the  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  General  Waldo  who  commanded 


at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  on  its 
fall  was  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  a 
whole  county  in  Maine.  Young  Story 
was  ten  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
left  Salem,  where  be  was  bom,  and 
went  to  Cambridge  (near  Boston),  Low¬ 
ell’s  birthplace.  Salem,  and  its  Judge, 
“by  his  type  and  above  all  by  what  we 
have  called  his  amenity,”  remind  Mr. 
James  of  something  once  said  to  him 
by  an  accomplished  French  critic, 

who,  much  versed  in  the  writings  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  bad  been 
dilating  with  emphasis  and  with  sur¬ 
prise  upon  the  fine  manner  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  whose  distinction  was  so  great, 
whose  taste,  without  anything  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  was  so  juste.  “II  sortait  de 
Boston,  de  Salem,  de  je  ne  sais  quel 
trou”— and  yet  there  he  was,  full-blown 
and  finished.  So  it  was,  my  friend 
surely  would  have  said,  with  the  elder 
Story,  He  came,  practically,  out  of 
the  same  hole  as  Hawthorne,  and  might 
to  the  alien  mind  have  been  as  great 
a  surprise. 

Young  Story  entered  Harvard,  of 
course,  and  perhaps  to  appreciate  the 
proper  quality  of  the  biographer’s  ref¬ 
erences  to  his  college  life  one  must 
have  known  something  of  it  in  detail 
from  other  sources,  which  are  not 
wanting.  Out  of  it  at  any  rate  sprang 
Story’s  marriage  at  twenty-three  with 
Miss  Emelyn  Eldredge,  the  happiest  of 
unions,  and  friendships  that  were  to 
be  lifelong  with,  among  others,  Charles 
Sumner  and  J.  R.  Lowell,  whose  young 
wife  also  belonged  to  the  sunny  circle- 
of  these  Arcadian  days,  the  vision  of 
which  he  himself  has  fixed  in  his- 
“Fireside  Travels.”  Our  volumes  con¬ 
tain  many  letters  from  both  men,  Sum¬ 
ner’s  always  “going  a  little  large”  we 
may  think,  but  full  of  the  writer’s 
personality,  and  Lowell’s  gay,  sincere, 
heart-warming,  as  all  things  about 
Lowell  seem  to  be,  and  of  course  in- 
veterately  punning.  Nine  years  after 
graduating  at  Harvard  were  occupied 
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in  tbe  study  and  practice  of  Law  by 
day  and  all  tbe  Arts  by  ulgbt.  Tbe 
Story  of  tbe  many-edltloned  “Story  on 
Contracts’’  was  tbe  same  Story  wbo 
sang,  danced,  made  verses,  mimicked, 
painted  and  modelled,  causing  tbe  elder 
folk  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  to  shake 
tbeir  beads  over  bis  irresponsibility, 
and  even  Lowell  to  laugb  at  bim  (as 
we  have  read  somewhere)  for  wishing 
to  be  an  Admirable  Crichton.  So  that 
be  was  thirty,  married,  and  success¬ 
fully  entered  upon  a  legal  career  be¬ 
fore,  changing  the  plan  of  bis  life,  be 
settled  in  Rome,  fairly  launched  on  his 
“long  marmorean  adventure,’’  as  Mr. 
Henry  James  calls  it. 

To  continue  following  tbe  biographic 
outline,  tbe  first  stage  of  that  adven¬ 
ture  was  one  of  discouragement  in  bis 
work,  which  ended  with  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  recognition  and  purchase  for  large 
prices  of  the  Cleopatra  and  the  Libyan 
Sibyl,  already  referred  to,  in  the  1862 
Exhibition.  But  these  years  anchored 
him  in  Italy,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  slip  away.  The  correspon¬ 
dence  and  diaries  belonging  to  them 
show  the  rapid  widening  of  interests 
and  friendships  that  bound  tbe  Storys 
to  it.  In  Florence,  a  month  or  two 
only  after  sailing  from  Boston,  they 
met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  were 
soon  to  find  and  move  into  Casa  Guidi, 
end  there  sprang  up  immediately  a 
warm  and  intimate  attachment  be¬ 
tween  tbe  two  households,  as  one  bad 
learned  already  from  Mrs.  Browning’s 
published  letters.  In  one  of  these  to 
Mrs.  Jameson,  it  may  be  remembered, 
occurs  a  touching  reference  to  the 
death  of  Story’s  six-year-old  boy,  the 
ache  of  which  loss  never  was  quite  re¬ 
moved  for  the  father.  The  verses  en¬ 
titled  “The  Sad  Country,”  among  his 
later  lyrics,  are  evidently,  as  his  biog¬ 
rapher  notes,  “tbe  persistent  echo,  after 
years,  of  tbe  least  endurable  of  the 
writer’s  bereavements.”  When  the  boy 
took  ill  his  sister  was  sent  over  to  tbe 


Brownings’  bouse,  and  there  she  also 
was  struck  down,  and  for  a  while  lay 
at  death's  door.  It  was  this  little  maid, 
in  her  convalescence,  whom  Thack¬ 
eray,  seated  on  tbe  edge  of  her  bed, 
between  daylight  and  dusk,  amused  by 
reading,  chapter  by  chapter,  his  as  yet 
unpublished  “The  Rose  and  the  Ring.” 
And  to  tbe  same  occasion  partly  refer 
the  following  touching  recollections  of 
another  visitor:— 

Hans  Andersen,  whose  private  inter¬ 
est  in  children  and  whose  ability  to 
charm  them  were  not  less  marked  than 
his  public,  knew  well  his  way  to  the 
house,  as  later  to  Palazzo  Barberini  (to 
the  neighborhood  of  which  the  “Impro- 
visatore”  was  able  even  to  add  a 
charm);  where  the  small  people  with 
whom  he  played  enjoyed,  under  his 
spell,  the  luxury  of  believing  that  he 
kept  and  treasured— in  every  case  and 
as  a  rule— the  old  tin  soldiers  and 
broken  toys  received  by  him,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  favors,  from  impul¬ 
sive  infant  bands.  Beautiful  the  queer 
image  of  the  great  benefactor  moving 
about  Europe  with  his  accumulations 
of  these  relics.  Wonderful  too  our 
echo  of  a  certain  occasion— that  of  a 
children’s  party,  later  on— when,  after 
he  had  read  out  to  bis  young  friends 
“The  Ugly  Duckling,”  Browning  struck 
up  with  “The  Pled  Piper”;  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  grand  march 
through  the  spacious  Barberini  apart¬ 
ment,  with  Story  doing  his  best  on  a 
flute  in  default  of  bagpipes. 

Save  Lowell’s,  no  name  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  in  these  pages  as  the 
Brownings.  Story  sends  the  former  a 
crisp  little  sketch  of  them  as  they  ap-, 
peared  to  bim  at  tbe  beginning  of  their  I 
acquaintance:— 

He  .  .  .  straight  black  hair,  small  * 
eyes,  wide  apart,  which  he  twitches 
constantly  together,  a  smooth  face,  a 
slightly  aquiline  nose,  and  manners 
nervous  and  rapid,  .  .  .  has  a  great 
vivacity,  but  not  the  least  humor,  some 
sarcasm,  considerable  critical  faculty, 
and  very  great  frankness  and  friendll- 
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ness  of  manner  and  mind.  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  used  to  sit  buried  up  in  a  large 
easy-cbair,  listening  and  talking  very 
quietly  and  pleasantly,  with  nothing  of 
that  peculiarity  which  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  reading  her  poems  .  .  .  her 
eyes  small,  her  mouth  large,  she  wears 
a  cap  and  long  curls,  very  unaffected 
and  pleasant  and  simple-hearted  is  she, 
and  Browning  says  “her  poems  are  the 
least  good  part  of  her.” 

Later  on  the  families  are  together  for 
long  periods,  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
for  instance,  and  at  Siena  and  Rome. 
Browning,  his  wife  writes,  has  taken 
to  modeliing  under  Story  at  his  studio, 
and  “is  making  extraordinary  prog¬ 
ress.”  That  was  in  the  autumn  before 
her  death,  of  which  Story  writes  to 
C.  E.  Norton  in  language  that  shows 
how  deeply  he  was  affected.  “Never 
did  I  see  any  one  whose  brow  the 
world  hurried  and  crowded  so  to  crown, 
who  had  so  littie  vanity  and  so  much 
pure  humiiity.”  Touching  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  passion  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  Mr. 
James  asks  how  it  is  that  it  should  not 
leave  us  in  a  less  disturbed  degree  the 
benefit  of  all  the  moral  beauty,  and 
answers  himself  in  this  searching  pas¬ 
sage:— 

We  wonder  at  the  anomaly,  wonder 
why  we  are  even  perhaps  slightly  irri¬ 
tated,  and  end  by  asking  ourselves  if 
it  be  not  because  her  admirable  mind, 
otherwise  splendidly  exhibited,  has  in¬ 
clined  us  to  look  in  her  for  that  saving 
and  sacred  sense  of  proportion,  of  the 
free  and  blessed  general,  that  great 
poets,  that  genius  and  the  high  range 
of  genius,  give  us  the  impression  of 
even  in  emotion  and  passion,  even  in 
pleading  a  cause  and  calling  on  the 
gods.  Mrs.  Browning’s  sense  of  the 
general  had  all  run,  where  the  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  Italian  knot,  the  character 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  magnanimity  of 
Prance  and  the  abjection  of  England 
were  Involved,  to  the  strained  and  the 
■trenuous— a  possession,  by  the  subject, 
riding  her  to  death,  that  almost 
prompts  us  at  times  to  ask  wherein  it 


BO  greatly  concerned  her.  It  concerned 
her  of  course  as  it  concerned  all  near 
witnesses  and  lovers  of  justice,  but  the 
effect  of  her  insistent  voice  and  fixed 
eye  is  to  make  us  somehow  feel  that 
justice  is,  after  all,  of  human  things, 
has  something  of  the  convenient  loose¬ 
ness  of  humanity  about  it— so  that  we 
are  uneasy,  in  short,  till  we  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  ground  of  our  critical  re¬ 
action.  It  would  seem  to  be  this 
ground,  exactly,  that  makes  the  case 
an  example.  Monstrous  as  the  obser¬ 
vation  may  sound  in  its  crudity,  we  ab¬ 
solutely  feel  the  beautiful  mind  and 
the  high  gift  discredited  by  their  en¬ 
grossment.  We  say,  roughly,  that  this 
is  what  becomes  of  distinguished 
spirits  when  they  fail  to  keep  above. 
The  cause  of  Italy  was,  obviously,  for 
Mrs.  Browning,  as  high  aloft  as  any 
object  of  interest  could  be;  but  that 
was  only  because  she  had  let  down,  as 
it  were,  her  inspiration  and  her  poetic 
pitch.  They  suffered  for  it  sadly— the 
permission  of  which,  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious,  is  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  on 
the  part  of  the  beautiful  mind,  ever  to 
be  judged  (by  any  critic  with  any  sense 
of  the  real)  as  the  unpardonable  sin. 
That  is  our  complaint:  the  clear  stream 
runs  thick;  the  real  superiority  pays; 
we  are  less  edified  than  we  ought  to  be. 
Which  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  not  a  very 
graceful  point  to  make  (though  it  must 
stand).  .  .  . 

With  Browning  himself  the  Storys 
kept  up  a  close  friendship  until  his 
death,  and  their  later  correspondence 
echoes  the  “felicities  and  prosperities” 
which  attended  the  rich  and  ample 
period  of  his  life  “that  cast  the  com¬ 
paratively  idyllic  Italian  time  into  the 
background,  and  seemed  superficially 
to  build  it  out.”  One  of  his  letters  to 
them  full  of  London  news  tells  of 
Thackeray’s  resignation  of  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  “The  Cornhill”  and  that  it  has 
been  offered  to  himself.  Mr.  James  is 
nowhere  else  so  felicitous  as  in  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  transformation  to 
“the  wonderful  Browning  we  were  so 
largely  afterwards  to  know— the  ac- 
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compllshed,  eaturated,  sane,  sound 
man  of  the  London  world  and  the 
world  of  culture”:— 

The  poet  and  the  "member  of  soci¬ 
ety”  were,  in  a  word,  dissociated  in 
him  as  they  can  rarely  elsewhere  have 
been;  so  that,  for  the  observer  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  oddity,  the  image  I 
began  by  using  quite  of  necessity  com¬ 
pleted  itself;  the  wall  that  built  out 
the  idyll  (as  we  call  it  for  convenience), 
of  which  memory  and  imagination  were 
virtually  composed  for  him,  stood  there 
behind  him  solidly  enough,  but  subject 
to  his  privilege  of  living  almost  equally 
on  both  sides  of  it.  It  contained  an 
invisible  door  through  which,  working 
the  lock  at  will,  he  could  softly  pass, 
and  of  which  he  kept  the  golden  key- 
carrying  the  same  about  with  him  even 
in  the  pocket  of  his  dinner-waistcoat 
yet  even  in  his  most  splendid  expan¬ 
sions  showing  it,  happy  man,  to  none. 
Such  at  least  was  the  appearance  he 
could  repeatedly  conjure  up  to  a  deep 
and  mystified  admirer. 

In  these  earlier  years  came  excur¬ 
sions  into  Austria  and  Germany,  visits 
to  Paris  and  London,  and  to  the  old 
Bostonian  circle,  all  fruitful  in  enter¬ 
taining  records.  Story’s  pen  illus¬ 
trates  his  roving  interests  and  the 
keenness  of  his  romantic  sense.  It  can 
turn  off  a  comical  portrait,  too,  with  a 
few  strokes  in  the  grotesque.  One  of 
Neander,  in  a  letter  to  Ivowell  from 
Berlin,  has  a  story  attached  of  how 
the  German  great  man  arrived  home 
one  day  complaining  of  being  lame  and 
of  having  had  to  hobble  along  the 
streets.  He  had  no  pain,  but  he  iras 
lame,  for  he  had  hobbled  all  the  way 
home.  His  sister  and  next  a  physi¬ 
cian  examined  him,  finding  nothing 
wrong.  Still,  he  insisted  that  lame  he 
was,  for  he  had  hobbled.  All  were  in 
perplexity,  till  some  one  who  had  seen 
him  returning  solved  the  mystery  by 
stating  that  he  had  walked  home  with 
one  foot  in  the  gutter  and  one  on  the 
sidewalk! 


Mrs.  Story’s  pen  as  well  as  her 
husband’s  is  busy  with  great  effect 
about  their  London  experiences.  There 
is  a  morning  concert  at  the  Opera,  with 
Pasta,  Castilian,  Viardot,  Tamburini, 
Mario,  Ronconi,  and  Grisi— surely  an 
incomparable  constellation.  Story  dines 
with  John  Forster,  and  meets  Talfourd, 
a  man  "with  the  keenness  of  polish 
and  education,”  but  not  elegant  at  all 
—he  ate  with  his  knife!  Hardwick 
tells  a  story  about  Turner  eating 
shrimps  out  of  the  lap  of  an  old  wom¬ 
an,  with  his  back  turned  upon  a  glori¬ 
ous  sunset,  which  his  companions  are 
watching  with  delight.  Nature  was 
creeping  up,  he,  too,  might  have  ex¬ 
plained.  An  “evening  at  Mrs.  Proc¬ 
tor’s”  is  the  signal  for  one  of  Mr. 
James’s  most  successful  evocations. 
“Perpetuator,  for  our  age,  of  the  tone 
of  an  age  not  ours,”  that  lady  is  for  him 
historic,  not  merely  in  the  superficial 
sense  of  her  associations  and  accre¬ 
tions,  “but  in  the  finer  one  of  her  being 
such  a  character,  such  a  figure,  as  the 
generations  appear  pretty  well  to  have 
ceased  to  produce.  It  was  her  tone 
that  was  her  value  and  her  identity, 
and  that  kept  her  from  being  feebly 
modern;  her  sharpness  of  outline  was 
in  that  in  the  absence  there  of  the  little 
modem  mercies,  muddlements,  confu¬ 
sions  and  compromises.”  But  the  read¬ 
er  must  go  to  Mr.  James’s  pages  them¬ 
selves  to  see  how  this  ghost  walks 
again  at  his  summons. 

One  other  shade  among  the  many 
called  up  from  these  earlier  years  must 
not  slip  by  unobserved.  When  Brown¬ 
ing,  as  has  been  often  told,  found  Wal¬ 
ter  Savage  Landor  in  a  Florence  inn, 
a  broken-down,  poor,  houseless  old 
man,  it  was  to  Siena,  beside  the  Storys, 
that  he  brought  him.  Mrs.  Story  jotted 
down  her  recollections  of  their  neigh¬ 
bor  and  of  his  table-talk,  fi;om  which, 
with  a  regret  that  we  may  not  extract 
more,  we  take  these  two  plums,  not  the 
juiciest  by  any  means:— 
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“I  once  sat  next  Lady  Stowell  at  din¬ 
ner  [Landor  is  speaking],  and  I  asked 
her  to  take  wine,  after  trying  to  en¬ 
gage  her  in  talk.  ‘For  the  love  of  God 
let  me  alone  and  don’t  bother  me  so, 
Mr.  Landor,’  says  she;  ‘I  don’t  know 
what  I’m  eating.’  ‘Well,  my  lady,’  said 
I,  ‘you’re  a  long  time  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance’:  for  she  ate  like  a  tiger 
and  in  great  quantity.  ...  I  met  Tom 
Paine  once  at  dinner— his  face  blotched 
and  his  hands  unsteady  with  the  wine 
he  took.  The  host  gave  him  a  glass 
of  brandy,  and  he  talked  very  well;  an 
acute  reasoner,  in  fact  a  monstrous 
clever  man.  I  went  at  that  time  into 
very  grand  company,  but  as  I  was  a 
young  man  some  of  my  relations  who 
wanted  to  put  me  down  said,  ‘Well,  we 
hear  you  know  Tom  Paine— Citizen 
Paine  we  suppose  you  call  him,  with 
your  ideas.’  ‘To  persons  with  your 
ideas  I  call  him  Mister  Paine,’  says  I.” 

We  are  left  little  space  in  which  to 
follow  Story  through  the  second  stage 
of  his  career;  but  that  matters 
less,  because  it  was  one  of  general 
serenity,  and  a  general  serenity, 
as  Mr.  James  says,  gives  small  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  biographer.  “Happiness 
eludes  us,  and  Story  was  as  happy  as 
a  man  could  be  who  was  doing  on  the 
whole  what  he  liked,  what  he  loved, 
and  to  whom  the  gods  had  shown  jeal¬ 
ousy  but  in  the  one  cruel  occasion  of 
the  death  of  his  eldest  boy.’’  The  Eng¬ 
lish  public,  (with  its  objection  to  the 
nude,  on  which  Mr.  James  descants 
divertingly)  had  surrendered  to  his  in¬ 
teresting  gift  in  sculpture,  and  had 
readily  proclaimed  it  genius;  and  ho 
was,  in  time,  to  overcome  the  American 
view  of  himself  as  “only  a  poetaster, 
dilettante,  and  amateur,’’  which  he 
complains  of  in  his  earlier  letters.  That 
view  was  entirely  erroneous,  no  doubt, 
yet  there  were  in  Story’s  case  elements 
that  make  the  error  at  least  under¬ 
standable.  It  was,  after  all,  by  an  ac¬ 
cident  that  sculpture  became  his  par¬ 
ticular  work,  and  not  engaging  in  it, 
•eriously  at  least,  as  we  have  seen,  un¬ 


til  he  was  nearing  middle  life,  he  suf¬ 
fered  in  never  having  served  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  A  plain  power  of  hard 
work,  among  other  things,  assisted  him 
to  make  up  to  some  extent  for  the 
rigor  of  technical  education  which  he 
had  missed;  but,  again,  bis  energy  was 
dissipated  over  a  too  varied  field  of 
interests.  It  drove  him  into  every 
kind  of  literary  experiment  and  specu¬ 
lation.  He  used  to  say:  “Sculptors 
profess  much  admiration  of  my  writ¬ 
ings,  and  poets  amiably  admit  that  my 
great  talent  lies  in  sculpture.’’  Such, 
ever,  is  the  fate  of  the  Admirable 
Crichton,  and  that  Story  was  likely 
to  play  that  r6le,  without  pose,  indeed, 
and  unconsciously,  except  in  the  in¬ 
tense  consciousness  of  his  interest  in 
everything,  Lowell  appears  to  have  de¬ 
tected  in  their  college  days  together, 
“Full  of  all  sorts  of  various  talent’’  is 
Mrs.  Browning’s  description  of  him 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Martin. 
“Not  with  the  last  intensity  a  sculptor,’’ 
says  his  present  biographer,  and  con¬ 
tinues:  “he  was  as  addicted  to  poetry 
as  if  he  had  never  dreamed  of  a  statue, 
and  as  addicted  to  statues  as  if  he 
were  unable  to  turn  a  verse.  ...  It 
was,  ®esthetically  speaking,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sociability.’’ 

We  are  getting  nearer  the  “rather 
odd  case,’’  Story’s  particular  exhibition 
of  the  “famous  ‘artistic  temperament,’  ’’ 
which,  as  we  have  remarked  earlier, 
Mr.  James  sifts  so  shrewdly,  and  with 
such  an  interest  as  one  of  his  own  cre¬ 
ations  might  inspire  in  him.  The  re¬ 
sults,  taken  together,  are  an  admirable 
contribution  to  criticism,  at  which  we 
can  do  no  more  than  hint.  Insistence, 
he  says,— meaning  by  that  the  act  of 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the  mind, 
and  of  gathering  it  at  a  particular 
point  (when  the  particular  point  is 
worth  it)  in  order  to  do  so— is  on  the 
part  of  artists  who  are  single  in  spirit 
an  instinct  and  a  necessity,  and  the 
principal  sign  we  know  them  by.  “They 
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feel  unsafe,  uncertain,  exposed,  unless 
the  spirit,  such  as  it  is,  is,  at  the  point 
in  question,  ‘all  there.’  ”  And  Story, 
restlessly  and  sincerely  sesthetic,  was 
jet  constitutionally  lacking  in  this  in¬ 
sistence.  It  is  the  biographer’s  point 
too,  that,  in  regard  at  least  to  the 
want  of  It  in  his  literary  work,  it  was 
of  all  places  least  likely  to  be  supplied 
in  “the  golden  air’’  of  Italy.  “Subjects 
float  by,  in  Italy,  as  the  fish  in  the  sea 
may  be  supposed  to  float  by  a  merman, 
who  doubtless  puts  out  a  hand  from 
time  to  time  to  grasp,  for  curiosity, 
some  particularly  irridesceut  specimen. 
But  he  has  conceivably  not  the  proper 
detachment  for  full  appreciation.”  In 
an  air  less  golden,  so  little  golden  even 
as  Story  found  that  of  Boston  to  be 
when  he  revisited  it,  the  picturesque 
subject  might  more  readily  have  yield¬ 
ed  all  its  inspiration.  This  latter  stage 
of  the  career  we  have  been  following 
was  one  of  entire  felicity;  but  there 
exists  regarding  it  the  question 
whether  the  felicity  had  not  to  be  paid 
for.  “It  is  for  all  the  world  as  If  there 
were  always,  for  however  earnest  a 
man,  some  seed  of  danger  in  conscious¬ 
ly  planning  for  happiness,  and  a  seed 
quite  capable  of  sprouting  even  when 
the  plan  has  succeeded.  Such  at  any 
rate  is  the  moral,  not  too  solemnly  ex¬ 
pounded,  which  the  biographer  finds 
suggested  by  the  artistic  “case”  which 
he  so  intimately  displays  to  us. 

Our  Intention,  we  hope  not  entirely 
unrealized,  has  been  to  indicate  the 
variety  of  these  fascinating  volumes, 
which  we  believe  will  take  a  high 
place  among  Mr.  James’s  works. 
Story,  with  his  relish  of  life,  his  good 
talk,  on  the  topic  of  the  day  or  on  any 
other,  his  powers  of  mimicry,  his  nota¬ 
ble  prejudices,  his  stores  of  knowledge 
and  especially  of  impressions  of  Rome, 
an  altogether  charming  and  sprightly 
personality,  appears  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  themselves  in  many  cases 
among  the  finest  spirits  of  their  time. 


A  loyal  but  wonderfully  Intimate  and 
searching  critic  is  at  our  ear  as  we 
watch  him  at  work.  The  evoked  group 
is  placed  against  the  background  of  the 
Italy  of  a  departed  golden  age;  “the 
vanished  society,”  in  its  pride  and  pa¬ 
thos,  and  the  air  in  all  the  goldenness 
of  its  appeal  to  Mr.  James  himself,  are 
recovered  by  him  with  all  his  art  of 
suggestion.  The  whole  canvas  is 
brushed  with  extraordinary  delicacy 
and  finesse.  We  cannot  resist  antici¬ 
pating  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  with 
one  more  passage;  especially  as  it 
touches  on  a  subject  to  which  the 
writer  constantly  returns,— the  fiuctua- 
tion  of  taste.  Story  In  his  German 
diary  records  having  seen  a  baliet  at 
the  Berlin  opera,  “in  w'hich  Marie  Tag- 
lioni,  a  woman  whose  ankles  were  as 
great  as  her  name,  fiung  herself  about 
clumsily  enough.” 

“But  for  this  untoward  stroke  [Mr. 
James  comments]  we  might  have  in¬ 
vited  Marie  Taglioni  to  Hit  across  our 
stage,  on  the  points  of  those  toes  that 
we  expected  never  to  see  compromised, 
as  one  of  our  supernumerary  ghosts: 
in  the  light,  that  is,  of  our  own  belated 
remembrance,  a  remembrance  deferred 
to  the  years  in  which,  as  a  very  ugly 
and  crooked  little  old  woman,  of  the 
type  of  the  superanuated  ‘compan¬ 
ion,’  or  of  the  retired  and  pensioned 
German  governess,  she  sometimes 
dined  out,  in  humane  bouses  in 
London,  and  there  indeed,  it  must  be 
confessed,  ministered  not  a  little  to 
wonderment  as  to  what  could  have 
been  the  secret  of  her  renown,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  her  grace,  the  truth,  in  fine,  of 
her  case.  Her  case  was  in  fact  really 
interesting,  for  the  sensitive  spectator, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  eternal  haunt¬ 
ing  question  of  the  validity,  the  ve¬ 
racity  from  one  generation  to  another, 
of  social  and  other  legend,  and  it  could 
easily,  in  the  good  lady’s  presence, 
start  a  train  of  speculatlops— almost 
one  Indeed  of  direct  inquiry.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  numerous— how  were 
they  to  be  sifted?  Were  our  fathers 
benighted,  were  ravage  and  deformity 
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only  triumphant,  or,  most  possibly  of  to  the  Impressed  stranger,  in  Venice. 


All,  *VaB  history  in  general  simply  a 
fraud?  For  the  Sylphide  had  been,  it 
Appeared,  if  not  the  idol  of  the  nations, 
like  certain  great  singers,  at  least  the 
delight  of  many  publics,  and  had  repre¬ 
sented  physical  grace  to  the  world  of 
her  time.  She  had  beguiled  Austrian 
magnates  even  to  the  matrimonial 
Altar,  and  had  acquired,  as  a  climax  of 
prosperity,  an  old  palace,  pointed  out 

BUekWMd’s  IfagMlM. 


The  light  of  testimony  in  the  London 
winter  fogs  was,  at  the  best,  indirect, 
and  still  left  the  legend,  at  the  worst, 
one  of  the  celebrated  legs,  so  often  in 
the  past  precisely  serving  as  a  solitary 
support,  to  stand  on.  But  to  read,  after 
all,  that  she  flung  herself  about,  with 
thick  ankles,  ‘clumsily  enough,’  is  to 
rub  one’s  eyes  and  sigh— ‘Oh  history, 
oh  mystery!’— and  give  it  up.” 


OLD-FASHIONED  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


A  “Woman’s  Paper”  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  contained  a  complaint  that  the 
modern  girl,  on  leaving  school,  is  not 
“accomplished  as  were  women  of  the 
upper  classes  in  older  generations,” 
and  more  than  hints  that  hockey  and 
other  games  are  responsible  for  this 
unaccomplished  condition.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little 
into  the  real  nature  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  thus  regretted.  The  word  at 
once  recalls  a  conversation  that  occurs 
in  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

“  ‘It  is  amazing  to  me,’  said  Bingley, 
‘how  young  ladies  can  have  patience 
to  be  so  veiy  accomplished  as  they  all 
are.  .  .  .  They  all  paint  tables,  cover 
scrISens  and  net  purses.  I  scarcely 
know’^  anyone  who  cannot  do  all  this.’ 
.  .  .  ‘Your  list  of  the  common  extent 
of  accomplishments,’  said  Darcy,  ‘has 
too  much  truth.  The  word  is  applied 
to  many  a  woman  who  deserves  it  no 
otherwise  than  by  netting  a  purse  or 
covering  a  screen.’  ” 

The  accomplishment  of  netting  purses 
has  unquestionably  died  out;  and  the 
home-covered  screen  has  been  for  the 
most  part  superseded— not  unhappily— 
by  the  painted  or  embroidered  one. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  obso¬ 
lete  accomplishments  once  practised  by 


English  girls;  and  persons  who  look 
back  so  regretfully  upon  the  w’ays  ol 
“older  generations”  may  perhaps  be  re¬ 
stored  to  cheerfulness  by  a  little  study 
of  The  Girl's  Own  Book,  as  that  work 
appeared  in  early  editions.  The  vol¬ 
ume  was  originally  compiled  in  Amer¬ 
ica  by  Mrs.  Child,  the  Abolitionist,  and 
contains  internal  evidence  of  having 
been,  for  its  time,  “advanced.”  The 
edition  before  me  is  the  eighth,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Loudon  by  Thomas  Tegg— a 
piratical  person,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who 
probably  paid  Mrs.  Child  nothing— in 
the  year  1835.  It  contains,  by  way  of 
frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Victoria,  wearing  a  very  large  hat  and 
very  small  sandal  shoes,  and  is  “em¬ 
bellished  with  144  woodcuts.”  The 
British  Museum  has  nothing  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  edition,  with  a  new 
editress  and  many  alterations. 

This  little  square  volume,  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  whose  pages  are  worn  to  round¬ 
ness  by  the  fingers  of  two  generations, 
is  divided  into  several  sections,  and, 
sad  to  say,  the  first  of  these  is— Games! 
But  let  the  lover  of  the  past  take  cour¬ 
age;  the  games  of  1835  are  not  the 
games  of  1903.  The  leading  feature 
of  these  pastimes  is  the  “paying  of  for¬ 
feits,”  and  on  page  95  directions  for 
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this  process  appear.  “It  is  extremely 
4ifl3cult,’’  remarks  Mrs.  Child,  “to  find 
such  forfeits  as  are  neither  dangerous 
not  unladylike.”  Judging  by  the  sam¬ 
ples  given  it  would  appear  even  more 
difficult  to  find  any  which  could  con¬ 
ceivably  afford  amusement  either  to 
performer  or  to  onlooker.  As  a  mere 
intellectual  exercise,  hockey  is  infinite¬ 
ly  superior. 

After  Games,  comes  a  section  devoted 
—the  differentiation  is  suggestive— to 
Active  Exercises,  among  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  Cup-and-Ball.  In  this  division 
Mrs,  Child— a  born  reformer— exhibits 
views  of  a  daring  kind.  Under  the 
head  of  Bow-and-Arrow,  she  remarks: 
“Of  all  things  in  the  world,  health  is 
the  most  important.  I  fear  our  little 
girls  do  not  take  enough  exercise  in  the 
open  air.”  She  proceeds  to  give  a 
series  of  exercises,  with  and  without 
apparatus,  and  describes  them  as  “Cal- 
Isthenic.”  “This  hard  name,”  she  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  given  to  a  gentler  sort  of 
gymnastics  suited  to  girls.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  have  been  very  generally  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  schools  of  England. 
Many  people  think  them  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  they  confound  them  with  the 
ruder  and  more  daring  gymnastics  of 
boys;  but  such  exercises  are  selected  as 
are  free  from  danger;  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  tend  to  produce  vig¬ 
orous  muscles,  graceful  motion,  and 
symmetry  of  form.”  Several  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  are  illustrated,  and  No.  13  ac¬ 
tually  shows  a  short-waisted  and  short- 
sleeved  young  lady  swinging  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  bar,  her  minute  feet  well  off  the 
ground. 

The  fourteen  pages  devoted  to  Active 
Exercises  are  succeeded  by  ten  dealing 
with  Baskets,  and  twenty-one  dealing 
with  Ornaments.  Here,  then,  we  come 
to  the  “accomplishments’’  of  the  “older 
generations,”  the  “elegant”  and  “lady¬ 
like”  employments  of  those  leisure 
hours  which  seem  to  have  been  so  en¬ 
viably  numerous. 

BCLBCTIC.  VOI..  I.XXIX.  660 


We  begin  with  Moss  baskets,  made 
of  cardboard,  “neatly  lined”  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  bunches  of  dried  moss,  sewn 
or  glued  on.  Imitation  moss,  we  are 
instructed,  may  be  made  of  worsted, 
knitted,  “washed  and  dried  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat  in  order  to  keep  it  curled,” 
then  unravelled  and  sewn  on  in 
bunches.  Mrs.  Child  reports  that  she 
has  seen  baskets  of  this  kind  with  col¬ 
ored  chalk  eggs  lying  in  them.  “I 
thought  them  extremely  pretty,  but  I 
should  not  have  thought  them  so  bad 
they  been  real  eggs  stolen  from  a  poor 
suffering  bird.”  Alum  baskets  appear 
to  be  merely  baskets  of  wicker  or  wire 
rendered  ornamental— and  useless— by 
being  first  wound  round  with  worsted 
and  then  suspended  in  a  jar  containing 
saturated  solution  of  alum.  The  alum, 
which  may  be  previously  colored,  will 
form  crystals  all  over  the  basket;  and 
it  is  noted  that  “a  group  of  crystals  of 
different  colors  form  a  very  pretty  or¬ 
nament  for  a  chimney-piece.  They 
must  be  made  by  suspending  some  rug¬ 
ged  substance,  such  as  a  peach-stone, 
a  half-burned  stick,  &c.,  in  the  boiling 
solution.”  Allspice  baskets  are  to  be 
composed  of  allspice  berries,  softened 
by  soaking  in  brandy,  and  strung  on 
slender  wire  “twisted  into  such  a  form 
as  you  please.”  “A  gold  bead  between 
every  two  berries  gives  a  rich  appear¬ 
ance.”  One  may  venture  to  surmise 
that  the  soaking  in  brandy  must  also 
have  given  a  rich  and  highly  refined 
perfume.  Bead  baskets  are  to  be 
made  in  a  similar  manner.  Rice  or 
shell  baskets  again  demand  a  card- 
l)oard  foundation  papered  over.  This 
is  to  be  “covered  with  grains  of  rice, 
bugles  of  different  colors”  (does  the 
bugle,  that  elongated  bead  of  our  child¬ 
hood,  still  exist?),  “or  very  small  deli¬ 
cate  shells,  put  on  with  gum  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  figures  as  sujt  your 
fancy.”  Of  the  Wafer  basket  the 
frame  is  once  more  made  of  cardboard 
“bound  neatly  at  the  edges  with  gilt 
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pai>er,”  a  material  copiously  employed  Paper-ball  baskets  and  Paper-roaetto 


In  the  decorative  labors  of  1835.  Hav¬ 
ing  prepared  the  framework,  “take  the 
smallest  wafers  you  can  get,”  make 
them  according  to  a  prescribed  meth¬ 
od,  into  outstanding  stars  or  rosettes, 
and  “when  you  have  enough  prepared, 
wet  the  bottoms  and  fasten  them  on 
the  basket  in  such  forms  as  you  please. 

.  .  .  The  handle  may  be  decorated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  basket,”  but 
“if  it  is  likely  to  be  handled  much,” 
Mrs.  Child  wisely  advises  that  it  should 
rather  be  ornamented  with  ribbon. 
This  advice  recalls  the  “filigree  bas¬ 
ket”  manufactured  by  Miss  Edge¬ 
worth’s  Rosamond  as  a  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  for  her  cousin  Bell,  and  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  the  maker  when  her  father 
“rather  roughly”  took  hold  of  the 
handle.  “Starting  off  the  coach  seat, 
she  cried,  ‘Oh.  sir!  father!  sir!  You 
will  spoil  it  indeed,’  said  she  with  in¬ 
creased  vehemence,  when,  after  draw¬ 
ing  aside  the  veil  of  silver  paper,  she 
saw  him  grasp  the  myrtle-wreathed 
handle.  ‘Indeed,  sir,  you  will  spoil  the 
poor  handle.’  ‘But  what  is  the  use  of 
the  poor  handle,'  said  her  father,  ‘if  we 
are  not  to  take  hold  of  it?  And  pray,’ 
continued  he,  turning  the  basket  round 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  in  rather  a 
disrespectful  manner,  ‘pray  is  this  the 
thing  you  have  been  about,  all  this 
week?  I  have  seen  you,  all  this  week, 
dabbing  with  paste  and  rags;  I  could 
not  conceive  what  you  were  about.  Is 
this  the  thing?’  ” 

Miss  Edgeworth,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
would  have  read  with  little  respect  the 
directions  for  basket-making  in  The 
Girl's  Own  Book.  These  are  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted.  There  are  enumerated  bas¬ 
kets  of  melon-seeds,  of  feathers,  of 
cloves — on  the  pattern  of  the  allspice 
basket— of  straw,  of  lavender  and— ' 
most  mysterious — of  straw  and  “milli- 
net”;  these  last  being  admittedly  “frag¬ 
ile  things  intended  rather  for  orna¬ 
ment  than  use.”  Finally  there  are 


baskets.  Both  belong  to  the  favorite 
type;  the  cardboard  frame,  covered 
with  paper  and  bound  to  taste  with  a 
gilt  edging,  being  used  as  a  background 
for  gummed-on  decorations.  These 
decorations  consist,  in  the  latter  case, 
of  rosettes  produced  by  artful  folding  of 
narrow  strips  of  paper,  and  in  the 
former  of  “little  rolls  of  paper  about 
as  large  as  a  quill  and  as  long  ns  your 
nail.  .  .  .  These  little  rolls  are  made 
to  keep  together  by  means  of  gum  ara¬ 
ble.  When  of  different  colored  paper 
and  neatly  made  they  are  rather  pret¬ 
ty.”  This  description  serves  to  eluci¬ 
date  a  dark  passage  of  Miss  Austen’s 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  where  Miss  Lucy 
Steele  is  engaged  like  Rosamond  in 
making  a  “filigree”  basket,  and  Miss 
Elinor  Dashwood  helps  her  to  “roll  her 
papers.” 

The  elaborate  construction  of  the 
pai)er-rosette  basket  forms  the  climax 
and  conclusion  of  the  article  Baskets; 
and  we  pass  on  to  Ornaments,  refiect- 
ing,  perhaps,  as  we  turn  the  leaf,  that 
not  one  of  these  baskets  would  serve 
to  carry  anything,  that  none  of  them 
would  bear  thoroughly  washing,  and 
that  most  of  them  seem  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  collection  of  dust. 

Among  ornaments  the  first  place  is 
given  to  Imitation  China.  The  requi¬ 
sites  are  “a  prettily  shaped  tumbler  of 
clear  glass,”  an  engraving  to  be  col¬ 
ored  “as  much  like  china  as  you  can,” 
gold  paper,  and  “gold  paper  edging.” 
The  engraving  is  fitted  in  to  the  tum¬ 
bler,  the  necessary  joins  covered  by  a 
strip  of  gold  paper,  and  a  band  of  the 
same  employed  to  cover  the  glass  base 
of  the  tumbler,  while  gold  paper  binds 
together  glass  and  paper  at  the  top.  A 
circle  of  white  paper  nicked  like  a  jam¬ 
pot  cover,  is  pressed  into  the  bottom,  and 
“when  it  is  finished  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  could  tell  it  from  French  china 
without  close  examination.”  To  this 
art  also  Miss  Austen  makes  allu- 
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Bion;  the  Misses  Bennet,  waiting  in  opinion  that  “strips  of  light  green  paper 


their  aunt’s  drawing-room  for  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  come  in  from  the  dinner-ta¬ 
ble,  “had  nothing  to  do  but  wish  for 
an  instrument  and  examine  their  own 
indifferent  imitations  of  cliiua  on  the 
mantel-piece.”  Let  it  not,  however, 
be  hastily  supposed  that  such  chimney 
ornaments  served  no  purpose.  Mrs. 
Child  points  out  that  they  form  “pret¬ 
ty  receptacles”  for  “alumets.”  By  the 
elegant  name  of  “alumets”  Mrs.  Child 
denotes  those  “candle-lighters”  or 
“spills”  which  Miss  Matty,  of  Cran¬ 
ford,  piqued  herself  upon  making  “of 
colored  paper  so  as  to  resemble  feath¬ 
ers.”  Mrs.  Child,  after  candidly  own¬ 
ing  that  “these  colored  papers  are 
principally  for  show',”  Instructs  us  how' 
to  produce  amazing  effects.  “Two  pa¬ 
pers  of  different  colors  w'ound  on  the 
same  stem,  or  gold  paper  and  Avliite 
paper  wound  together,  are,”  she  ob¬ 
serves,  “very  beautiful.”  Having  suf¬ 
ficiently  adorned  the  parlor  mantel¬ 
piece  with  “alumets”  stuck  into  tum¬ 
blers  of  imitation  china,  a  young  lady 
might  turn  her  attention  to  making  a 
straw  cottage.  She  w'ould  run  straws 
through  a  cardboard  foundation,  and 
through  a  roof  of  thick  drawing-paper, 
and  would  gum  flat  straws  upon  this 
roof  and  its  gable  ends.  Persons  of 
enterprise  might  go  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
struct  “little  temples,  summer-houses 
and  pagodas  after  a  similar  fashion, 
with  round  or  six-sided  roofs,  and  an 
acorn  or  some  little  ornament  gummed 
upon  the  top.”  “A  cottage  looks  pret¬ 
ty  with  very,  very  little  artificial  flow¬ 
ers  introduced  among  the  straws  to 
imitate  woodbine.” 

Passing  by  the  manufacture  of  paper 
handscreens — in  which  gold  paper  once 
more  plays  an  important  part— we  come 
to  paper  cuttings.  Paper  is  to  be  cut 
into  the  honeycomb  pattern  which 
some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  as  adorning  fire-grates  in  remote 
country  lodgings.  Mrs.  Child  is  of 


cut  in  this  way  and  hung  in  festoons 
about  mirrors,  pictures,  entry  lamps, 
&c.,  look  very  pretty.”  A  variety  of  paper 
cutting  produces  candle  ornaments— a 
kind  of  eight-petalled  blossom  with  the 
candle  as  pistil.  These  may  be  dyed 
to  “the  bright  green  usually  sold”  or 
to  a  “fine  yellow.”  Lacework  cuttings 
are  also  recommended;  made  of  tissue 
paper  they  may  serve  as  “a  very  taste¬ 
ful  oniament  for  candlesticks,”  and 
their  beauty  will  be  “greatly  increased 
by  dipping  into  hot  spermaceti.”  “Some 
people  obtain  glass  dust  from  the 
glass-house  and  sprinkle  it  on  while 
the  spermaceti  is  w’arm.  It  looks  very 
brilliant,  but  is  apt  to  fall  in  a  warm 
room.”  Quitting  the  subject  of  cut 
paper,  w'e  enter  a  region  of  science. 
We  engrave  eggshells  by  sketching  on 
them  w'ith  melted  tallow  and  leaving 
the  eggshell  to  soak  In  very  strong 
vinegar  until  the  acid  eats  aw'ay  the 
ungreased  surface;  we  make  a  lead- 
tree,  a  tin-tree  or  a  silver-tree  by  sus¬ 
pending  zinc  wire  in  the  appropriate 
solution  and  suffering  branching  crys¬ 
tals  to  form  themselves  upon  it  as  on 
a  stem.  The  destination  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  no 
doubt  they  would  find  a  resting-place 
upon  some  mantel-shelf.  Various 
branches  of  artistic  decoration  close 
the  section.  There  is  Poonah  painting, 
in  which  color  is  scrubbed  on  as  dry 
as  possible  through  the  holes  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  paper  stencil-plates;  shadow 
landscapes,  in  which  the  light  parts 
of  a  traced  or  copied  picture  are  cut 
away  and  the  paper  then  held  up  to  the 
light;  paper  landscapes,  in  which  the 
shadows  are  formed  by  varied  thick¬ 
nesses  of  stuck-on  paper  which  ex¬ 
hibit  gradations  of  shade  when  light 
shines  through;  and— horrible  to  relate 
—pomatum  landscapes,  in  which  a  card 
is  first  spread  with  pomatum  as  a  slice 
of  bread  with  butter,  then  rubbed  over 
with  a  coarse  lead  pencil,  and  finally 
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has  the  light  parts  of  the  intended 
landscape  scraped  away  with  a  knife 
or  needle.  Whether  this  appalling 
production  was  to  be  hung  on  a  wall 
is  not  explained.  This  series  of  land¬ 
scapes  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
boxes— boxes  of  white  wood  whereon 
the  background  of  some  outline  draw¬ 
ing  is  painted  black  to  look  “like  ebony 
inlaid  with  ivory”;  scrap  boxes,  stuck 
over  with  bits  “cut  from  engravings” 
and  afterwards  highly  varnished; 
boxes  to  the  t<^  of  which  engravings 
are  transferred  with  inordinate  pains 
and  care,  and  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  coats  of  varnish. 

To  the  section  Ornaments  succeeds 
one  even  longer,  dealing  with  puzzles, 
riddles,  charades,  &c.,  that  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  Harriet  Smith; 
and  after  this  we  arrive  at  needlework. 
Here  we  feel  how  great  is  the  change 
wrought  by  the  sewing-machine. 
“Every  little  girl  before  she  is  twelve 
years  old,”  we  are  told,  “should  know 
how  to  cut  and  make  a  shirt  with  per¬ 
fect  accuracy  and  neatness.”  In  these 
days  shirtmaking  has  passed  entirely 
into  the  domain  of  commerce,  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
brother  exists  who  would  consent  to 
wear  a  shirt  manufactured  at  home  by 
even  the  most  accomplished  of  sisters. 
“At  the  infant  schools  in  England,”  Mrs. 
Child  assures  us,  “children  of  three 
and  four  years  old  make  miniature 
shirts  about  big  enough  for  a  large 
doll.  ...  I  have  seen  a  small  fine  linen 
shirt  made  with  crimson  silk  by  an 
English  child  of  five  years  old,  and 
it  was  truly  beautiful.”  One  cannot 
help  wondering  how  much  of  the  bad 
eyesight  now  being  observed  and  cared 
for  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  work  at 
three,  four,  and  five  years  old,  of  our 
grandmothers,  upon  “fine  linen”  shirts, 
with  careful  takings  up  of  two  threads 
and  passings  over  of  four  threads. 

Bags,  reticules,  purses,  pin-cushions, 
and  pen-wipers  are  next  described  in 
LoagauJi’a  Macaslne. 


great  variety,  and  sometimes  in  terms 
BO  mysterious  that  the  natural  curios¬ 
ity  of  woman  invites  us  to  lay  down 
the  pen,  seek  needle,  silk,  ribbon,  &c., 
and  try,  by  experiment,  to  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  these  strange  directions. 

Articles  follow  about  bees,  silk¬ 
worms,  and  gardening.  These  are 
chlefiy  remarkable  for  a  singular  ab¬ 
sence  of  practical  instruction.  We  are, 
indeed,  told  not  to  sprinkle  the  mulber¬ 
ry  leaves  upon  which  our  silkworms 
are  to  be  fed:  but  the  whole  duty  of 
the  young  lady  gardener  would  seem 
to  lie  in  gathering  seeds  when  ripe  and 
dry:  “doing  up”  these  seeds  in  “strong 
paper  carefully  folded  that  they  may 
not  be  spilt,”  and  writing  upon  them 
“neatly”  the  name,  season,  and  height 
of  the  plant. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  couple 
of  fables,  a  set  of  verses,  and  two  sto¬ 
ries,  which  were  greatly  beloved,  many 
years  ago  by  the  present  critic  of 
“The  Girl’s  Own  Book,”  but  which  its 
second  editor  saw  fit  to  eliminate  from 
all  late  editions. 

Can  any  person  seriously  regret  that 
girls  have  dropped  the  “accomplish¬ 
ments”  indicated  by  this  excellently 
intended  little  book?  Does  not  the 
heart  sink  at  the  accumulation  of  trum¬ 
pery  with  which  industrious  girls  may, 
under  its  guidance,  have  encumbered 
the  houses  of  their  parents  or  of  their 
newly  married  husbands?  Think  of 
the  little  gimcrack  baskets,  the  imita¬ 
tion  china  and  “alumets.”  the  paper 
foliage  hanging  round  candlesticks  and 
shedding  glass-dust  as  the  room  grew 
warm,  the  engraved  boxes,  the  mess 
of  varnish  and  gold  paper,  the  odious 
little  “landscapes”  that  aimed  at  pro¬ 
ducing  effects  in  any  conceivable  way 
other  than  that  of  learning  to  draw! 
We  live,  it  may  be,  in  an  age  of  de¬ 
teriorating  manners,  of  slang,  of  games 
unfeminlnely  rough:  but  at  least  we 
have  escaped  living  in  the  age  of  fili¬ 
gree  baskets. 


Clementina  Black. 
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It  may  seem  whimsical  to  attribute 
a  quality  of  original  sin  to  the  diction¬ 
ary,  but  there  is  certainly  some  ten¬ 
dency  in  words,  as  there  is  in  human 
nature,  which  makes  for  degeneracy. 
A  word  comes  into  the  world,  like  the 
babe,  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Look 
at  it  after  a  few  centuries,  or  even 
decades,  and  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  find  it  coarsened,  if  not  actually 
soiled.  To  take  a  very  simple  and  ob¬ 
vious  instance:  one  would  say  that 
“knowledge”  was  an  Idea  so  dednite 
and  excellent  that  it  could  not  take  on 
any  unworthy  significance.  Yet  to  say 
that  a  person  is  “knowing”  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  unadulterated  compliment;  it 
suggests  wisdom  plus  certain  other 
qualities  which  had  no  place  in  the 
original  meaning.  Still  more  sad  is 
the  case  of  the  word  “cunning,”  ety¬ 
mologically  identical  with  “knowl¬ 
edge,”  and  now  so  far  removed  from 
it  that  only  the  students  of  language 
know  they  are  related.  Think,  too,  of 
our  forefathers’  euphemism  for  a  witch 
—“wise  woman”— wise  with  the  wis¬ 
dom,  as  the  “cunning”  man  is  learned 
with  the  knowledge,  of  an  inferior 
world  to  this. 

The  same  debasing  principle  may  be 
seen  at  work  in  such  words  as  “noto¬ 
rious.”  Many  living  descendants  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop  use  the  word  as  if  It 
were  a  synonym  of  “notable,”  not  de¬ 
tecting  that  the  trail  of  the  serpent  Is 
already  over  it.  The  word  has  not 
yet  gone  very  far  on  the  downward 
path— not  so  far,  for  instance,  as  “enor¬ 
mity”— but  it  has  tong  since  acquired 
the  specific  meaning  of  fame  in  the 
evil  sense.  You  call  an  Anarchist  no¬ 
torious,  but  not  an  Archbishop.  That 
the  distinction  was  made  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  is  plain  from  the  fact 


that  he  applies  the  epithet  to  “knave,” 
“villain,”  “pirate,”  “liar,”  and  other 
persons  not  admitted  to  polite  society. 
Perhaps— who  knows? — it  was  he  who 
gave  it  the  first  push  on  its  downward 
career.  It  is  only  within  recent  times 
—probably  since  the  arrival  of  musical 
comedy— that  that  push  has  been  given 
to  the  word  “suggestive.”  You  may 
still  speak  with  perfect  correctness  of 
a  “suggestive”  book  or  a  “suggestive” 
sermon  as  one  charged  with  thought; 
and  yet  when  you  speak  of  a  “sugges¬ 
tive”  play,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  its  in¬ 
tellectual  quality  to  which  you  wish  to 
call  attention.  If  we  are  to  argue  from 
experience,  we  must  conclude  that 
some  day  the  word  will  confine  Itself 
to  that  meaning  exclusively,  and  we 
shall  have  to  find  some  other  term  for 
purposes  of  encomium.  It  is  merely 
by  the  differentiation  of  spelling— a 
modern  Innovation— that  the  word 
“holiday”  has  been  saved  from  a  simi¬ 
lar,  though  not  so  sinister,  double- 
meaning.  Probably  ’Arry  will  disbe¬ 
lieve  you  if  you  tell  him  that  his  Bank 
Holiday  was  originally  connected  with 
religion;  so  wide  has  the  gap  become 
between  “holiday”  and  “holy  day.”  It 
is  a  typical  instance  of  the  family  quar¬ 
rels  that  occur  among  words.  The 
reader  who  walks  unwarily  among 
writings  of  the  elder  time  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  shocks.  He  may  come  across 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “white  as 
the  blooming  hawthorn,”  or  even  Gas¬ 
coigne’s  old  hymn,  “O  Abraham’s  hrata, 
O  brood  of  blessed  seed.”  Quite  anal¬ 
ogous  is  the  change  in  the  use  of  the 
word  “imp.”  Did  not  Bacon’s  “Pathway 
unto  Prayer”  ask  us  to  “pray  for  the 
preservation  of  the  king’s  most  excel¬ 
lent  Majesty,  and  for  the  prosperous 
success  of  his  entirely  beloved  son,  Ed- 
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ward  our  Prince,  that  most  angelic 
imp"  7  A  very  terrible  instance  of  deg¬ 
radation  is  the  word  “silly,”  which 
has  very  nearly  completed  the  circle  of 
significance.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  it 
meant  simply  “blessed.”  Thence  it 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
harmlesssness,  then  of  weakness,  then 
of  simplicity,  then  of  foolishness.  The 
proverbial  expression  “silly  Suffolk” 
does  not  imply  any  reflection  on  the 
sanity  of  East  Anglia. 

The  misadventures  of  “silly”  are 
no  more  pathetic  than  those  of 
certain  ill-fated  words,  which,  in 
the  whirligig  of  time,  have  come 
round  to  bear  precisely  the  op¬ 
posite  of  their  original  meaning.  We 
do  not  associate  the  w’ord  “beldam” 
with  beauty,  and  yet  does  it  not  come 
from  the  French  “belle  dame”— fair 
lady?  Did  not  Milton,  without  the 
least  idea  of  depreciation,  speak  of 
“beldam  Nature”?  “Egregious”  is. 
another  case  in  point.  Etymologically 
meaning  a  person  apart— a  sheep  out 
of  the  flock— it  is  now  used  exclusively 
as  a  term  of  contumely.  The  Eliza- 
betlM|fe  could  speak  of  an  “egregious 
soul,’^ as  in  Marston’s  play  “Sophon- 
Isba”:— 

».  Erichtho 

'Bove  thunder  sits;  to  thee,  egregious 
soule. 

Let  all  flesh  bend. 

Probably  Thackeray,  when  he  wrote  of 
drawing  “some  one  splendid  anS  egre¬ 
gious,”  was  the  last  to  use  the  word  in 
its  proper  sense.  Slmiliarly,  had  the 
word  “unspeakable”  been  applied  to 
the  Turk  or  the  Scot  three  hundred 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  very 
high  praise  Indeed.  It  would  then  have 
meant  that  their  virtues  could  not  be 
uttered.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  “joy  un¬ 
speakable.”  In  both  these  cases  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  two  meanings  are 
associated.  Just  as  one  can  still  speak 
of  both  pleasure  and  pain  as  “ex¬ 
quisite,”  but  the  significant  thing  is 


that  the  original  and  better  meaning 
of  “egregious”  and  “unspeakable”  has 
been  entirely  lost.  It  is  this  steady 
downward  propensity  of  the  language 
which  is  so  puzzling.  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  instances  of  words  which,  be¬ 
ginning  with  sordid  associations,  liave 
become  exclusively  attached  to  wor¬ 
thier  objects.  Do  words  have  a  society 
of  their  own  from  which  it  is  easy  to 
be  ostracized,  and  into  which  it  is  hard 
to  gain  admittance?  Black  satin  went 
out  of  fashion  because  a  murderess 
elected  to  be  hanged  in  it;  can  one  im¬ 
agine  that  words  which  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  used  in  an  unworthy 
connection  are  henceforth  cut  off  from 
the  society  of  their  immaculate  fel¬ 
lows?  Or  is  it  simply  the  law  of  the 
world  at  large— facilis  descensus  Averni 
—that  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  going 
wrong  and  only  one  of  going  right? 
There  would  certainly  seem  to  be  some 
sort  of  law  that  governs  erring  words. 
Like  Falstaff,  they  “will  down,  though 
the  bottom  be  as  deep  as”— Avernus. 
Mr,  Chesterton  shows  cognizance  of  i 
the  fact  when,  in  his  “Browning,”  he 
remarks  that  “if  any  one  wishes  to  see  L 
how  grossly  language  can  degenerate,  I  i 
he  need  only  compare  the  old  optimis¬ 
tic  use  of  the  word  nervous,  which  we ' 
employ  in  speaking  of  a  nervous  grip.  ^ 
with  the  new  pessimistic  use  of  th^  < 
word,  which  we  employ  in  speaking  of 
a  nervous  manner.” 

Some  few  words  remain  in  a  curious 
state  of  suspended  significance.  Just 
as  there  are  cases  of  blossom  and  fruit 
being  found  on  the  same  tree,  so  we 
have  the  anomaly  in  the  dictionary  of 
“demeanor”  bearing  the  original  mean¬ 
ing,  and  “demean”  bearing  the  later 
and  acquired  meaning.  “Demeanor,” 
of  course,  simply  means  behavior  in  a 
perfectly  neutral  sense;  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  king  on  the  throne  or  the 
criminal  in  the  dock.  Yet  the  verb, 
starting  from  the  same  beginning,  is 
now  specialized  in  the  bad  sense  be- 
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yond  hope  of  recall.  To  “demean  one¬ 
self”  means  to  behave  oneself  badly, 
the  “badly”  being  an  idea  which  the 
waves  of  Time  have  left,  like  an  in¬ 
crustation,  on  a  word  which  connoted 
originally  no  moral  qualities  whatever. 
It  makes  one  wonder  with  a  certain 
trepidation  whether  any  word  is  safe. 
Will  our  great-grandchildren  be  unable 
to  use  the  word  “ink-stand”  for  fear 
it  should  be  considered  an  undesirable 
sort  of  ink-stand?  It  is  a  dispiriting 
reflection  that  the  whole  trend  of  the 
language  seems  to  be  downwards,  that 
it  is  continually  rushing  over  a  steep 
place,  like  the  Gadareue  swine.  What 
is  to  be  the  end  of  it?  It  clearly 
means  that  in  the  not  very  distant  fu¬ 
ture  there  will  be  a  much  greater  va- 
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riety  of  words  to  apply  to  the  lower 
side  of  life  than  to  the  higher.  The 
novelist  of  the  future  may  have  to  be 
a  realist  simply  because  of  the  greater 
specialization  of  the  language.  As  it 
is,  any  sub-editor  can  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  far  larger  choice  of  adjec¬ 
tives  to  be  applied  to  the  abnormal 
and  the  terrible  than  to  the  ordinary 
and  the  beneflcent.  There  are  flve 
words  to  describe  a  murder  to  one  that 
can  be  applied  to  a  rescue  or  a  hero¬ 
ism.  So,  in  the  ages  to  come,  we  shall 
have  a  language  rich  in  its  lower 
strata,  splendidly  equipped  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  ugly,  the  sordid,  the 
wicked,  but  only  passably  supplied 
with  material  for  epic  or  philosophy. 


“THE  DELETERIOUS  EFFECT  OF  AMERICANIZATION 
UPON  WOMAN.” 


Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  indeed  that  the  gods  are  on  the 
side  of  the  biggest  battalions.  Other¬ 
wise  the  whole  purpose  of  history, 
whatever  that  may  be,  would  be  a 
monstrous  jest,  in  which,  however,  it 
would  be  diflJcult  to  discern  any  sat¬ 
isfactory  sense  of  humor.  Yet  that 
history  must  be  understood  to  signify 
a  flnal,  or  ultimate,  triumph,  and  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  any  interme¬ 
diate  battle,  however  remarkable  and 
signal.  It  is,  of  course,  impracticable 
for  us  to  stand  on  some  Pisgah  and 
survey  the  goal  of  human  progress  as 
through  a  telescope.  At  most  we  can 
make  out  things  but  a  little  way  ahead, 
and  often  not  even  that.  The  impene¬ 
trable  mists  of  fate  envelop  the  hori¬ 
zon,  as  they  have  swallowed  up  also 
the  unrecorded  past. 

The  Impossibility  of  determining  the 
eventual  goai  of  human  evolution 


should  make  us  chary  of  prophecy, 
even  over  small  periods  of  time,  but  it 
should  not  paralyze  Intellectual  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  future.  After  all, 
we  have  the  records  and  experience  of 
some  thousands  of  years,  in  a  more  or 
less  completed  form,  and  we  may  cer¬ 
tainly  argue  from  redoubt  to  re¬ 
doubt,  as  it  were.  At  great  cost— hu¬ 
man  blood  and  human  tears — we  have 
advanced  our  forces  against  the  forces  of 
the  night,  and  these  hardly-won  points 
of  vantage  are  not  to  be  lightly  aban¬ 
doned.  The  common  ground  of  logic 
is  irrefragable,  founded  as  It  Is  on  the 
simplest  laws  of  nature;  and  we  may 
well  engage  in  feeling  our  way  by  its 
means  still  farther  ahead.  What  lies 
in  the  mist  matters  not;  that  which  is 
our  concern  is  the  visible  battlefleld. 
A  survey  of  the  historical  period  of  hu¬ 
man  evolution  discloses  a  series  of 
abrupt  changes  to  the  philosophical  ob- 
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server.  These  are  fairly  familiar  to 
all.  The  civilizations  of  the  Orient 
perished  In  succession;  on  them  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Aryan  civilizations  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Later  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory  was  changed  by  the  swamping  of 
Europe  by  the  fair  Northern  races,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Renaissance  that 
Europe  reached  the  point  at  which 
civilization  had  been  dropped  at  least 
twelve  hundred  years  before.  During 
all  those  centuries,  although  Aryan 
Europe  had  been  heterogeneous,  and 
although  her  political  conditions  va¬ 
ried,  the  sundry  nations  and  races  had 
remained  at  the  same  level,  because 
subject  to  the  same  influences.  In¬ 
deed,  the  feudal  system  practically 
achieved  a  kind  of  homogeneity,  in 
Western  Europe  at  any  rate.  The 
same  ideals  moved  the  Frenchman,  the 
Englishman,  and  the  German.  Their 
forms  of  government  might  be  differ¬ 
ent,  they  might  practise  varying  re¬ 
ligions;  but  they  were  involved  in  the 
same  stage  of  evolution  and  kept  pace 
roughly  with  each  other.  The  formu¬ 
las  of  feudalism  are  well  known.  It 
Involved  a  system  of  caste  which, 
while  not  very  rigid,  mapped  out  the 
nation  with  exemplary  thoroughness. 
The  caste  system,  as  in  force  among 
Eastern  nations,  never  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  West.  Elasticity, 
greater  or  less,  has  always  character¬ 
ized  the  social  divisions  of  Europe,  be¬ 
cause  those  social  conditions  are  social, 
and  not  religious.  Even  hierarchies  in 
the  West  have  never  effected  an  Orien¬ 
tal  system  of  caste,  and  the  -nearest 
approach  to  one  was  probably  reached 
In  the  segregating  conditions  just  prior 
to  the  French  Revolution,  which  were 
the  product  of  class  arrogance. 

Class  then  has  never  passed  into 
caste  in  this  western  part  of  the  world. 
But  feudalism  established  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  class  pretty  flrmly.  Society 
was  organized  on  a  military  basis,  and 
kings  looked  for  service  from  nobles. 


nobles  from  their  feudatories,  and 
these  feudatories  from  the  churls  and 
peasants  of  their  demesnes.  As  a 
practical  system  It  was  nearly  perfect, 
certainly  more  perfect  than  any  sys¬ 
tem  before  or  since  devised  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  man.  It  w’as,  however, 
arranged  for  a  pastoral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  and  with  the  passage  of 
the  various  European  nations  into  mer¬ 
cantile  communities  feudalism  was 
necessarily  dissolved.  This  naturally 
took  place  flrst  in  England,  where  the 
rules  and  distinctions  had  been  less 
severe  than  on  the  Continent,  partly 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  public  spirit  of 
the  barons.  The  revolution  was  not 
accomplished  without  disorder,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  bloody  conflicts 
of  the  Roses  which  broke  up  the  power 
of  the  nobles;  but  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  silent  revolution,  and 
it  was  not  completed  for  many  centu¬ 
ries. 

With  the  rise  of  trade  began  a  new 
era  in  modern  civilization,  an  era  t«» 
which  I  shall  refer  presently.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
shortly  the  general  effect  of  the  feudal 
system  on  human  character  and  human 
conduct.  It  is  manifest  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  in  the  ultimate  appeal  rest¬ 
ed  on  militarism  and  the  strong  arm 
must  have  differed  greatly  from  that 
which  obtains  to-day.  Wealth  was 
not  a  consideration,  since  authority 
had  its  seat  in  the  prestige  of  flghtlng 
qualities.  A  great  noble  was  respected 
and  feared  and  courted,  because  he 
could  put  into  the  field  so  many  men- 
at-arms  with  esquires  and  captains. 
This  was  not  a  question  of  money,  but 
of  territorial  lordship.  Wealth  might 
possibly  buy  over  this  baron  or  that 
baron  to  one  Interest  or  another,  but 
the  chances  were  rather  in  favor  of 
their  being  Influenced  by  ambition 
only.  In  any  case  the  machinery  of 
feudalism  moved  independently  of 
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money.  Hotspur  and  the  Percies  quar¬ 
relled  with  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  be¬ 
cause  they  considered  the  King  had 
slighted  their  House.  And  Hotspur 
marched  on  his  fate  with  15,000 
men. 

The  mental  properties  evolved  by  this 
atmosphere  were  clearly  strenuous  and 
manly,  whatever  was  the  walk  of  life. 
All  classes  were  called  upon  to  bear 
arms,  which  should  develop  their 
physique  and  render  them  of  a  healthy 
robustness;  and  to  this  feudal  age  must 
be  attributed  such  qualities  as  are  com¬ 
mon  to  perpetual  warfare,  for  example 
■bravery,  obedience,  quickness  of  deci¬ 
sion,  endurance,  stoutness  of  frame, 
■and  certain  generous  instincts  that 
seem  to  thrive  in  martial  air.  On  the 
■other  hand,  they  had  the  defects  due 
to  the  same  conditions. 

Trade  did  not  make  good  its  claims 
to  the  attention  and  respect  of  the 
world  until  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
might  have  done  so  earlier,  at  least  in 
England,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Progress,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  con¬ 
sists  of  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  period  of  ebb, 
during  which  the  demarcation  of  the 
classes  was  more  distinct  than  had 
ever  been  the  case.  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sant  has  pointed  out  that,  whereas  up 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  send 
younger  sons  of  gentlemen  into  trade, 
during  the  next  century  this  habit 
dropped  altogether.  The  city  and  the 
gentry  were  two  separate  communities, 
which  did  not  mix,  and  which  were 
actuated  by  mutual  antagonism.  It 
was  not  until  the  destruction  of  the 
Napoleonic  system  gave  Europe  breath¬ 
ing  space  and  leave  to  look  about  and 
reckon  up  the  results  of  those  twenty 
years  of  warfare  that  trade  Anally 
ehallenged  consideration.  That  was 
precisely  one  of  the  changes  which  Eu¬ 


rope  had  to  reckon  up.  After  Water¬ 
loo,  trade  advanced  in  influence  and 
prestige.  In  England  it  made  particu¬ 
lar  strides,  and  the  reign  of  Victoria 
may  be  said  with  little  exaggeration  to 
be  the  reign  of  trade.  Trade  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  had  its  victories.  It  has 
lacked  those  trappings  of  gilt  and 
glory,  and  those  romantic  traditions, 
which  belong  to  militarism;  but  in  de¬ 
spite  of  these  defects  it  has  achieved 
much  and  advanced  greatly  in  social 
consideration.  Trade  indeed  has  taken 
to  itself  wings,  and  from  its  pinnacle 
is  engaged  in  looking  down  upon  the 
decaying  military  systems  of  Europe. 
There  has  even  crept  into  the  pursuit 
of  it  a  kind  of  romance  which  emuiates 
the  older  romantic  glory.  With  the 
invention  of  that  phrase  and  that  fact, 
“merchant  princes,”  the  aspect  of  trade 
was  formidably  changed.  It  took  a 
new  standing,  put  on  fresh  habili¬ 
ments,  and  began  to  swagger  among 
its  ancient  superiors  in  the  guise  of 
an  equal.  One  can  imagine  (if  they 
ever  saw  it  with  clear  prophetic  eyes) 
how  our  fathers  stared  in  dismay  and 
chagrin  at  this  ugly  invasion.  The 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy  were  broken, 
a  press  of  newcomers  poured  in  and 
would  take  no  denial.  The  whole  face 
of  society  changed.  Nay,  more  than 
that;  for  if  the  case  be  examined 
rightly  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
of  modern  civilization  felt  the  shock. 
The  real  revolution,  which  was  only 
adumbrated  in  the  French  Revolution, 
had  begun. 

In  Great  Britain,  at  any  rate,  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  trade  consequent 
upon  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  Eng¬ 
land’s  undisputed  command  of  the  sea 
was  followed  with  vast  national  pros¬ 
perity.  English  people  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  the  blessings  of  the  Victorian 
Age  that  it  has  become  a  commonplace. 
Napoleon  called  us  a  “nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers,”  and  we  are  now  proud  of  the 
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title.  It  was  by  our  trade,  we  boast, 
that  we  saved  Europe  from  the  tyrant. 
Trade  in  the  wake  of  the  adventurer 
has  scattered  the  British  flag  into  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  has  founded  an 
Oriental  empire,  and  established  strong 
young  nations  overseas.  If  these  feats 
were  indeed  the  work  of  trade,  there 
would  be  reason  enough  to  be  thank¬ 
ful. 

But  it  is  not  wholly  clear  that 
the  expansion  of  trade  is  altogether  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  conditions.  It  syn¬ 
chronized  with  them,  but  it  did  not 
produce  them.  Indeed,  it  is  more  true 
that  the  conditions  produced  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade,  although  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  trade  interacted  on  the 
extension  of  the  British  Empire.  My 
point  is,  however,  that  trade  did  not 
make  the  British  Empire.  There  is 
no  more  fallacious  idea  current  in  this 
country  than  the  belief  that  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Era  was  the  sovereign  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  British  nation.  It 
was  the  centuries  preceding,  the  cen¬ 
turies  which  came  to  their  grand  cli¬ 
macteric  at  Waterloo,  the  centuries 
which  decided  the  international  strug¬ 
gle  in  Europe— it  is  they  that  deserve 
the  epithet  and  the  credit.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  merely  inherited  what 
had  been  earned  by  its  predecessors. 
What  in  Great  Britain  Pitt  and  Chat¬ 
ham  rendered  possible,  Melbourne  and 
Palmerston  enjoyed  in  comfort.  There 
is  no  more  misleading  phrase  than  that 
of  “the  glorious  Victorian  Era,”  for  in 
the  Victorian  Era  the  English  people 
turned  smug  and  complacent  and  self- 
satisfied,  having  entered  into  the  in¬ 
heritance  won  by  their  hard-fighting 
fathers.  Wealth  and  orthodoxy  be¬ 
came  the  standard,  and  heterodox 
ideas,  which,  after  all,  have  been  the 
basis  of  all  progress  and  of  every  fresh 
discovery,  were  discarded. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  trade  are  not,  in  this  direction, 
all  that  its  advocates  claim.  Here  it 


will  be  advantageous,  as  in  the  case  of 
militarism,  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
influences  of  a  regime  of  trade  on  hu¬ 
man  character  and  conduct.  For  good 
or  ill  the  old  order  is  passing;  has, 
indeed,  quite  passed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  the  British 
Colonies,  and  it  is  well  to  “take  stock” 
of  the  new.  The  main  distinction  be¬ 
tween  aristocracy  and  trade  had  been 
founded  on  money.  The  landowning 
classes  inherited  their  money  and  did 
not  make  it.  The  commercial  classes 
earned  It  by  traffic.  The  recognition 
of  trade  at  once  weakened  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  has  practically  destroyed  it 
by  now.  But  with  this  breaking-down 
of  the  barriers  and  this  growing  acces¬ 
sibility  of  the  upper  classes  dawned  the 
age  of  the  snob.  Snobbery  was  the 
product  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
fungus,  that  is,  on  the  enfranchisement 
of  trade.  So  far,  it  is  not  clear  that 
we  have  made  a  good  exchange  in 
stepping  into  the  new  era.  But  what 
other  results  are  obvious?  The  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  masses  of  humanity 
into  large  cities  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  the  commercial  epoch,  and 
this  had  kept  pace  with  a  physical 
degeneration,  noticeable  in  spite  of  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  science.  This  is  a 
definite  disadvantage  which  seems 
likely  to  continue  under  the  commer¬ 
cial  regime.  It  has  been  often  stated 
that  modern  life,  in  its  freedom  from 
the  dangers  and  tyrannies  of  medieeval 
conditions,  in  its  increased  respect  for 
humanity  and  in  its  law-abiding  char¬ 
acter,  is  an  object  for  philosophic  ad¬ 
miration.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the 
immense  importance  of  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  his¬ 
tory,  but  this  claim  is  unduly  magnilo¬ 
quent.  Cruelty,  for  example,  stalks  In 
modem  commercial  life  as  darkly  as 
it  was  frank  in  medieeval.  One  most 
judge  the  new  regime  by  Its  most  per¬ 
fected  example,  and  that  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  Let  us  according- 
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ly  pass  across  the  Atlantic  for  an  In¬ 
spection. 

In  the  United  States  the  system  has 
had  almost  a  clear  field  for  its  devel¬ 
opment,  for  that  country  has  roughly 
shaken  itself  free  of  all  the  traditions 
and  ancient  trappings  of  the  Old  World. 
If,  therefore,  Europe  is  to  pass  defi¬ 
nitely  into  the  commercial  age,  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  should 
be  at  this  moment  of  the  intensest  in¬ 
terest  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Free  of  all  hampering  restrictions,  her 
cable  weighed,  her  decks  clear,  and  in 
full  sail,  the  ship  puts  forth  upon  an 
unknown  sea.  What  is  there  before 
her— and  us?  An  amusing  volume  was 
issued  some  time  ago,  purporting  to  be 
the  letters  of  a  Chicago  packer  to  his 
son.  It  would  be  equally  possible  for 
some  satirist  to  depict  the  views  and 
morals  of  a  London  or  a  Manchester 
merchant,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  so  frankly  commercial, 
just  as  a  similar  picture  drawn 
from  epochs  before  the  dawn  of 
the  present  age  would  have  been 
still  less  commercial  in  its  as¬ 
pect.  London  to-day  stands  between 
Chicago  and  the  past.  The  question 
of  interest  is  whether  London  will  ever 
reach  the  condition  of  Chicago.  The 
ideal  of  Chicago,  as  represented  in  the 
letters  I  have  spoken  of,  is  naively, 
openly,  almost  brutally  practical.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  only  valued  if  it  helps  a  man 
to  make  more  money.  Everything  is 
set  forth  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  even  the  choice  of  a  wife  is  viewed 
from  that  point.  The  wife  will  “help 
along’’  the  household,  and  keep  things 
all  right  so  that  the  husband  can  make 
more  money.  The  Chicago  ideal,  which, 
with  variations,  and,  of  course,  excep¬ 
tions,  is  the  American  national  ideal, 
recognizes  one  force  and  one  force  only 
in  the  world,  or  rather  makes  other 
forces  inferior  to  money,  and  mere  de¬ 
nominators  of  that  great,  supreme, 
and  ultimate  force.  Not  culture,  not 


art,  not  beauty,  not  wisdom,  not  hu¬ 
manity,  not  death  itself  is  the  final 
consideration  in  those  days  which  see 
beyond  all  such  trifles  the  omnipotent 
symbol  of  power  evolved  by  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  modernity.  A  dollar  represents 
so  much— so  much  authority  over  all 
these  other  things.  The  silver  of  a 
dollar  will  purchase  this  much  of  cul¬ 
ture,  that  much  of  wisdom,  this  much 
also  of  health.  There  is  some  reason 
in  the  worship  of  a  thing  which  is  so 
authoritative.  Men  have  worshipped 
it  down  these  long  centuries,  but  never 
has  the  cult  become  a  national,  a  state 
religion  before.  It  is  a  matter  of  de¬ 
bate  how  far  climatic  influences  have 
affected  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  American  derives,  and  made  a 
breach  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
and  character  on  this  side.  Obviously 
the  difference  has  appeared,  and  is 
growing  wider.  The  reason  may  be 
climatic,  or  it  may  be  partly  the  result 
of  newer  social,  economic,  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions.  It  is,  however,  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  between  what  in 
the  tangible  issues  comes  of  racial 
changes,  and  what  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  American  civilization  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  to-day  as  the  type  of  the 
new  order  to  which  effete  Europe  must 
approximate  or  perish,  and  as  such  has 
to  be  considered  gravely. 

The  pursuit  of  new  ideals,  then,  un¬ 
der  the  economic  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  existing,  has  revolutionized  the 
outlook  of  the  American  man.  He  has 
abolished  leisure  and  pleasure  save  for 
his  womankind,  a  point  on  which  I 
shall  touch  presently.  The  natural  ani¬ 
mal  owned  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal 
of  time  apart  from  the  avocations  to 
which  necessity  called  it.  So,  too, 
natural  men  did  and  does  the  same. 
Americans  who  come  to  London,  and 
still  more  to  Paris  or  any  Continental 
centre,  laugh  at  the  easy  hours  and 
comparative  indifference  devoted  to 
business.  Their  idea  is  “hustle”  and 
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baste.  That  there  may  be  other  ob¬ 
jects  than  to  make  money  they  recog¬ 
nize  as  a  fact,  but  as  an  incomprehen¬ 
sible  fact  which  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  decadent  countries  of  Europe. 
This  restless  temperament  offers  to  its 
specific  gods  the  most  devout  worship. 
Its  devotion,  indeed,  is  fanatical,  and 
can,  like  all  fanaticism,  so  twist  the 
natural  sweetness  of  man  as  to  make 
him  inhuman.  Hundreds  of  people 
perish  in  these  islands  every  year,  in 
order  that  the  American  magnates  of  a 
monopoly  in  oil  may  add  to  their  mil¬ 
lions.  I  will  repeat  that  this  in  a 
lesser  degree  is  true  of  Great  Britain; 
I  am  dealing  with  America  because  it 
is  there  true  in  a  greater  degree.  The 
same  spirit  is  witnessed  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Chicago  wheat  pit.  A  Mr. 
Letter  some  years  ago  attempted  to  cor¬ 
ner  wheat  with  the  object  of  making 
so  many  million  dollars.  The  result 
of  this  deal,  if  successful,  would  have 
been  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  incidentally  increase  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  starvation.  Latterly  some  bro¬ 
kers  in  the  United  States  have  “cor¬ 
nered”  cotton,  with  the  result,  we  are 
informed,  that  many  small  firms  are 
ruined.  Instances  could  be  multiplied 
if  there  were  any  object  in  mere  multi¬ 
plication  and  repetition.  My  point  is 
frankly  this— that  the  Age  of  Trade,  as 
it  exists  in  America,  is  as  callous,  as 
selfish,  and  as  reckless  of  human  life 
and  human  suffering  as  was  the  Age 
of  the  Sword  which  we  are  leaving  be¬ 
hind.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  it  is 
more  callous  and  more  selfish;  for 
those  engaged  in  the  ruin  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  fellow-creatures  did  not 
in  former  days  take  classes  In  Sunday 
schools,  and  make  great  and  ostenta¬ 
tious  business  of  charity.  I  will  ask 
any  person  without  prejudices  to  con¬ 
sider  if  these  strictures  are  not  justi¬ 
fied.  Modem  civilization  has  brought 
better  sanitary  conditions,  it  has 
brought  fuller  medical  and  surgical 


knowledge,  and  it  has  also  brought  a 
revulsion  against  war,  as  something 
which  is  not  only  barbarous,  but  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  comfort  of  some  and  the 
business  of  others.  But  these  benefits 
are  more  than  outbalanced  by  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  other  conditions.  The 
country  is  denuded  of  its  population, 
towns  swarm  with  human  creatures 
as  if  with  vermin;  and  whereas  once 
kings  sacrificed  the  pawns  In  their  sel¬ 
fish  interests  by  the  ordeal  of  battle, 
now  it  is  the  commercial  tyrants  who 
condemn  to  ill-health,  starvation,  and 
death. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  effect 
of  this  new  competition  of  trade  upon 
the  human  body.  This  requires  some 
further  remarks.  The  experience  of 
individual  men.  particularly  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  undoubtedly  that  the  wear  and 
strain  of  modern  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  is  deleterious  to  health.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Americans  have  more  wide¬ 
ly  departed  than  any  other  nation  from 
the  conditions  suitable  to  the  normal 
healthy  man.  A  well-known  American 
man  of  letters,  Mr.  Merwyn,  has  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  that  “the  English, 
though  the  older  people,  are  much  the 
more  primitive,  closer  to  the  vigorous 
savage  from  whom,  after  all,  the  dy¬ 
namic  force  of  a  race  is  derived.”  And 
this  frailer  nervous  development  of  the 
American,  this  retrogression  from  the 
savage  (if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way)  Is 
notable  In  both  sexes.  The  character 
of  the  American  woman  to-day  Is,  like 
that  of  the  man,  a  product  partly  of 
racial  modification  and  partly  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  commercial  age. 
Observation,  as  well  as  humorous  sat¬ 
ire  has  made  us  in  England  very  fa¬ 
miliar  with  one  who  is  claimed  as  the 
crown  of  creation,  as  the  very  ripest 
and  most  delicious  fruit  on  the  tree  of 
Life.  We  have  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  American  woman,  for  she 
has  undertaken  to  annex  as  much  of 
Europe  as  is  practicable,  and  has  suc- 
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ceeded  very  fairly.  Moreover,  she  la 
revealed  to  us  every  day  by  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
by  the  confessions— perhaps  I  should 
say  the  vaunts— of  the  vernacular 
press.  In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  for 
Europe  to  remain  ignorant  of  her  quali¬ 
ties,  as  impossible  as  to  remain  igno¬ 
rant  of  her  existence.  A  little  time 
back  some  enthusiastic  Journal  in  New 
York  was  at  the  pains  to  compile  a  list 
of  American  women  who  had  married 
not  Europeans  merely  but  Europeans 
with  titles.  I  have  forgotten  the  pre¬ 
cise  number,  but  I  remember  it  was  a 
very  extensive  list.  The  large  major¬ 
ity  of  these  ladies  were  confessedly 
wealthy,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  obvious  bargain  upon  which 
many  such  matches  are  based — on  the 
one  side  money,  on  the  other  influence 
or  position.  It  is  considered  by  the 
taste  of  the  day  quite  a  creditable 
thing  that  some  pork-packer’s  dollars 
from  Chicago  should  buy  a  coronet  in 
Mayfair.  I  have  only  to  read  the  daily 
papers  of  my  own  city  to  discover  how 
largely  American  women,  whether  mar¬ 
ried  to  Englishmen,  or  imported  other¬ 
wise,  bulk  in  the  social  world.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  vast 
number  of-  Englishwomen  who  attend 
what  we  know  as  “social  functions” 
and  whose  names  do  not  get  into  the 
papers;  and  consequently  one  can  only 
surmise  that  it  is  by  some  additional 
notoriety  that  the  fair  Americans  be¬ 
come  conspicuous.  In  the  height  of 
the  London  season  this  year  a  great 
charity  ball  was  given  at  which  it  is 
calculated  that  over  4,000  people  were 
present.  In  an  account  of  this  in  one 
of  the  papers  that  cater  for  those  who 
hanker  after  knowledge  of  smart  so¬ 
ciety,  there  were  thirteen  names  men¬ 
tioned,  of  which  ten  were  American. 

The  American  woman  is  claimed 
by  her  admirers  as  being  independent. 
But  she  is  more  than  that;  she  is  an¬ 
archical.  The  State  has  been  built 


upon  certain  sociological  facts  as  foun¬ 
dation;  the  American  woman  is  de¬ 
stroying  these,  and  with  them  there¬ 
fore  the  structure  of  the  State  as  It  ex¬ 
ists  now.  Another  system  may  con¬ 
ceivably  be  erected  on  other  founda¬ 
tions,  and  this  may  be  demonstrated  to 
be  superior,  but  the  influence  of  the 
American  woman  is  revolutionary  as 
far  as  the  present  order  goes.  An 
American  lady,  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis 
West,  who  is  held  in  great  repute,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  American  women  love 
titles  because  they  are  “striving  always 
to  have  the  best  of  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  society.”  We  are  also  told  by  this 
undoubted  authority  that  the  American 
girl  “seldom  loses  her  heart,  and  never 
her  head.”  In  that  confession  I  see 
the  main  source  of  the  anarchy  which 
she  effects,  and  the  degeneration  which 
she  represents.  One  more  quotation 
from  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis  West 
may  be  useful: 

The  American  woman  has  often  been 
taxed  with  being  extravagant,  and,  if 
this  be  true,  her  bringing  up  must  be 
held  mostly  responsible.  The  hard¬ 
working  busy  man  of  Wall  Street, 
steeped  all  day  in  the  making  of  dol¬ 
lars,  wants  when  he  comes  home  to 
And  his  women  folk  beautifully  dressed 
and  their  surroundings  in  keeping;  for 
them  he  slaves— that  is  the  object  of 
his  life  and  work.  They  dip  into  the 
coffers  and  ask  no  questions. 

I  have  written  above  the  word  “de¬ 
generation,”  because  from  one  particu¬ 
lar  point  of  view,  the  state  of  things 
created  by  the  American  system,  as 
even  set  forth  by  Mrs.  George  West, 
spells  degeneration.  The  most  exact 
obedience  to  nature  means  the  great¬ 
est  health  and  the  greatest  happiness. 
The  evidences  that  American  women 
are  deliberately  turning  their  backs  on 
natural  laws  have  accumulated  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  Their  cold-bloodedness  is, 
in  effect,  a  signal  of  degeneracy,  testi¬ 
fying  to  the  desiccation  of  natural  sen- 
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timent.  And  that  this  exists  in  all 
classes,  and  not  alone  in  the  moneyed 
classes,  is  apparent  from  a  perusal  of 
the  instructive  book.  The  Woman  who 
Toils,  by  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  and  Miss  Van 
Vorst,  to  which  President  Roosevelt  re¬ 
cently  contributed  a  prefatory  note. 
The  attitude  of  the  factory  girl  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  something  like  this:  “I  ain’t 
ready  to  marry  him  yet  Twenty-five 
is  time  enough.  I’m  only  twenty-three. 

I  can  have  a  good  time  just  as  I  am.” 
That  is  precisely  where  the  mischief 
lies,  in  the  good  time!  “What  part” 
asks  Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  ‘‘did  the  love  of 
humanity  play  in  this  young  egoist’s 
heart?  She  was  living,  as  she  had  so 
well  explained  it,  ‘not  to  save,  but  to 
give  herself  pleasure.’  ”  The  mere  ethi¬ 
cal  questions  involved  here  do  not  con¬ 
cern  my  investigation.  It  is  something 
deeper  and  more  fundamental  than 
mere  ethics  that  is  involved.  Mrs. 
Van  Vorst  discovers  her  factory  girls 
to  be  cold  and  lacking  in  sentiment, 
just  as  Mrs.  George  West  discovers  her 
wealthy  young  compatriots  to  be.  Mrs. 
Van  Vorst  declares  that  she  never 
heard  of  a  baby  in  Perry,  the  factory 
tOTvn  in  which  she  worked.  She  says 
‘‘the  American  woman  is  restless,  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Society,  whether  among  the 
highest  or  lowest  classes,  has  drawn 
her  towards  a  destiny  that  is  not  mor¬ 
al.  The  factories  are  full  of  old  maids; 
the  colleges  are  full  of  old  maids;  the 
ball-rooms  in  the  worldly  centres  are 
full  of  old  maids.  For  natural  obliga¬ 
tions  are  substituted  the  fictitious  du¬ 
ties  of  clubs,  meetings,  committees,  or¬ 
ganizations,  professions,  a  thousand 
unwomanly  occupations.” 

This  inevitably  opens  up  a  grave 
problem,  on  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
not  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind.  Mrs. 
Van  Vorst  says:  ‘‘Among  the  American- 
born  women  of  this  country  the  steril¬ 
ity  is  greater,  the  fecundity  less,  than 
those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
unless  it  be  France.”  She  considers, 


however,  that  the  causes  of  this  In¬ 
creasing  sterility  are  ‘‘moral  and  not 
physical.”  Mr.  Roosevelt  agrees  with 
her  in  this,  that  “there  is  no  physical 
trouble  among  us  Americans.  The 
trouble  with  the  situation  you  set  forth 
is  one  of  character.”  The  statement 
that  it  is  mainly  moral  is  probably  cor¬ 
rect,  although  those  climatic  conditions 
as  well  as  the  increasing  departure 
from  the  healthy  savage,  noted  by  Mr. 
Merwyn,  might  suggest  a  physical  ex¬ 
planation  in  part.  But  the  real  point 
is  that,  if  it  be  merely  moral,  it  is  no 
less  an  unhealthy  sign,  and  amounts, 
as  President  Roosevelt  states,  to  “de¬ 
cadence  and  corruption.”  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  North  American  Review, 
Mrs.  Bisland,  who  has  devoted  her  life 
to  the  special  study  of  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  her  sex,  endorses  and  reinforces 
the  arguments  of  Mrs.  Van  Vorst. 
According  to  her,  “this  failure  in  natu¬ 
ral  and  wholesome  increase  among  our 
white  natives  is  due  to  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  over-education  and  ab¬ 
normal  public  activities  so  ardently  en¬ 
couraged  among  our  women  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.”  Again:  “The 
most  marked  and  deleterious  effect  of 
Americanization  upon  woman  is  the 
false  energies  and  abnormal  ambitions 
it  excites  in  her  life.  Her  endeavor  is 
no  longer  toward  the  realization  and 
glorification  of  her  sex  in  its  femi¬ 
ninity.  The  education  she  receives 
tends  to  render  her  either  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  or  Indifferent  to  her  own  pecu¬ 
liar  forces,  and  their  normal  expres¬ 
sion.” 

It  would  seem  that  while  the  Ameri¬ 
can  man  unnaturally  devotes  all  his 
days  to  money-making,  the  American 
woman  as  unnaturally  devotes  her 
days  to  pleasure.  Even  in  the  lowest 
class,  the  factory  girls,  according  to 
Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  work,  not  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  or  help  the  family, 
but  to  bedeck  and  bedrape  their  bodies. 
History  knows  of  no  such  strange 
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bouleveraement  as  this  development  in 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The  women 
of  the  Germanl,  who  were  not,  of 
course,  merely  the  Germans,  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Tacitus  as  chaste  and  fair, 
and  as  resembling  the  mothers  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  Ibi  corrumpere  nec  cor- 
rumpi  swculum  vocatur.  In  that  sense 
one  does  not  look  for  corruption  among 
American  women  either;  but  is  that 
only  because  of  the  coldness  of  which 
Mrs.  George  West  speaks?  That  the 
human  spirit  should  vibrate  with  pas¬ 
sionate  human  feeling  and  fall,  is  to 
me,  I  confess,  more  estimable  than  that 
it  should  starve  of  coldness  in  virtuous 
orthodoxy.  But  the  ideal  of  the  Ger¬ 
man!  is  gone,  and  gone  also  is  the  ideal 
of  the  feudal  times.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  a  newer  type.  Whereas  the 
savage  woman  acted  as  beast  of  bur¬ 
den  to  her  lord,  the  American  man 
works  like  the  beast  of  burden  beside 
his  triumphing  lady. 

I  have  written  that  the  conquering 
cause  must  always  please  the  gods;  to 
that  I  will  add  sed  victa  Catoni.  1  lay 
no  claim  to  be  considered  a  Cato,  if  only 
because  he  was  of  a  conservative  type 
which  was  perpetually  at  war  with 
change  and  progress.  It  is  only  de¬ 
partures  from  the  norm  that  divide  or 
trouble  a  progressive  mind.  The  new 
era,  as  represented  in  the  United 
States,  certainly  affects  me  personally 
with  distaste  and  misgivings.  If  this 
is  to  be  the  development  of  Europe 
also,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  was  right  in 
prophesying  the  ultimate  predominance 
of  the  yellow  man.  But  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  ask  if  the  final  victory  is, 
after  all,  so  certain.  The  cause 
is  not  decided  yet,  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  considerations  which  suggest  the 
advisibility  of  suspending  Judgment. 
The  facts  which  I  have  touched  upon 
in  these  pages  seem  symptomatic  of  a 
life  not  wholly  in  harmony  with  the  de¬ 
signs  of  nature.  Overworked  men 


and  nervous  women  tending  to  steril¬ 
ity,  and  living  upon  an  artificial  plane, 
do  not  promise  a  brave  future  for  a 
nation.  At  present  immigration  is 
keeping  up  the  life  of  America,  but 
American  writers  complain  that  the 
immigrants  are  infected  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  faults  and  characteristics  very 
soon.  That  great  cauldron  reduces  all 
things  to  a  consistency.  When  we  read 
with  astonishment  of  the  strange  men¬ 
tal  developments  across  the  Atlantic 
we  must  attribute  them  to  the  new 
conditions  which  we  on  this  side  have 
not  yet  reached.  Americans  are  the 
victims  of  quack  medicines  and  quack 
religions,  and  quack  theories.  No  coun¬ 
try  since  the  beginning  of  time  was  so 
abject  before  false  pretensions  and 
false  prophets.  And  here  they  touch 
that  ancient  savagery  with  which  they 
have  no  other  connection.  Mr.  Mer- 
wyn,  the  keen  observer  whom  I  have 
already  quoted,  says  that  “the  problem 
of  civilization  is  to  train  and  cultivate 
the  noisy  sensual  savage  existing  in 
every  man,  without  refining  away  their 
instincts  of  pride,  of  pugnacity,  of  pity, 
which  make  men  strong  and  effective.” 
He  adds  that  “perhaps  the  English,  of 
all  races  in  the  world,  have  come  the 
nearest  to  doing  this.”  This  reminds 
one  that  Emerson  concluded  that  “Eng¬ 
land  is  the  best  of  actual  nations.”  It 
is  not  possible,  as  I  started  out  with 
saying,  to  determine  the  ultimate  goal 
of  civilization,  and  it  is  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  progress  is  in  a  straight 
line.  The  eventual  triumph  of  the 
yellow  man  may  be  the  design  now  in 
process  of  working  out.  Races  have 
been  extinguished  before  now,  and 
kingdoms  and  empires  have  passed 
away  in  plenty.  So  that  it  would  be 
rash  to  assume  that  the  American 
civilization  was  destined  to  be  the  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  future.  I  ha’ve  given 
my  reasons  for  coming  to  a  different 
conclusion.  History  is  full  of  Interim 
civilizations,  which  are,  one  may  con- 
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dude,  rough  experiments  on  the  part 
•f  Nature.  Is  America  a  rough  experi¬ 
ment?  If  so  we  may  be  assured  that 
she  will  be  discarded,  and  that  she  will 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our 
ultimate  destination.  The  defects  of 
American  civilization,  which  is  the 
purest  and  most  significant  exponent 
•f  commercialism,  are  such  as  dero¬ 
gate  from  the  virility  of  man  and  the 
fecundity  of  woman.  Unless  it  mate- 
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rially  alters  it  would  seem,  therefore,, 
to  be  doomed,  doomed  despite  all  its 
intelligence,  its  immense  natural  gifts, 
and  Its  subtle  insight,  doomed  as  was 
that  Martian  civilization  of  Mr.  Wells, 
which  with  all  its  gifts,  and  knowledge 
and  power,  perished  on  Primrose  Hill, 
before  the  natural  forces  of  a  world 
which  it  had  despised  and  would  have 
conquered. 

ff.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
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Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species”  may 
BOW  be  bought  in  London,  in  una¬ 
bridged  form,  for  sixpence.  Its  pub¬ 
lishers  are  the  Rationalist  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unfailing  de¬ 
mand  for  literary  biography.  A  new 
series  of  “Literary  Lives”  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  London,  in  which  Freder¬ 
ick  Greenwood  is  to  do  “Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli”,  Clement  Shorter  "George  Bor¬ 
row”,  Edmund  Gosse  “Coventry  Pat¬ 
more”,  W.  R.  Nicoll  “R.  H.  Hutton”, 
and  Miss  Guiney  “Hazlitt.” 

Dr.  Furnival's  long-cherished  wish 
to  have  a  Shakespeare  published  in  the 
old  spelling  Is  about  to  be  realized. 
The  edition  he  prepared  for  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society  will  shortly  be  is¬ 
sued  by  Mr.  Moring,  of  the  De  La  More 
Press.  The  plays  will  be  published  in 
their  historical  order,  and  will  each 
occupy  one  volume  of  square  octavo 
shape,  and  two  alternate  qualities  of 
paper  will  be  available. 

“The  Seven  Golden  Odes  of  Pagan 
Arabia.”  translated  from  the  original 
Arabic  by  Lady  Anne  Blunt  and  done 


into  English  verse  by  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt,  are  about  to  issue  from 
the  Chiswick  Press.  Mr.  Blunt  con¬ 
tributes  an  introductory  essay  on  the 
“Pre-lslamic  Poetry  of  Arabia,”  with 
a  biography  of  each  of  the  seven  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  odes,  and  copious  notes  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  text,  which  is  known 
as  yet  only  to  scholars. 


Of  the  season's  book  sales  in  London 
The  Academy  reports: 

During  the  season  1902-3  the  highest 
price,  what  is  known  as  a  “sensational 
price,”  was  paid  for  a  copy  of  Blake's 
“Job,”  which  contained  the  original  de¬ 
signs,  an  original  portrait  of  the  artist 
by  himself,  and  proof  impressions  of 
the  published  engravings.  This  lot 
brought  £5.000.  Here  are  a  few  other 
prices:  The  second  Shakespeare  folio, 
with  the  Hawkins  imprint,  £850; 
the  third  Shakespeare  folio,  first 
issue,  £510;  the  third  Shakespeare 
folio,  second  issue,  £570;  Milton’s 
“Paradise  Lost,”  earliest  issue  of  the 
first  edition,  £355;  Defoe’s  “Robinson 
Crusoe,”  £307;  Shelley’s  “Queen  Mab,” 
£100;  Keats’s  “Poems,”  £177;  Shelley’s 
“Adonals,”  £195.  It  is  pleasant  at 
least  to  think  that  Keats  and  Shelley 
run  each  other  close  even  in  the  auc¬ 
tion  room. 


